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JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


By Adam C. Haeselbarth 


Other Special Articles on 
Isabel Gordon Curtis, Literary 
Associations of the Riviera, 
‘**Everybody’s Birthright’’ 


HAZELTINE 
FEWSMITH 


10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 








You Can Save One Dollar 


By sending us Twenty-five Cents in stamps. 
For which we will mail you six numbers of 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, 


containing complete the story of 


POLLYANNA 


This is a charming littie tale, whose career as the GLAD 
BOOK, with its splendid scheme of THE GLAD GAME 
has made many a reader through the land glad indeed. If 
you have not read POLLYANNA here is your chance. 


Address: THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY FOR JUNE 


An I. A. R. Wylie Special Number. Interesting articles 
and pictures about the young author of The Native Born and Frve 
Years to Find Out. 


Folks You Will Like to Meet. Sketches and portraits of 
authors now prominent in the world of books. A variety of rep- 
resentatives of current literary effort. 


Anatole France. A comprehensive study of the great French 
writer by Julian Steele. 


Francis Grierson. An appreciation of this phenomenal man, 
who as essayist and musician, has aroused a commotion on both 
sides of the water. 


Up-to-date book reviews, a department for the children, data about the end-of-the 
season plays, and a lot of other interesting matter—a big ten cents’ worth. 

















BEST NEW NOVELS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


By Harold MacGrath 


Author of 
THE MAN ON THE BOX 
THE ADVENTURES OF KATHLYN 


Pidgin 
Island 


In PIDGIN ISLAND Harold MacGrath is back on his 
native heath. It is his first full-sized American Romance 
since HALF A ROGUE and THE MAN ON THE BOX. 
It’s American to the very bass-fishing in it, and it is bound 
to be enjoyed by every American man or woman who picks 
it up. It starts with a rush and is read at a sitting. 


Illustrated by A. W. BROWN. Wrapper by NEYSA McMEIN. $1.25 net. 


By Price $1.35 ner] 
W. B. Maxwell 


Vhe 


a 


If THE DEVIL’S GARDEN is im- 
moral, heaven help the average novel. 


—New York Times. 


By its power and impressiveness 
THE DEVIL’S GARDEN easily 
stands out as one of the best books 


of the year. —The London Globe. 


It is worth while, for fiction is sel- 
dom so honest. —Chicago Post. 


NEW YORK 


Jacket Drawing for PIDGIN ISLAND. 


By CHARLES SHERMAN 


Author of HE COMES UP SMILING 


A Wise Son 


The quick, invigorating action which causes Sherman’s 
two previous books to move so rapidly is here to set the 


tale a-going. $1.25 net. 


By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of THE NATIVE BORN 


Five Years to Find Ou 


This is a story rich with mellow 
§ (||... humor—from the heart, and close 
toagentle pathos. $1.35 net. 


Drawn 


for 
A Wise Son 


¥ 
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% 
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By RICHARD BIRD 


The Gay Adventure 


To read this book is to stroll in delightfully 
original company with a clever showman at one’s 
side. $1.25 net. 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Author of THE DANGER TRAIL 


Kazan 


Kazan, the wolf-dog of the great snows, is a tale of battle 
for master, for mate, and for offspring, battle for life and the 
needs of hunger with the wild and bitter elements of the 
Arctic night. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention ‘The Book News Monthly. 
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Fiction 
Adventures of the Infallible Godahl. 


By Frederick Irving Anderson. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


The story of a gentleman thief, who 
has numerous adventures which are here 
recounted. The scenes are laid in New 
York and Godahl is again a fascinating 
hero, if indeed a villain. 


Anybody But Anne. By Carolyn 


Wells. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A really, truly mystery story of the 
clever sort Miss Wells writes. She has 
the faculty of keeping her readers in 
suspense to the very last chapter. It 
would not be fair even to hint at the 
nature of the story—if you seek diver- 
sion, read it. 


Bat Wing Bowles. By Dane Coolidge. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


To escape the matrimonial ties which 
his domineering aunt was arranging for 
him, Bowles fied from his New York 
home, severing all connections with for- 
mer friends and plunged into Arizona 
cattlemen’s life. His efforts to appear 
an experienced cowpuncher are often 
ridiculous, but withal Bowles retains his 
nerve (upon which he depends to play 
the réle), but even this deserts him when 
Dixie Lee captures his heart. 


The story, which at times makes 
Bowles appear a possible fugitive from 
justice, is a surprisingly effective tale of 
Western cattlemen’s existence. 


Best Man, The. By Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A charming story by an author who 
usually writes the clean, wholesome love- 
story that will please a wide circle of 
readers. Mrs. Hill has the novelist’s 
complete equipment of rangeful emo- 
tions and instinct for the dramatic. 


Blue Buckle, The. By William Hamil- 
ton Osborne. McBride, Nast & Co. 


A clever story with a touch of mys- 
tery by a man who writes an interesting 
if not very strong novel. 


Children of the Sea. By H. De Vere 
Stacpoole. Duffield & Co. 


A story of Iceland, and of a big, strong 
man who falls in love with numerous 
women. In Japan, a trick is played upon 
him that leads to his ruin, but he finally 
discovers “a way out” with another 
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Idle Wives 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


What is to be done for the ‘‘ Idle Wives’’? It is this vital modern problem for 
which, writing with driving energy and at the white-hot earnestness of passionate 
conviction, Mr. Oppenheim suggests a solution in 


One of the most compelling novels published in recent years. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


Clever, clever, clever, and always entertaining, that’s 


Dodo’s Daughter 


By E. F. BENSON 


Hildegarde Hawthorne, who writes unfail- 
ingly readable and worth-while reviews, 
says of it in the New York Times Review 
of Books: 


‘* No one ever wrote chatter as Mr. Ben- 
son writes it. Brilliant, inconsequent, 
nonsensical chatter, such as persons 
might actually talk if they were clever 
enough. 

***Dodo’s Daughter’ is a kind of glori- 
fied nonsense, but it has the juice of life 
in it, and it has the power of making 
you feel entirely content as you read.’’ 


Price $1.35 net, postage 12 cents 


The “Goldfish” 


The Confessions of a Successful Man 


The frankest, most detailed revelation ever put into print of the daily living of a 
New York family of wealth and social position. 

A modern Epistle to the Ephesians, and a human document whose intimate and 
gripping interest has been approached among recent books only by Jack London’s 
‘‘John Barleycorn.’’ 

Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


Union Square 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Lovers of Beautiful Gardens will prize 
THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


Fountains, Gateways, Pergolas, Tennis Courts, Lakes and Baths, Arches, Cascades 
Wind-Mills, Temples, Spring-Houses, Bridges, Terraces 
Water-Towers, Etc., Etc. 


By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS 


Frontispiece in color. 120 illustrations. Square Octavo. Ornamental cloth, in 
a box, $5.00 net. Carriage extra 


Containing ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT BEaAuTY from actual 
examples of Garden Architecture and House Surroundings. It has been prepared 


For the owner developing his own property—large or small 
For the owner employing a professional garden architect 
For the artist, amateur, student, and garden-lover 


and is the handsomest and most complete work of the kind ever published. It is written from 
the standpoint of Eminent Practicality, the Best Taste, and General Usefulness, being equally 
suited as a guide for either modest or extensive expenditure in city or in country. 


FREE ON REQUEST—An Eight-Page Circular Describing in Detail this Exceptional Work 


The Flower-Finder | The Training of a Forester 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8 illustrations. 
Frontispiece in color. With 573 line draw- 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. Postage extra. 
ings in the tex t. 16 full-page illustrations. This compact little book is designed espe- 
Decorative lining paper. 12mo. Bound | ¢jally to give correct inside information to all 
in limp leather,inacase. $2.00net. Post- | those who, whether for themselves or for oth- 
age extra. ers, are considering forestry as a career. It 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: ‘‘ What's that flower contains in brief compass the most valuable 

over there in the field? You'll find out in and intefesting facts touching this most im- 

“The Flower-Finder.’ Gives many color charts portant work and shows the relation of for- 

and sketches; grouped so that you can easily estry to other important activities in our 

find what you are looking for; is bound in modern life. Mr. Pinchot has written an in- 
leather that permits it to be slipped in the spiring volume on the profession which he has 
pocket.”’ brought so forcibly to public attention. 


NEW FICTION 
FRANK DANBY’S Finest and Most Powerful Work 


FULL SWING Ready Aprit 30th 


A book in whose rushing current glow two love stories of heart-gripping interest; passion 
and tears are mingled in Frank Danby’s masterly work, ‘Full Swing.’ Vivid, forceful, rich 
in character-drawing that challenges comparison with the bestin English fiction—the author 


has added a supreme touch to her book—a new type of heroine, incredible as that may appear. 
$1.35 net. Postage extra, 


THE FULL OF THE MOON 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER in the Chicago Tribune: ‘It would not surprise me if ‘The Full 
of the Moon’ proved to be the most popular of Miss Lockhart’s novels, and if it does not ulti- 


mately find its way to the stage I will be very much surprised, for it has all the elements of 
popular drama in it.”’ 


THE BEST MAN 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
New York Times: ‘‘A romance of startling adventure. The action is rapid, everything 
moves in a breathless whirl.” 


THE RED EMERALD 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

Philadelphia Record: “‘As always, Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates. 
. . . His viewpoint is that of a man of the world. . . . His courage falters not even before 
Grundy, hence his vogue among the pleasure lovers. That thisis his best book many declare.” 


ANYBODY BUT ANNE 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

New York Times: ‘‘Miss Wells develops her plot with a good deal of skill. The staging is 
highly attractive—a beautiful country place in the Berkshires where a week-end party is being 
entertained. Fleming Stone is of course the person who solves the impenetrable mystery of 


al Finance and Business 
OPERATION OF THE NEW BANK ACT 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph. D., and ERNEST M. PATTERSON, Ph. D., of the Whar- 

ton School of Finance and Commerce, U. of Pa. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 

New York Journal of Commerce: ‘A timely book which is certain to prove of very extensive 
usefulness. It will be of exceptional value to all business interests as well as bankers.”’ 


THE CAREFUL INVESTOR 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE, Ph, D., Professor of Finance, Univ. of Pa. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Philadelphia Record: ‘‘It is a work of the greatest importance, and its study will save the 
public many dollars,” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


“child of the sea,” who sacrifices her- 
self for him. 


Colonel’s Jewels, The. By Silva King- 
standish. John C. Winston Company. 


This fascinating romance frequently 
plays upon one’s heart strings. Amid 
picturesque scenes, descriptive of mis- 
sion life in India, the author settles a de- 
mure little woman, a benevolent physi- 
cian of the old school type (a good Sa- 
maritan) and a wholly irresistible In- 
dian maiden who storms men’s hearts. 
Between charming pictures of the East 
and various phases of life in real earn- 
est, the reader is carried through the 
story. 

That Bishop Rhinelander has recog- 
nized the efforts of the author will en- 
hance the value of this missionary story, 
the financial returns of which are to be 
utilized for the benefit of the Church 
of St. Matthias, of Philadelphia. 


Confessions of an Inconstant 
The. Anonymous. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Are you in doubt as to the manage- 
ment of your love affairs? An “incon- 
stant man” (by no means a worthy type 
for imitation) gives his love experiences 
with the fair damsels, and while we can 
enjoy those wherein he deservedly re- 
ceives the mitten, his trifling methods 
are hardly exemplary. Whether or not 
the book is founded on truth, the well- 
known author who prefers to conceal 
his identity, fails to state, but neverthe- 
less, the confessions contain many point- 
ers to the love-lorn whose “fancies in the 
springtime turn to thoughts of love.” 


Cross Providences. By J. Williams 
Hopkins. Roxburgh Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Man, 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Life at sea, written from the viewpoint 
of a sea-faring man, showing the influ- 
ence a godly captain has upon his crew 
is portrayed in this book,—the very at- 
mosphere of which rings true. A de- 
light to lovers of the deep. 


Darkness and Dawn. By George Al- 
lan England. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


A novel much too long for its quali- 
ties of interest. The situation carries 
an engineer and his’ stenographer 
through a thousand years of sleep to an 
awakening in the Metropolitan Tower 
after all the rest of humanity has been 
destroyed. Then their adventures begin 
—a great feat in imagination, but cer- 
tainly not very convincing. 


Day With Father, A. By Francis E. 
Leupp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


To many persons this tribute to Father 
may be familiar inasmuch as it appeared 
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in the “Woman’s Home Companion.” It 
was suggested as a fitting mark of ap- 
preciation to father, after the author 
had read Mrs. Norris’ novel, Mother. 

It pictures a single day in the monot- 
onous existence of the bread-winner in 
a family who look upon their father’s in- 
dulgence as his duty. Although the story 
is short, it contains a wealth of sentiment 
and teaches how far gratitude and affec- 
tion help even the most prosaic father 
over his worldly difficulties. 


Felicidad. By Rowland Thomas. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
Review later. 


Gillespie. By J. MacDougall Hay. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.40, post- 
paid. 

Review later. 


Her Ladyship’s Conscience. By EI- 
len Thorneycroft Fowler. George H. Dor- 
an Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

Review later. 


Her Sacrifice. By Zelda 
Broadway Publishing Company. 
postpaid. 


Davies. 
$1.25, 


This decidedly cloying love story tells 
of a woman’s self-abnegation in behalf 
of her step-sister. Many sordid trials 
are introduced into the story which tend 
to make it surprisingly real. 


Intriguers, The. By Harold Bindloss. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


Here is another of Mr. Bindloss’ thrill- 
ing stories—full of adventure from cover 
to cover. 


The story concerns the adventures of 
a young officer who is wrongly accused 
for breach of military ethics. He re- 
mains silent, so that all think him guilty. 

His cousin, however, is the culprit and 
he finally goes to the Northwest, where 
he attempts in every way possible to get 
rid of the victim of his misdeeds. 


Kazan. By James Oliver Curwood. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


A strong Canadian novel by a writer 
who always gives us a full quota of 
thrills. The story, which is of a wolf- 
dog, recalls The Call of the Wild. It 
is a splendid piece of fiction, full of pic- 
turesque touches and tense situations. 


King Who Came, The. 
Sharts. Duffield & Co. 


A story of Bethlehem and Jerusalem in 
the time of Christ. A thrilling tale of 
the way the king came, with its climax 
in the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Mr. Sharts writes from a deep knowl- | 


edge and a large imagination, and his 
book is vivid with action and color. 
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Books by Joseph C. Lincoln 


“It is to be hoped that Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln will live long and that as long 
as he lives he will never cease writing Cape Cod tales.’’—Charleston News and Courier. 


Cap’n Dan’s 
Daughter 


Mrs. Serena Dott, wife of 
Cap’n Dan, has social ambi- 
tions but the Cap’n’s shoul- 
ders cannot bear any further 
financial weight— until the 
unexpected happens—Cap’n 
Dan inheritsafortune. Mrs. 
Dott, happy, but bewildered, 
begins to “climb” with 
astonishing agility, almost 
forgetting the dear old Cap’n. 
How the home atmosphere, 
charged with incipient dis- 
content and almost disaster, 
is saved by the timely appear- 
ance of their daughter is told 
by Mr. Lincoln in his inim- 
itable manner, while the 
sweet, salty breezes carry 
one right out to Trumet on 
old Cape Cod. 


**A more lovable character 
than that of Cap’n Dan is 
rarely drawn.”’ 

—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


‘*His characters belong on 
the peninsula, with the tang 
of the salt air around them.”’ 
—The North American, Phila. 


Illustrated by J. Henry 
Cover Inlay by Frederick 
Cloth. $1.35 Net. 
Postage Extra. 


By Joseph W. | 


MR. PRATT’S PATIENTS 


If you want to laugh till your sides 
ache, read what happens to Mr. Pratt 
in a Cape Cod Sanitarium. Illustrated, 
$1.30 net. 


THE RISE OF ROSCOE PAINE 


The conflict of a New York million- 
aire and the leading citizens of 
Denboro. Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


THE POSTMASTER 


A story of business, politics and love, 
told by a retired sea captain who be- 
comes the village postmaster. _ Illus- 
trated, $1.30 net. 


CAP’N WARREN’S WARDS 


An old Cape Codder’s troublesome 
experiences with New York society. 
Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


THE WOMAN HATERS 


How the pet themes of two Cape Cod 
‘““woman haters’? were shattered. 
Colored inlay on cover, $1.25 net. 


THE DEPOT MASTER 


Illustrated by Howard Heath. Color- 
ed inlay on cover. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.35 net. 


KEZIAH COFFIN 


Quaint illustrations in pen and ink by 
Wallace Morgan. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.35 net. 


CY WHITTAKER’S PLACE 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan. 
Colored inlayoncover. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.35 net. 


CAPE COD BALLADS 


Mr. Lincoln’s Book of Verse.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


OUR VILLAGE 


Short Stories of Cape Cod life. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


‘*Mr. Lincoln has done much to spread the fame of Cape Cod, for he has lived among 
the homely fisherfolk and knows their ways and thoughts thoroughly.’’—Boston Globe. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, vewvor« 
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The MS. for this story came through the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire and was not dis- 
covered until years afterward. 


From the preface 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Shortly after Frank Norris’ 
death certain publishers, 
learning of the existence of 
a completed novel from his 
pen, desired to publish it. 
The manuscript—no copy of 
which had ever been made— 
had been packed away in a 
crate, and was in storage in 
a large warehouse in San 
Francisco. It was impossible 
to determine in which crate 
among many others the 
manuscript had been placed. 
While the question of open- 
ing these crates one by one 
was being discussed, the 
earthquakeand fire occurred; 
the warehouse burned to the 
ground, and it was assumed 
that its contents were con- 
sumed with it. A little over 
a year ago a letter was re- 
ceived from the storage com- 
pany stating that certain 
furniture and boxes had been 
moved away from the ware- 
house just before the building 
caught fire. These had been 
transferred to a safer place, 
and when a _ readjustment 
took place it was discovered 
that a few of the crates had 
not been properly labelled 
and the contents of one or 
two of them failed toidentify 
the owner. The manuscript 
of ‘*Vandover and the 
Brute” was found, but it so 
happened that the signature 
of the title sheet had been 
cut out for the sale of the 
autograph. The matter re- 
mained unsettled for seven 
years until a junior member 
of the firm one day began to 
read the manuscript, recog- 
nized its author’s style at 
once, and a complete identi- 
fication resulted. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


GARDEN CITY $3 


VANDOVER 


and 


THE BRUTE 


By FRANK NORRIS 
Author of “‘ The Pit,”’ ‘‘The Octopus,” etc. 


ANDOVER is a California lad 
who comes East to Harvard. 
After graduating he takes up 
art in San Francisco, and then begins 
the career which Frank Norris puts 
before us with such tremendous real- 
ism. The ideal of his art, his love 
for a girl, the affection of his only 
parent, his father, and a ready contri- 
tion for his faults ally themselves 
against the growing habit of doing 
the easiest thing, of depending upon 
some one else for his support, the love 
of bodily comfort, and the fatal facility 
of shaking off, and eventually com- 
pletely forgetting, the reproaches of a 
naturally sensitive conscience. 

The story of this spiritual fight 
which Vandover wages day by day, 
hour by hour, against the Brute is a 
thing that lays hold on the imagina- 
tion by reason of the weird, uncanny 
form which the Brute takes in Van- 
dover’s imagination. Readers 
of the “Octopus,” “The 
Pit,” “ McTeague,” etc., ites 
will find real pleasure 5-14 


Garden City, New York 

manuscript. 
ParcelPost copiesof‘Van- 
they do not prove satisfactory I may 


; ; Doubleday. 
nN 1S ’ 
i thi recovery of a Bo il 
genuine Norris 
GENTLEMAN :—Please 
send me on approval by 
JUST OUT dover and the Brute”’ by Frank 
Net $1.35 Norris. It is understood that if 
return them, the bill for the same being 
cancelled. 


Little Lost 
Brooks. 


Sister. By Virginia 

The phenomenal success of the play, 
Little Lost Sister, by Virginia Brooks, 
the young woman who, through sheer 
pluck and determination, have made her- 
self a conspicuous figure among the 
sociological workers of the country, has 
encouraged the firm which is producing 
it to publish the story in book form. 


It was Miss Brooks’ original plan to 
issue her work as a novel, and it was 
not till later that it was decided to try 
the dramatization first in order to carry 
the message to a greater number of peo- 
ple quickly. Five high class companies 
of players have been playing Little Lost 
Sister for an entire season in all the 
principal cities of this country to packed 
houses. 


The enthusiasm with which the drama- 
tic production has been received shows 
conclusively that the public is beginning 
to take a serious interest in the promo- 
tion of a higher plane of morals and it 
is for this reason that it has been de- 
cided to give the story in book form. 


Loot. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


A group of very strong stories by an 
English writer who is gradually coming 
into his own with an American public. 
The tales are mostly short, forceful in the 
mode of their telling, and pregnant with 
dramatic power and climax. They show 
a literary artist at his best. 


Loves of Ambrose, The. By Margaret 
Vandercook. Doubleday, Page & Ca 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Although Ambrose was not blessed 
with a pleasing personality, his very un- 
sightliness seemed magnetic to the weak- 
er sex and his helpmates numbered four! 
Both Ambrose’s quaint methods and the 
unconventional happenings which trans- 
pired among the humble “dwellers” in 
“Pennyrile,” Kentucky, will captivate all 
lovers of antiques (whether for old-fash- 
ioned people or tranquil, isolated villages 
which have not progressed). 


Man Inside, The. By Natalie Sumner 
Lincoln. D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss Lincoln’s books are always char- 
acterized by well-laid plots, worked out 
to excellent climaxes. The Man Inside 
is no exception. 

Cynthia Carew, a beautiful Washing- 
ton belle, finds herself in a carriage with 
a murdered man—her uncle, Senator 
Carew. 

All evidence of guilt points to Captain 
Lane, Cynthia’s lover. Queer complica- 
tions result, in which attempts are made 
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to acquire plans in the possession of the 
Secretary of the Navy. Detectives are 
put on the case to no avail. Finally in 
the very last chapter, everything is 
straightened out. 

The story deals in a minor way with 
the quarrel between Colombia and the 
United States. 


North of Fifty-three. By Bertrand W. 
Sinclair. Little, Brown & Co. $1.30, 
postpaid. 


Review later. 


Our Mr. Wrenn. By Sinclair Lewis. 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is Mr. Lewis’ first book, and a 
very charming and beautifully written 
little thing it is. The story of the clerk 
who dreamed so long of traveling and at 
last had his dreams come true, is full of 
tenderness and human sympathy. 


Overland Red. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 


An anonymous novel that is full of 
exciting adventures, a kind of penny 
dreadful done in a refined way. The 
tramp-poet, Overland Red, who provides 
a cowboy hero, is very much a character, 
and expresses much perhaps that has 
gone into the making of his creator, an 
author who it is claimed is not unknown. 


Pillar of Sand, The. By William R. 
Castle, Jr. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The story of a man who is purely mer- 
cenary with none of the finer instincts 
and qualities of a gentleman, who poses 
as a thoroughbred and public benefactor 
in Boston. He shines for a while, to the 
disadvantage of Hugh Brandson, an ex- 
cellent young fellow of refined tastes. 

“Truth will out,” however, and Evans’ 
duplicity is suddenly discovered. 


Reconnaissance, The. By Gordon Gard- 
ner. The Macmillan Company. 


A story of South Africa and a very 
forceful and compelling literary _per- 
formance. For a first novel it is in a 
way remarkable. It has atmosphere, 
dramatic tensity and no small amount 
of charm, and it manages its character- 
ization in a fashion worthy a much longer 
experience. 


Shea of the Irish Brigade. By Ran- 
dall Parrish. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.30, 
postpaid. 

Review later. 


Sorrow Stones, The. By Maude E. 
Williams. Longmans, Green & Co. 


This chronicle of the village of Eller- 
dale gives a picture of English yeoman 
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THE PLEASURES OF 

Carlyle said that “‘the true university of these days is a col- 
lection of books.’’ Several things have recently transpired which 
lead Doubleday, Page & Company to organize a department for 
the supplying of books to people who are not in touch with the 
bookstores. A recent canvass made by the Publishers’ Co-opera- 
tive Bureau, of New York, has developed the amazing fact that 
among the readers of our best magazines about 60 per cent. are 
not served by any bookstores, and 12 per cent. are not served by 
adequate bookstores where a man can find new books, or can 
see and browse among them. 

It is our plan under the opportunities afforded by the new 
Parcel Post law to put into the hands of these 70 odd per cent. 
of people who can’t see books the possibility of buying Double- 
day, Page & Company’s books through the mail as cheaply and 


ADE’S FABLES 


By GEORGE ADE 
Author of “Fables in Slang,” “Knocking the Neighbors,” etc. 


It isn’t all in the spelling. There are any number of “Humorists’” who can 
plant capital letters all over the page and mutilate words beyond possible recog- 
nition. And there are a number of fellows who use picturesque slang. George 
Ade does both and is yet in a class with neither. Here he is with another collec- 
tion of his fables as whimsical and as amusing as ever. 

Just Out. Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon. Net $1.00, 


A SON OF THE AGES 


By STANLEY WATERLOO 
Author of “The Story of Ab,” etc. 


Is it true that as man has descended through the ages from the form of the 
ape, that the same soul has survived? Mr. Waterloo believed in reincarnation and 
his new story shows Scar passing from age to age and developing with each until 
he became the greatest of all creations, modern man. It is the fascinating story 
of the human race. Just Out. Illustrated by Craig Johns. Net $1.25, 


LIFE IS A DREAM 


By RICHARD CURLE 


The London Times says: “There is scarcely a tale in all the nine of them that 
does not whet the appetite for another strange record, another mental drama, or 
curious psychological analysis. Mr. Curle nearly always keeps you right in the 
midst of the ordinary brutal life, but in close touch with some curious sombre or 
imaginative mind.” Just Out. Net $1.35. 


SAINT LOUIS: A CIVIC MASQUE 


By PERCY MACKAYE 


In the end of May, the 150th anniversary of the founding of St. Louis will be 
celebrated by the performance of a pageant and a masque—the pageant to repre- 
sent the historical figures and forces that have developed the city, the masque to 
set forth in symbolic form the national and universal meanings underlying the 
pageant. It is poetic in form and broad in its conception— a gorgeous spectacle 
with a cast of nearly 7500 persons. Ready May 15th—Net $1.00. 


P E N RO D THE LOVES OF AMBROSE 


By MARGARET VANDERCOOK 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Ambrose was never disobedient to the womanly vision. 

He was a husband by conviction, A modern Henry VIII 

you say? But no, for Ambrose was the most lovable of 

men, all leanness and quaint fancy. The story is like 

Author of “Monsieur Beau- the breath of warm Kentucky springtide—fresh and yet 

caire,” “The Gentleman from balmy. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. Just Out, Net $1.00, 
Indiana,” etc. 


THE TREE GUIDE 


By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 
This is the first time that a guide has been compiled 
giving not only illustrations but complete descriptions of 
the trees of the country. °2 illustrations, in colors, many 
in black and white. In handy pocket form. 
Cloth, Net $1.00. Leather, Net $1.25. 


MY GARDEN DOCTOR 


By FRANCES DUNCAN 


If you ever were a boy, if 
you ever had one, or if you re- 
member your scalawag broth- 
er in those days when his last 
pair short trousers were fast 
becoming inadequate to his 
needs, then the exploits of the 
unregenerate Penrod will re- 
call some of the most harrow- 
ing yet amusing experiences 
ef your life. Perhaps, like 
Penrod, the young scion of 
your house indulged in tar 
fighting, or in blood-curdling How a sickly lady gave up doctors and nostrums for 
literary. endeavors in the the cultivation of a garden and how in the end she was 
seclusion of the barn. Per- cured. A delightful little romance. Just Out, Net $1.00. 


haps—but why go on? Pen- 
rod is all boy and yard wide. THAT FARM 
By HARRISON WHITTINGHAM 


When a boy is a real boy 
there is nothing under heaven 

The story of a city man who turned farmer and made 

his farm pay. Here he tells how the trick was done 


in his class. 
Just Out. Really Illustrated 
Just Out. Illustrated, Net $1.20. 


by Gordon Grant. Net $1.25. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
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with every opportunity of selection that they would have if they 
were in a large city. We are glad to send the books for you to 
study and as many as desired, with the understanding that such 
as are not wanted may be returned, and a bill sent when you 
have decided. Books collected a few at a time, as distinguished 
from the practice of buying them by the shelf-full, give the 
greatest pleasure. 

In our magazine advertising hereafter it is our purpose to 
invite this 72 per cent. of the book-store-less readers to send for 
our books and to examine them. Here are books which we think 
you will like. Try the plan and see how it works. Doubleday, 
Page & Company have direct dealings already with some two or 
three hundred thousand buyers, and it would be a pleasure if 
we might add your name to that number. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL SANITY 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
Author of “Psychology and Industrial Efficiency,” etc. 

Professor Munsterberg writes of his book as follows: ‘Psychology and Social 
Sanity” is meant as the closing link in the chain of popular books which I have 
written on the application of modern psychology to the practical tasks of life. 
Now I come finally to the most general question, how psychology can help us in 
settling social problems and can contribute toward social reform and social sound- 
ness.” In it he discusses the sex problem, socialism, our jury system, investors 
and investments and other topics of public interest. Just Out. Net $1.25. 


THE MEXICAN PEOPLE: their Struggle for Freedom 


By L. GUTIERREZ, De LARA and EDGCUMB PINCHON 
A book which for the first time expresses the feelings of the Mexican com- 
mon people. Charles A. Beard, Professor of History, Columbia University, says: 
“Those who hold the current American myth that thousands of brave men are 
laying down their lives in Mexico for the shear love of folly and turmoil and for 
no abiding purpose will now have to meet Mr. De Lara’s brief in the case or hold 
their peace henceforth.” Just Out. Illustrated, Net $1.50. 


THE CARPENTER AND THE RICH MAN 


By BOUCK WHITE 
Author of “The Call of the Carpenter.” 


Which puts Christ’s doctrine of the immorality of the swollen fortune fairly 
up to the people of today and shows how impossible it will be to stem the tide of 
social unrest unless the movement is robbed of its terrors by the application of 


Christ’s idea of true fellowship. Just Out. Net $1.25. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


By FREDERIC J. HASKIN 
The Book on the Canal with Colonel Goethels’ O. K. 


“Many books have been written about the Panama Canal more of them will 
undoubtedly follow, but among them all this volume will hold its place and in- 
terest as just what it is intended to be—the proper story of what James Bryce 
has called “the greatest liberty man has ever taken with naturue.’—New York 
Tribune. Just Out. Illustrated, Net $1.25. 


D THE PHILIPPINES C H A N C EF 


By CARL CROW 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


The story of the fifteen years’ American occupation of 

the islands. A book that shows the beneficial results 

both in trade and in the economic condition of the 

islands that have followed from the American protec- 

torate. Just Out. Net $2.09. Author of “Youth,” “Lord 
Jim,” ete, 


THE JOB, THE MAN, THE BOSS 


By KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD and ARTHUR NEWCOMB 
The science of changing help in a business with mini- 
mum waste. 
A discussion of the ways of determining the fitness of 
a man for his job. 
A book that will help to put the right man in the 
right job. Just Out. Illustrated, Net $1.50. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS 
By FREDERIC UPHAM ADAMS 

The first of a series planned to describe certain big 

business enterprises—the story of the development of 

the United Fruit Company, a concern that has put fresh 

tropical fruit within the reach and the means of nearly 

every one in the North. Just Out. Illustrated, Net $2.00. 


BUILDING BY A BUILDER 


By BENJAMIN A. HOWES 
Practical advice on everything to do with house-plan- 
ning and building by a contractor engineer, It tells how 
to build quickly, cheaply, end well 
Just Out. Illustrated, Net $1.20. 


“ ‘Chance’ is a novet of the 
effect of circumstances on 
character. In the case of 
Flora De _ Barral, Chance 
was finally on _ her side, 
thongh for a long time the 
reader is left in thick and 
thrilling uncertainty. Al- 
though we never see her face 
to face, but only reflected, 
now in this mirror, now in 
that, she is one of the most 
eppealing heroines in modern 
fiction.’"—New York Times. 

BASIL KING 
Author of “The Inner Shrine,” 
“The Way Home,” etc., says 
of “Chance”: A book which 
it is well nigh a duty for 
every lover of good writing 
to read. I can think of no 
nore appealing character in 
fiction than Flora De Barral, 
nor a finer one than Anthony. 

Just Out. Net $1.35. 


Garden City, New York 
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life that is at times suggestive of Mid- 
dlemarch. It is the story of simple, 
hard-working, clean-living, kindly folk 
whose everyday life is dull and common- 
place enough for the most part—whose 
excitement and enjoyment are found in 
accidents and sorrows, births, deaths and 
marriages. 

It is well written, though the broad 
dialect is a drawback to a quick under- 
standing—nevertheless it is the true 
speech of the type depicted. 

If it is a first book it promises much 
for the future, for the author shows keen 
insight into character, and is in sympathy 
with her work and her dramatis per- 
sonz, who call out both love and admira- 
tion. She has, too, a marked gift for 
description, carrying the reader with her 
by the force of her own imagination, yet 
her effects are not strained after, but 
come quite simply and naturally. The 
village life is not a humorous life, neither 
is the book humorous. Indeed if one were 
asked to state in a word the effect pro- 
duced—it is pathos! 


Stories of Red Hanrahan. By W. B. 
Yeats. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


A new edition of some of Mr. Yeats’ 
most wonderful Irish stories. They are 
grouped as “Stories of Red Hanrahan,” 
“The Secret Rose” and “Rosa Alche- 
mica.” 


Sunshine Jane. By Anne Warner. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


The touching story of a girl who 
brought sunshine into the lives of all 
about her. Her profession as nurse gives 
her numerous opportunities for practicing 
her sunny philosophy. 


Sword Hand of Napoleon, The. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


Review later. 


Terms of Surrender, The. By Louis 
Tracy. E. J. Clode. $1.25, postpaid. 


Another of Mr. Tracy’s very entertain- 
ing romances, somewhat more elaborate 
than usual in plot and stronger in dra- 
matic situation. 


Trail Dust of a Maverick. By E. A. 
Bininstool. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


When William Came. By H. H. Mun- 
ro. John Lane Company. 


The best that can be said of this story 
is that it is a piece of magnificent imag- 
ination, but in spite of that it is not 
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convincing. Probably Mr. Munro knew 
it never would be and wrote it to test 
his power of daring adventure in the 
field of fancy. 

The book opens with the return to his 
London home of Yeovil, an Englishman, 
who has been absent in Russia less than 
a year—a part of this time suffering from 
a severe illness. During his exile Ger- 
many has conquered England, and Lon- 
don is now about half German, and the 
German flag flies over Buckingham Pal- 


ace—the English court having moved to 
India. 


Yeovil’s wife has quietiy accepted the 
inevitable during her husband’s absence 
and is enjoying her usual social gaieties 
with Germans and English in about equal 
numbers. Yeovil openly rebels at first, 
but gradually he settles down to a quiet 
country life to make the best of existing 
circumstantes. 

We think Mr. Munro might have made 
a good real more of his tale than he has, 
though we do not believe he ever could 
make it seem plausible. His narrative is 
disjointed and hangs loosely together. 
Characters in great numbers appear in 
some chapters never to appear again or 
only momentarily and in the end one is 
left wondering what is going to happen 
next. On the whole, the book leaves much 
to be desired. 


William and Bill. By Grace MacGow- 
an Cooke and Caroline Wood Morrison. 
The Century Company. 


Two boys, cousins of the same name, 
are thrown in contact with each other. 
One is called “Bill,” and is a harum- 
scarum youngster who is clever enough 
to bully everybody into giving in to 
him. The other is a mollycoddle and 
more a girl than a boy. He is called 
William by all. 

The story tells of these two _ boys, 
through their school lives and even to 
their love-affairs. 


William Winston. By Julia Williams 
Sheehy. Broadway Publishing Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Although this chronicle of the Rebel- 
lion was not written for juvenile readers, 
what a lesson it teaches young Ameri- 
cans! 

William Winston, inspired with a pa- 
triotic spirit, although too young to join 
the army, was enabled to become a drum- 
mer-boy. His promotion achieved by 
bravery and clear-headed activity will re- 
call similar experiences to veteran read- 
ers and kindle the fire of patriotism in 
the rising generation. 


Worry. By Ralph Kent 
Sherman, French & Co. 


Buckland. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


CONCERNING ARNOLD BENNETT 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY announce the acquisition 
to their list, by purchase from Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, of the following books by Arnold Bennett; namely, 


CLAYHANGER 
HILDA LESSWAYS 
DENRY THE AUDACIOUS 


The third volume of the Clayhanger trilogy is also included 
in this purchase and due notice of its publication date will 
be given. 


Arnold Bennett’s Books 
Novels: New Uniform Edition 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE, Net $1.50 
CLAYHANGER..... . Net $1.50 
HILDA LESSWAYS... . Net $1.50 
THE OLD ADAM Net $1.35 
DENRY THE AUDACIOUS 

. . Net $1.35 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE 
TROTTED oc ws ew ss POC LSO 


HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND 

An Idyllic Diversion. . . Net $1.20 
ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS 

Net $1.20 

LEONORA: The Tragedy of a Com- 

monplace Life Net $1.20 


BURIED ALIVE Net $1.20 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 

Net $1.20 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH 

Net $1.20 
A GREAT MAN Net $1.20 
THE BOOK OF CARLOTTA 

Net $1.20 
THE GLIMPSE Net $1.20 
HUGO: A Fantasia on Modern Themes 

Net $0.50 
THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL 

Net $0.50 


Pocket Philosophies 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS WIFE 
12mo, Net $0.75 
HOW TO LIVE ON 24 HOURS A 


Net $0.50 


THE HUMAN MACHINE, Net $0.75 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY . . Net $0.75 
LITERARY TASTE: How to Form It 

Net $0.75 


Plays 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
Net $1.00 
. Net $1.00 
Net $1.00 


THE HONEYMOON .. 
POLITE FARCES.... 


MILESTONES. By Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblauch 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 

Net $1.00 
CUPID AND COMMONSENSE 
Net $1.00 
Net $1.00 


Miscellaneous 


PARIS NIGHTS: And Other Impres- 
sions of Places and People. With 
forty-six illustrations by E. A. Rick- 

Octavo, Net $3.00 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR 
. . Net $1.00 

THE FEAST OF ST. FRIEND 
Net $0.50 


ARNOLD BENNETT THE MAN AND HIS WORK, together with 
analyses of his various novels, the whole making a most interesting 


| booklet, will be sent free of charge upon request. 


| GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 
By Annie S. Peck, M.A. 


‘‘Its text is immensely informative.’’—The Outlook. 
‘By far the most useful vade mecum for the tourist.’",—The New York Evening Post. 


RU IA Octavo, 
THE RUSSIAN NOVEL py E. M. De Vogue bog 
The first appearance in English of this notable book which has passed through twelve 


editions in French and which has been translated into almost every European 
language. It tells of the origin, rise and progress of the Russian novel, and its 
influence in moulding modern Russia. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS: 
By Lady Constance Lytton 12mo, Net $1.00 


Reciting the experiences and adventures of a titled suffragette, imprisoned first with full 
knowledge of her position and later under a disguise—the result is highly informing, 
illuminating and interesting to a degree. 


THE HAPPY IRISH By Harold Begbie 


With many illustrations, chiefly 
from photographs by the Author. 


Octavo, Net $2.50 


Some Personal Experiences 


Illustrated, 
12mo, Net $1.25 


A happily interesting book not on the Irish question but about the two sorts of Irishmen 
who go to make the Irish question. 


THESE SHIFTING SCENES 
By Charles Edward Russell 


In these reminiscences the author tells inside stories of great events. 
incident, amusing experience, and dramatic climax. 


A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS 


Net $1.50 


There is startling 


Forty-eight essays by the first 
Bookman of England. 


By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Net $1.75 
‘Here is a rich store of good reading, especially for bobokmen.’’—The Dial. 


“All are informing, surcharged with truth’s vital spirit and notably free from the 
egotistic fads and persistent hero-worship now current in British literary circles.’’ 
—The North American. 


THE SEA’S ANTHOLOGY 12mo, Net $1.50 


From earliest times down to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, compiled and edited, 


with Notes, Introduction and an Appendix, by J. E. PATTERSON. 
THE HAPPY ART OF CATCHING MEN 
By Rev. R. J. Patterson 12mo, Net $1.00 


A review of one of the most effective movements in the interest of temperance the world 
has ever known, The Catch-My-Pal movement has done more in a twelve-month to 
stamp out the abuse of drink in Ireland than half a century of talk and legislation. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH: A System of Dogmatics 
By Prof. Theodore Haering, D.D. | tg a 


‘It is men on the outlook for positive, distinct, characteristic Christian truth—truth as 
deep as eternity and as wide as need—which can be spoken out in faith and hope and 
love, who will quickly discern the unsurpassed riches of this book.’’—The British Weekly. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND 
LITERATURE By Jane T. Stoddart 


*‘A volume of such absorbing interest that, open it where you will, you are gripped with 
instant contact with the human and the divine Young and old, intellectual and 
simple alike, may profit by the careful study of this book.’’— Florence L. Barclay 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Translation 
By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. Net $1.50 


‘Dr. Moffatt has achieved a very great and remarkable success. There is a distinct 
gain in having placed in one’s hands a modern version of the Gospels which is colored 
by the consistency of one mind, working through the whole translation.”’ 


—Christian Intelligencer. 
NEW YORK At All Booksellers 38 WEST 32d ST. 


Octavo, 


Net $2.25 


This healthy little story tells of the 
worrying time which Mrs. Simpkins faced 
amid few real difficulties and her per- 
plexing problems likely to overwhelm 
her, if the “borrowed troubles” ever 
arose. Like numerous members of the 
human race, she delighted in crossing 
bridges which never existed, and her 
beneficial lesson cannot fail to uplift oth- 
ers of the worrying disposition who de- 
plore their self-made anxieties. 


Youth. By Joseph Conrad. 
day, Page & Co. 


Double- 
$1.35, postpaid. 


Biography and History 


Balkans, The. By William M. Sloane. 
Eaton & Mains. $1.50, postpaid. 


Professor Sloane has long been an ac- 
cepted authority on questions covering 
the near East. He was in Europe during 
the recent Balkan trouble and had an 
opportunity to see at first hand that 
most complicated situation. He now gives 
a scholarly and illuminating account of 
the whole question as he has been able to 
view it, going into the religious, social 
and political aspects of the case in a 
most comprehensive fashion. 


Cecil Rhodes. By Gordon Le Sueur. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $3.50. 


A pleasing biography of a man about 
whose name there is always a fascina- 
tion. Mr. Le Sueur was one of Rhodes’ 
secretaries, and his book throws a great 
deal of interesting light on the charac- 
ter of the South African diamond king. 


Chantilly in History and Art. By 
Louise M. Richter. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $6.00, postpaid. 


This is a splendid big volume on a 
subject of very real and special interest 
to art students and collectors, as well 
as historians. The author has made a 
detailed study of the history of Chantilly, 
and has spent some years in close contem- 
plation of its remarkable treasures. She 
now writes exhaustively of the famous 
Chateau of Chantilly and its renowned 
owners, with the rare art treasures that 
are housed therein and to which only a 
few have access. It is the work of a 
scholar first, but it has that appreciation 
for the beautiful and romantic that gives 
many of its pages more than a touch of 
poetry. 


Coming Hawaii, The. By Joseph King 
Goodrich. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
The. By Francis Fisher Browne. Browne 
& Howell Company. 
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Remembering the vast amount of lit- 
erature that has appeared during the 
years which have elapsed since the death 
of Lincoln, it would seem as if there 
were nothing more that need or could be 
written concerning our martyred Presi- 
dent. Yet here is a book of five-hundred- 
and-ninety-nine pages on the life of Lin- 
coln and so wonderful is the force of that 
personality, so marvelous the charm, the 
strength, the courage, the power of the 
man that to begin the book is to feel the 
desire to go on reading, reading, reading 
—forgetting that the story is one pub- 
lished and read many times before. 

The work is very well done, and the 
book carefully indexed and printed. There 
is a hitherto unpublished drawing of Lin- 
coln by John Nelson Marble as a frontis- 
piece. 


Forty Year of It. By Brand Whit- 
lock. D. Appleton & Co. 


What “it” is, the reader is to find out. 
The title would impress the fact of the 
length of time which Mr. Whitlock has 
been “on the job.” The book is, in fact, 
the pleasantly written reminiscence of 
his Middle Western political activities 
and association with men of note in pub- 
lic life. He was in close touch with per- 
sonages ranging in character from Alt- 
geld and Tom Johnson to William D. 
Howells—with many other names be- 
tween, including that of “Golden Rule 
Jones.” The stream of incident and nar- 
rative sparkles with not a little that is 
striking and much that is rememberable. 
The radicalism of the leading characters 
bespeaks many a pungent remark and 
many a moral challenge. A good book to 
pick up if not to read solidly through. 


Haskalah Movement in Russia, 
By Jacob S. Raisin. 
Society. 


The. 
Jewish Publication 


With a flood of Russian Jews steadily 
coming to our country it is well that 
American Christians, as well as Jews, 
should have an unprejudiced apprecia- 
tion of the sterling stuff of which these 
brave but afflicted people are made. 


The word “Haskalah” stands for a 
movement toward modern enlightenment 
among the Russian Jews. It has been in 
progress for a half-century. The lead- 
ers in this cultural crusade are known 
as Maskilim. The modes by which this 
western progress was to be accomplished 
have differed—as have ideals and ten- 
dencies. To trace these varying phases 
from an indistinct glimmering to a glor- 
ious effulgence is the main object of the 
author. 


The book portrays the various sociologi- 
cal aspects of the Russian Jew, shows his 
intellectual conquests, his power of ac- 
complishment, his moral fiber. It is pack- 
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BIERCE’S COLLECTED WORKS 
AND NEALE’S MAGAZINE 
ALL FOR $15.00 
$3.00 DOWN $2.00 A MONTH 


Only a few sets of the first large “Buckram Edition” of “The Collected Works of 
Ambrose Bierce,” compiled, edited and arranged by the author, are now left. They are 
exactly like the “Autograph Edition,” which is sold at $120 a set net, except for the binding, 
which is buckram instead of full morocco. They are a part of the first printing. There are 
12 massive octavo volumes to the set, comprising altogether 1,250,000 words, approximately. 

While they last, one of these sets and Neale’s Magazine for one year will be supplied 
to subscribers at $15, payable $3 down and $2 on the first day of each month thereafter 
until payment in full shall have been made. No discount for cash. No special contract 
blank necessary to those who refer to this announcement when ordering; but further in- 


formation, table of contents, prospectus, will be supplied on request, if further informa- 
tion be desired. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW (London): 
recalling the best productions of Colburn and 
century.” 


“The binding and printing are perfect, 
Rivingtons at the beginning of the last 


General Literature 


Thomas Nelson Page, American Ambassador to Italy, author of “Marse Chan,” “Red 
Rock,” and other books: “There is no publisher whose publications interest me more and 
whose books I have bought in the last few years a greater number of.” Professor Raymond 
Weeks, Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University: “Since about the time | 
received your catalog (the most fascinating American catalog I hav seen) I hav intended 
riting to express my appreciation of what you hav accomplisht for letters in this country.” 
R. M. Wall, in the Richmond Evening Journal: “I do not think that I have ever 
seen one of Neale’s books that I did not covet aside from its subject matter, simply as a 
beautiful thing.” In the domain of general literature the Neale output this spring is 
unusually interesting, and includes, among others, works as follows: 


Mitchell. 


Masters of the Show: 


As Seen in Retrospect By One Who 
Has Been Associated With the American 
Stage for Nearly Fifty Years. By Av- 
custus Prrov, who, during his long and 
distinguished career, has been a member 
of Booth’s company, leading man, man- 
ager for the Grand Opera House in To- 
ronto, manager for the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in New York, manager for Booth’s 
Theatre in New York, manager for W. J. 
Scanlan, Robert Mantell, Joseph Murphy, 
Rose Coghlan, Chauncey Olcott, Kathryn 
Kidder and others. More recently he was 
the manager of the Grand Opera House, 
New York. In this volume he gives in- 
timate sketches of the notable actors of his 
day. Profusely illustrated. $2.15 by mail. 


My Ogowe 

By Ropert 
S.T.D. 
Africa, pioneer and explorer, Dr. Nassau 
has contributed largely to both science and 


Hamitt Nassau, M.D, 
For forty-five years a resident of 


literature. While in Africa he sent large 
ethnological collections to American uni- 
versities and was the first to send a carcass 
of a gorilla and perfect gorilla brains to be 
examined by anatomists. He is a member 
of various scientific bodies in this country 
and abroad. His “In an Elephant Corral, 
and Other Tales of West African Exper- 
iences,” was published by this house a year 
ago. But his greatest achievement in lit- 
erature, and the culmination of his varied 
literary activities, is this volume. It com- 
prises more than 700 pages of text, and 50 
full-page illustrations. Large octavo. $3.25 
by mail. 


Memoirs 
By Joun H. 


with an 


Brinton, M. D.. 
introduction by Dr. S. 


Rilaea, 
We'r 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


Dr. Brinton was a war surgeon, 
with the rank of Major, on the staff of 
General Grant. His memoirs make an im- 
portant addition to American literature, 
covering, as they do, a period of more than 
fifty years. $2.15 by mail. 


The Political and Economic Doc- 


trines of John Marshall 


By JoHN Epwarp Oster, A.M., LL.B. 
Department of Political Science, Columbia 
University. There are many features of 
this volume that have never been brought 
out before, such as the hitherto unpublish- 
ed letters of the great Chief Justice, his 
speeches, and the cream of his decisions. 
The letters show the working of his mind 
perhaps even better than do the decisions: 
They show his prejudices, his pride, his 
strength, his weakness, and reveal Mar- 
shall as he has never been known to any 
living person. Large octavo; approximate- 
ly 200,000 words. $3.25 by mail. 


With Dr. Grenfell in Labrador 


3y CuTHpert LEE, with a chapter by Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, and with an introduction 
by Douglas Palmer. Dr. Grenfell, in the 
opening chapter, tells of the present draw- 
backs in the lives and the surroundings of 
the Labrador people, and points out the 
great possibilities for the near future. He 
describes the whole economic organization 
of the coast, bringing in a wealth of per- 
sonal anecdotes and illustrations. The rest 
of the book tells of the people, the Indians, 
the Eskimo, and the white natives, how 
they live, what they eat, how they talk. 
Above all the book is a personal, intimate 
view of Grenfell and his work. Profusely 
illustrated. $1.50 by mail. 


New York 
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IMPORTANT NEALE BOOKS 
Neale’s Civil War Library 


General Randolph K. Evans, U. S. A., Commanding the Department of the East, with 
headquarters at Governor’s Island: “I appreciate the value of your work for American 
literature in general, and especially what you have done as a military missionary in pub- 
lishing books which many other publishers would have rejected, with a view to increasing 
military comprehension among our people,—an important part of governmental knowledge 
in regard to which a great majority of our people sit in outer darkness and blissful ignor- 
ance.” During the past eighteen years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more 
than one hundred volumes that relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, South- 
erners, and disinterested students and critics. These publications have become known as 
Neale’s Civil War Library, which probably comprises the most important output of mili- 
tary works that has ever been published by any one house. To this comprehensive library 


important volumes are frequently being added. Among the recent editions are: 


The Valley Campaigns 


By Tuomas A. Asusy, M.D., LL.D. 
This is a book of reminiscences, by a non- 
combatant too young for military service, 
while between the lines in the Shenandoah 
Valley during the Civil War. $2.15 by mail. 
Dr. Ashby’s life of his kinsman, Turner 
Ashby, has just been published by our 
house. $2.65 by miail. 


Pilot Knob: The Thermopylae 
of the West 


3y Cyrus A. Pererson, a Federal par- 
ticipant, and JosEpH Mitts Hanson. The 
authors, both writers of distinction, have 
utilized accumulated data, including a great 
deal of correspondence with respect to the 
battle, and have embodied the narratives of 
more than one “hundred survivors of the 
conflict. Octavo, 324 pp. $2.15 by mail. 


The Battle of Gettysburg: The 
Crest Wave of the Civil War 


By Francis MarsHAt, a Union partici- 
pant. Octavo; 337 pages, besides 50 illus- 
trations, approximately. $2.15 by mail. An- 
other important work on Gettysburg re- 
cently issued by our house is “The Attack 
and Defense of Littlke Round Top,” by 
Oliver Willcox Norton, a Federal partici- 
pant. Octavo; 350 pages, besides illustra- 
tions. $2.15 by mail. 


The Strategy of Robert E. Lee 


By J. J. Bowen. This volume com- 
prises the only full study of the strategy of 
any of the leaders of the Civil War, either 
Federal or Confederate. The author was a 
member of the celebrated Richmond Ho- 
witzers. Profusely illustrated. $2.15 by 
mail. 


The Negro and His Problems 


To the important Neale publications that relate to the Negro and his problems have 


been added several new volumes since the first of this year. 


In these books the relations 


of the white man and the black as they exist throughout the world are discussed by prom- 


inent members of both the Caucasian and the Negro races. 


educator in a letter to the publishers says: 


A prominent Southern white 


“Your policy of absolute fairness with regard 


to the Negro question, along with your sympathy for the South, make me wish to co-oper- 


ate with you as far as possible.” 


In a letter that a prominent Western colored educator 


wrote to the publishers, he said: “I am deeply impressed with the justice of your house, I 


see 
literature.” 


The Negro Races 


Vol. II. East and South Africans, With 
a Full Account of the Slave Trade. By 
JeromME Down, Professor of Sociology and 
Economics, University of Oklahoma. $2.65 
by mail. The third volume of this series, 
“The Negroes of America,” is now in pre- 
paration. The volumes are each sold at 
$2.65 by mail. 


The Facts of Reconstruction 


3y Major JoHN R. Lyncu, U. S. A. In 
his “Autobiography of Seventy Years,” 
the late Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
says: “Perhaps on the whole, the ablest 
of the colored men who served with me in 
Congress was John R. Lynch, of Missis- 
sippi.” Major Lynch served as Temporary 
Chairman of the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1884. After his term in Con- 
gress, he served as Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury. In this book he boldly justifies 
reconstruction as the only sound and moral 
political course that could have been taken. 
$1.65 by mail. 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 
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often, and he never tires of speaking of your great work in behalf of the Negro in 


Race Orthodoxy in the South 


By Tuomas Pearce BAILEY, a prominent 
Southern educator and writer, who has 
held professorships in the Universities of 
California, Chicago and Missouri. Although 
a Southerner, now engaged in educational 
work in the South, he has lived ten years 
in the North, and has studied the Negro 
and his problems of every section of the 
United States. $2.15 by -mail. , 


Out of the House of Bondage 


By Ketrty Miter, Dean of the Co'lege 
of Arts and Sciences, Howard University. 
“This Negro,” says the BOSTON HER- 
ALD, “stands between the radicalism of 
DuBois and the opportunism of Booker 
Washington.” He is undoubtedly among 
the ablest Negroes of his time. His book, 
“Race Adjustment: Essays on the Negro in 
America,” which is also published by our 
house, at $2.15 by mail, is now in the third 
edition. $1.65 by mail. 


New York 


ed with knowledge of a kind of historical 
development difficult to obtain yet of real 
importance and world interest. It is com- 
mended to all thinking readers as a story 
to be reckoned with. 


Hellas and the Balkan Wars. 
J. Cassavetti. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
postpaid. 


By D. 
$3.00, 


Heroes of the Farthest North and 
Farthest South. By J. Kennedy Mac- 
lean. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 450 cents, 
postpaid. 


This stirring account of Polar discov- 
ery and Polar heroes gives in condensed 
form the complete story of the many 
attempts to reach the Poles. The narra- 
tive goes back to the famous expedition 
of Sir John Franklin, and every note- 
worthy later undertaking is given a 
place. Among the explorers whose ex- 
periences are described are Kane, De 
Long, Greely, Nansen, Andree, Peary, 
Shackleton, Scott and Amundsen, as well 
as several less celebrated discoverers. In 
all man’s struggles with the forces of 
Nature, there is none so fascinating and 
full of romance as those associated with 
the search for the Poles. The story of 
the men who have braved the terrors of 
these icy regions is one well worth tell- 
ing—a story of daring and endurance 
without a parallel in the history of man- 
kind. The author has carried through 
his undertaking in admirable style. The 
book is thoroughly readable, and though 
designed for boys and girls, will un- 
doubtedly prove of interest to older peo- 
ple. Maps are included of both the Arc- 
tic and the Antarctic regions, and there 
are twelve full-page illustrations. This 
is probably the best short account of 
Polar exploration yet issued. 


By Prince Bern- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Imperial Germany. 
hard Von Bulon. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Joe Taylor, Barnstormer. By 
Taylor. William R. Jenkins. 
postpaid. 


J. 
$1.25, 


The autobiography of an _ old-time 
minstrel who served fifty years before 
the footlights. He traveled everywhere, 
in Australia and China, and Europe and 
America, and this story tells of his many 
odd experiences. 


Memories of My Youth. By George 
Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Review later. 


Loraine 
$2.50, post- 


Napoleon at Bay. By F. 
Petre. John Lane Company. 
paid. 


Our Navy. By Archibald Hurd. Fred- 


| erick Warne & Co. 





One of the “Imperial Library’s” small 
handbooks providing comprehensive in- 
formation of a valuable order. 


Outline History of China. By H. H. 
Gowen. Sherman, French & Co. 

A history of China is so full of possi- 
bilities that one feels as if much more 
might have been made of these facts 
brought together by the author, had he 
chosen an artistic style. 

The book does not make good reading 
at all after the introduction, for from 
that throughout the context is set down 
in the form of notes of varying lengths 
and history in such guise does not call 
out much enthusiasm on the part of the 
reader, even though the notes are infor- 
mative. If the author had chosen a 
narrative style the book would command 
far more attention. As it is, it can only 
be used as a reference book, if it is used 
at all. 


A Oey 8 
Boston. 


Memories. LeRoy Phillips, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Roman Imperialism. By Tenney 
Frank. The Macmillan Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Travel and Description 


By Nippon’s Lotus Ponds. By 
Matthias Klein. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Review later. 


Trish Land and Liberty. 
F. McCarthy. 


J. 
$2.25, postpaid. 


By Michael 
McBride, Nast & Co. 


A complete study of Irish life and 
character, covering the gentleman, the 
farmer and the laborer. The author is 
very fair in his views as regards the 
reasons for the difficulties that are al- 
ways confronting Ireland, but his great 
love for his own land and people pro- 
vide him with a contagious enthusiasm 
at some points. The book is beautifully 
made and illustrated. 


Java and Her Neighbors. 
S. Walcott. 


By Arthur 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A volume devoted to the Dutch East 
Indies, a study of the place and the peo- 
ple. There is provided information of 
a very useful order along a line not often 
touched upon by traveler-students. The 
result is a book that will contribute de- 
cidedly to the literature of unfamiliar 
hunting grounds for the wanderer. 


Journeyings With Jesus. 
William Elsey. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Charles 
Richard G. Badger. 


A volume of travel sketches centering 
in the Holy Land. 
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Important New Books 


For Sale by Booksellers Everywhere 


Cordelia Blossom by George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh Price $1.35 net 


A brilliant new book by the author of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” It introduces 
a charming heroine and distinctive new “Chester-types” in highly amusing domestic, 
social and political adventures. 


The Dream Doctor by Arthur B. Reeve 
Illustrated by Will Foster Price $1.35 net 

The new adventures of Craig Kennedy, Scientific Detective—the most entertaining, 

up-to-the-minute detective character in fiction to-day. The present volume unites 

baffling mystery and scientific solution with rare art in story-telling. 


With the Best Intention by Bruno Lessing 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker Price $1.25 net 


Millions of readers regard Bruno Lessing as “the Kipling of the Ghetto,” story- 
teller-in-chief of New York’s great East Side. Here is his complete story of 
“Lapidowitz” to date, a book of rare humor, pathos and romance. A classic of 
modern fiction. 


The Two Sisters by Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
Illustrated Price $1.25 net 


The countless admirers of Mrs. Van de Water’s short stories of married life will 
welcome her important new novel. It is a strong, fascinating story of real American 
life, exceptional in its sympathetic power and human interest. 


Mirandy by Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble Price $1.00 net 


A masterpiece of humorous character delineation, true to life, refreshing, delicious. 
The twenty-one droll illustrations by E. W. Kemble make the book unique. 


Anecdotes of the Hour 
Illustrated Price 50 cents net 


As told by Winston Churchill, Jack London, Gilbert Parker, George Ade, Rudyard 
Kipling, Champ Clark, Charles Dana Gibson, George M. Cohan and over 150 other 
men famous in all walks of life. 


by Famous Men 


Charm of the Antique 


Iilustrated—Frontispiece in color 


by Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
Price $2.50 net Ready in June 
The joy of seeking and acquiring the things that count in home-making is here 
described by writers who are known and loved by many thousands of readers. With 
its illustrations from photographs the volume is a notable contribution to the subject. 


. : by Edwin Markham, Judge Ben B. 
Children in Bondage lietean aul dineune tied! 


Illustrated Ready in May 


An authoritative, intensely interesting book on child labor, a subject of highest im- 

portance to every thoughtful American. The complete results of special investiga- 

tions. Introduction by Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary National Child Labor Committee. 
Of Foods, Beverages and 


1 rere) 1 Tests Toilet Accessories 


Illustrated from photographs 


Price $1.50 net 


° 
by Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 
Price $1.25 net Ready in May 

Two years testing, backed by years of experience, presented in classified form. A 
vital statement of facts and practices that should be known to parents, doctors, 
teachers, and manufacturers. Dr. Wiley’s findings and opinions on foods, bever- 
ages, and toilet accessories are here made available as never before. 


Adding Years to Your Life y Henry Smith Williams, 
Illustrated 


Are you ageing too fast? Do you know that the secret of keeping young has been 
discovered? Thousands who read the warnings and heed the simple vet authoritative 
advice in Dr. Williams’ remarkable volume can add many years to their lives. 


Price $7.00 net 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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BLACK IS WHITE 


The Latest Novel 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of ‘‘ Graustark,"’ “‘ The Hollow of 
Her Hand,”’ ete. 


To prove that black is white 
would be difficult; but not more 
difficult than for George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon to write an uninteresting 
story. From the opening chapter, 
from the first scene in which two 
old men sit a whole evening before 
an open fire, guessing, puzzling, 
wondering about the contents of a 
wireless telegram which they dare 
not open, ‘‘ Black is White’’ has the 
best of all qualities for a story— 
interest. 


Illustrations in color by A. I. Keller. 


An illustration from “BLACK 1S WHITE,” 
Mr. McCutcheon’s latest book 


400 pages. $1.30 net. 


SIX NOVELS 


DARK HOLLOW 


By Anna Katharine Green 
Third Edition 
A melodramatic mystery story, as 


puzzling and mystifying as ‘‘The Leav- 
enworth Case.’’ JIJilustrated. $1.35 net. 


The YOUNGEST WORLD 


By Robert Dunn 
A new author has written, so critics 
claim, the best story of Alaska that has 
yet appeared. $7.40 net. 


THE MAKING OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN 
By W. L. George 

‘*The best novel of the current crop, 


to the best of my knowledge and belief.’’ 
—Baltimore Evening Sun. $1.35 net. 


INITIATION 


By Robert Hugh Benson 


The initiation of a selfish man into a 
realization of his real duty and respon- 
sibility. $7.35 net. 


THE PRIMAL 
LURE 


By V. E. Roe 


A dramatic story of devotion, sacri- 
fice and love in a Hudson Bay Post. 
Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


THE SWORD HAND OF 
NAPOLEON 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 

A picturesque and dashing novel 
about the Retreat from Moscow. Jilus- 
trated. $1.35 net. 


THE AGE OF MOTHER POWER 
By C. Gasquoine Hartley 
Author of “‘The Truth About Woman."’ 


Researches into a most interesting period of evolution—the age of mother-right 
and mother descent, by one of the keenest thinkers and cleverest writers of the 


feminist movement. $1.25 net. 


EUGENICS: TWELVE UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
By Prof. Morton A. Aldrich and others 
Twelve selected lectures discussing different phases of eugenics, by authorities 


on the subjects discussed. $2.00 net. 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE UP-TO-DATE 


INCLUDING NULLOS 


By H. P. CLARK 


Mrs. H. P. Clark, one of the most successful teachers of bridge in New York, 


has written several books on bridge which have met with popular favor. 


red silk, flexible covers. 60 cents net. 


Bound in 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Dodd, Mead & Company, NewYork 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street 


London: An Intimate Picture. By 
Henry James Forman. McBride, Nast 
& Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


Syria. By Lewis Gaston Leary. Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


Inexpensive reprints of two splendid 
volumes recently issued as elaborate gift- 
books. These will serve as travelers’ 
handbooks in a most efficient way. 


On Old-World Highways. By Thomas 
D. Murphy. The Page Company. $3.00, 
postpaid. 


Another of Mr. Murphy’s interesting 
records of motor trips through France, 
Germany and Great Britain. The book 
contains more than fifty beautiful re- 
productions from photographs, sixteen of 
which are in full color. It is a book 
that the prospective traveler will revel 
in, it is a volume that the reader at home 
will enjoy thoroughly. Mr. Murphy 
knows how to find the picturesque place 
in Europe, and the motor car carries him 
where trains can never go. 


It is altogether a handsome and at- 
tractive volume. 


Out of Egypt. By M. 
Crouse. Richard Badger. 
paid. 


Elizabeth 
$1.50, post- 


The record of a journey up the Nile, 
bringing in information regarding the 
history and religion of Egypt which wil] 
be of value to the student. 


Some World Circuit Wanderings: By 
William Ford Nichols. Paul Elder & 
Co. 


Terry's Japanese Empire, Including 
Korea and Formosa. By T. Philip Terry. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00, post- 
paid. 


A book arranged on the Baedeker Plan, 
giving a complete and valuable guide- 
book for travelers. The popularity of 
Japan as a hunting ground for tourists 
has made a book like this desirable, but 
the author has provided something far in 
excess of the most sanguine hopes. It 
is a small, compact volume of 1150 pages, 
with many maps and plans. It gives 
routes to and from Japan and trips in 
the vicinity of the island; in fact, it is 
everything that the traveler could pos- 
sibly need in the way of accurate infor- 
mation. 


Political Economy and Social 


Science 
Economic Synthesis. By 
Lovia. The Macmillan Company. 
postpaid. 


Achille 
$3.00, 
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Industrial Situation, The. By Frank 
Tracy Carlton. F. H. Revell Company. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Review later. 


Instinct of Workmanship, The. By 
Thorstein Veblein. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

Review later. 


Social Forces in England and Amer- 
ica. By H. G. Wells. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.00, postpaid. 

Review later. 


Taxation and the Distribution of 
Wealth. By Frederic Mathews. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


A bulky volume of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages which aims to draw to a com- 
mon focus of social organization studies in 
economic, ethical and practical relations 
of fiscal systems. The contents covers 
an astonishing variety of subjects not 
commonly interwoven with questions of 
economics or fiscal systems. Protection 
in its older and newer forms, and taxa- 
tion in its complex of method are nat- 
urally looked for in such a book. But 
following these comes the discussion of 
progress—including science, fine art and 
politics; religion—including the great 
leaders and world religions, with Greek 
drama and philosophy; philosophy itself 
as represented in its writers and sys- 
tems; politics, theoretical and practical. 

‘The idea is that national fiscal poli- 

cies bear a close relation to social and 
political questions, with intellectual lev- 
els, with morals and religion, with or- 
ganized thought and action. This is true 
as a proposition; but while the book 
draws on a large and varied literature, 
aggregates ideas, notions and _ historic 
practices, displays no little learning— 
at least in width, it seems to us to fail 
in continuity, in concentration and in 
leading to a definite conclusion. 


Educational 


Childhood of the World, The. By Ed- 
ward Clodd. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


A new edition of a book already in use 
by educators. It provides a simple ac- 
count of the origin of man and of the 
early history of the world. The author 
has drawn upon the best and most mod- 
ern knowledge available for his state- 
ments, and has arranged them in a clear 
and usuable way. 


Guide to Historical Fiction, A. By 
Ernest A. Baker. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


A companion volume to A Guide to the 
Best Fiction in English. These are large 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW SPRING FICTION 


THE RECONNAISSANCE 
By GORDON GARDINER. A novel of strik- 
ing power and originality, a vivacious story of 
adventure. Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


THE TREASURE 


KATHLEEN NORRIS'’S New Novel. By the 
author of “‘Mother,”’ etc. A new novel by this 
popular author, redolent again of the home 
atmosphere. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


GRANNIE 


By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS. A beautiful 
novel of home life, of the sweetness and signifi- 
cance of age, and the link between old and 
young. $1.35 net 


STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Romantic 
prose stories as remarkable as this popular 
Irish author's fine poetry. $1.25 net 


SANDY 


S. R. CROCKETT’S New Novel. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘Patsy,’’ ‘The Stickit Minister,” etc. A 
hero, this time, as captivating as Mr. Crockett’s 
previous attractive heroine, ‘ Patsy"’ 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


A STEPDAUGHTER OF THE PRAIRIE 


By MARGARET LYNN. A fascinating nar- 
rative of the everyday life of prairie folk in the 
Far West. $1.25 net 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


TRAVEL. DESCRIPTION 


THE PHILIPPINES: Past and Present 
By DEAN C. WORCESTER (Secretary of the 
Interior, Philippines, 1901-13). A timely, ac- 
curate work on conditions in the Philippines by 
“the one man on earth who knows most about 

the subject.”’ 
Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION 
By SIDNEY LOW. Introduction by the Earl 
of Cromer. A faithful account of the great 
modern progress in Egypt and its growing 
importance. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
Observations and Impressions 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE. A new, revised edi- 
tion of *“‘the most important work ever written 
on the South American republics.” 
Colored maps. $2.50 net 


Published at 
64-66 5th Ave., N.Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


POETRY. DRAMA 


CHITRA 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A power. 
ful lyrical drama by the spiritual Bengali poet- 
philosopher. $1.00 net 
Also by RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE POST-OFFICE 
An idealistic drama of child-life. $1.00 net 


THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. The latest work of 
this powerful poet. $1.25 net 
THE FLIGHT AND OTHER POEMS 
By DR. GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 
Nature verse of one of America’s foremost 
poets. $1.25 net 


THE FOOTHILLS OF PARNASSUS 

By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. A delight- 
ful selection of this entertaining poet's best 
verse. $1.25 net 


On sale wherever 
books are sold 


WHAT WOULD A WOMAN DO IN CONGRESS ? 


THE CONGRESSWOMAN 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


Author of ‘THE LAPSE OF ENOCH WENTWORTH,” 
“THE WOMAN FROM WOLVERTON,” ETC. 


In this fine new story Mrs. Curtis has looked 
ahead a bit, and out of a situation that is bound 
to come about she gives us a powerful picture 
of just what the woman in high public office 


must contend with. 


500 pages. 


$1.35 net. 


Other New Fiction—Just Published 


THE QUARTERBREED 


By ROBERT AMES BENNET, author of “FOR THE WHITE 
CHRIST,” etc. A story of the Northwest Indian Reservation, ex- 
ceedingly well written and the exciting situations exceptionally well handled. Itis one of the best 
Western stories that has been published in a long time. Illustrated in full color by the Kinneys. 


THE FOREST MAIDEN 


Net $1.25. 


By LEE ROBINET. A young man, hunting with a half-breed guide, catches sight of a beautiful 
girl standing on the shore of a lake in the midst of the woods. In spite of his superstitious guide’s 
remonstrances, he starts in pursuit of the wood nymph, following her into the tangled, unbroken forest 
wilderness, and there meets with a series of adventures which satisfies even the most ardent readers 


longing for thrills. Watch this new author. Illustrated in full color by George Brehm. 


Net $1.25. 


THE YELLOW ANGEL 


_By MARY STEWART DAGGETT, author of “MARIPOSILLA,” etc. The “Yellow Angel” is a 
Chinese cook in Los Angeles, of the gentle, peaceful, masterful type now becoming almost a memory, 
and the story depicts his gradual development from the simple ideals of his fatherland to the wider 


outlook of the new “‘Chinese-American.” 


Net $1.00. 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


1575-8 Transportation Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**In this, the most notable 
novel of the year, Mr. Locke has 
returned to the manner which in 


« 
. ‘The Beloved Vagabond’ won 
@) by eR akel t? for him a foremost place in the 
A. ranks of novelists. After reading 
4 


the morbid problem novel of the 


Pres hour, the book is like a fresh 
Ou breeze from the hills—it radiates 
the pure joy of life.’’ 


—Phila. Public Ledger. 


































































_ WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


@ Mr. Locke has never written a more delightful story; his 
“Beloved Vagabond” is the only thing that can be compared 
with it. 




















q “The Fortunate Youth” has the magic of pure romance 
and the dramatic qualities that are a part of life’s experiences 
when a man rises to great heights from poverty, oppression 
and mystery. Mr. Locke depicts a new sort of vagabond— 
Paul, a slum child whose only fortune is his extraordinary 
physical beauty. This beauty helps Paul to win his way up- 
ward in the social scale, and on his path he passes through va- 
rious strata of Bohemia—the caravan, the studio and the stage. 


With 8 illustrations by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Large 12mo. 
Decorative Cloth. $1.35 net. 































































NEW NOVELS FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 














JUST PUBLISHED 


FOOL OF APRIL 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
author of ‘‘If I Were King,"’ etc. Cloth 
$1.35 net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HOME OF THE 
SEVEN DEVILS 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, author 
of “‘Sparrows,’’ ‘“The Sins of the Children,” 
etc. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


Every woman's heart being, as a wise man 
said, the home of at least seven devils, Mr. 
Newte here conducts his ascetic hero through 
a maze of startling adventures. 





























Awhirling story of whims and humors, of a mad 
and merry world into which is thrown an elder- 
ly bank clerk, to cut a dash for one year, only, 
asa man of mark and money. - He falls among 
rogues, distinguishes himself mightily, and 
then—becomes a delightful sort of April Fool. 








SECOND EDITION 


VICTORY LAW 


By ANNE WARWICK, author of “The 
Unknown Woman,” ‘“‘The Meccas of the 
World,” etc. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


**Miss Warwick's novel gives special empha- 
sis to the fascination of the world behind the 
footlights; to the call of the stage ever ringing 
in the ears of those who have trodden its 
boards. . . . A delightful book."’ 
—New York Times. 





SECOND EDITION 


THE FLYING INN 


CHESTERTON’S AMAZING NOVEL 
Decorated Cloth. $1.30 net. 









“There’s more robustious humor in it than in 
anything that has been written since G. K. C. 
last put his name to a title-page. *’ 

—Chicago Tribune. 







JOHN LANE COMPANY” - - «= NEW YORK 
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books of reference in which the world’s 
fiction is carefully classified and anno- 
tated. It is an important work for li- 
brarians. 


Initiation Into Philosophy. By Emile 
Faguet. Translated by’ Sir Howe Gor- 
don. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


A text-book for beginners, written in 
a clear, understandable way. Excellent 
for the younger student about to go into 
philosophy. 


Roget’s Thesaurus. Edited by C. O. S. 
Mawson. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


A thoroughly revised and up-to-date 
edition of this famous work in English 
words and phrases. Those who have been 
accustomed to using the book will wel- 
come this new edition; those who have 
not used it have a splendid chance to 
begin now to learn its many values. 


Juveniles 


Benton’s Venture. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. D. Appleton & Co. 


The story of a boys struggle to win 
out in the making a living game against 
odds that involve his career as a mem- 
ber of the school football team. It is 
a story that will hold the boy enthralled. 


John and Betty’s Irish History Visit. 
By Margaret Williamson. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company $1.25, postpaid. 


This is a story that contains much of 
interest as well as many facts that a 
boy or girl will be glad to learn. John 
and Betty are game little travelers— 
they learn as they go. And all that they 
find out about Ireland and the Irish goes 
to make up a charming story. 


Red-House Children’s Vacation, The. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Another delightful book about the 
children of Red House. This is a vaca- 
tion book for boys and girls, and will be 
especially enjoyed by girls of from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age. 


Poetry and Drama 
In the High Hills. By Maxwell Struth- 


ers Burt. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Tragedy of Pompey the Great, The. 
By John Masefield. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A reprint in the new, uniform edition 
of Masefield’s works. 
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Religion 


Not Lawful to Utter. By Dan Craw- 
ford. George H. Doran Company. 


One of the remarkable characters of 
the day—one who has sprung suddenly 
into the light of uncourted fame is the 
missionary-explorer, Dan Crawford. 
Buried from the view and ken of the 
white man for over twenty years in the 
heart of Africa, he was in peculiarly 
close communication with the God of his 
Bible. This latest book is a collection 
of his meditations or devotional Bible 
readings, little homilies pungent with the 
sense of an intense personality back of 
them, yet with no deleterious conscious- 
ness of self in them. These searchings 
into the spiritual significance of Bible 
word and phrase will carry weight be- 
yond their own words because of the 
sacrificial spirit of their writer who, like 
Livingstone and Paul himself, is an un- 
daunted follower of Christ in forbidding 
isolation. 


Our Spiritual Skies. By Charles Coke 
Woods. Eaton & Mains. $1.00, postpaid. 


Spiritual meditations which will pro- 
vide the germinal thought for a series 
of sermons. A practical book with many 
good suggestions. 


Miscellaneous 


Adventurings in the Psychical. By H. 
Addington Bruce. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


A discussion of such subjects as 
“Ghosts and Their Meanings,” “Why I 
Believe in Telepathy,” “Clairvoyance and 
Crystal Gazing,” “Automatic Speaking 
and Writing,” “The Subconscious,” “Dis- 
sociation and Disease,” “The Larger 
Self,” and so on. 


The volume reviews the results of 
modern psychical research in the realm 
of the abnormal and the seemingly super- 
normal. Its especial purpose is to make 
clear their bearings on the nature and 
possibilities of mankind, and to contribute 
something towards a wider knowledge of 
the progress science is making in reveal- 
ing the real causes of such phenomena. 
Especially has he brought out the ex- 
ceedingly practical character of many of 
these discoveries, by which the world 
has been a rich gainer. 

Mr. Bruce has long been a student of 
the psychical, and has written much on 
the subject. His examples are gathered 
from a vast variety of sources, and his 
explanations are based on the latest 
scientific data. 


America. By Wu Tingfang. 
Stokes Company. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Important Spring Books 


PETER PIPER 


By DORIS EGERTON JONES 


Peter Piper is a breezy tale 
of ranch and town life in Aus- 


tralia. 


The theme is that of 


an innocent girl who through 
no fault of her own becomes 


blameworthy. 


It is an essen- 


tially strong book of singular 


charm. 


Colored Wrapper and Frontispiece 


$1.25 net. Ready April 4th 


A SILENT PEAL 
FROM THE 
LIBERTY BELL 


By Adaline May Con- 
way, A.M., Ph.D. 
12mo. Five illus- 
trations. Boards, 
50 cents net. 
Leather, stamped 
in gold, boxed. 


$1.50 net. 


A description of the 
greatest of the relics 
of American patriot- 
ism. The bell tells 
the story of its life in 
the first person and 
discourses on the in- 
timate part it took in 
the stirring events 
that marked the 
early history of this 
country. 


LOW-COST 
RECIPES 


By Edith H. Baird, 
former editor of 
“Table Talk Maga- 
zine.” Small 12mo. 
Cloth. 


75 cents net. 


This book gives reci- 
pes for all times and 
for all occasions. In 
view of the high cost 
of living, however, 
all the recipes have 
been prepared with 
the view of helping 
the housewife to keep 
down costs. Special 
attention is given to 
the use of left-overs. 


Doris Egerton Jones 


DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


(American Crisis 
Biographies) 
By Frederic A. Ogg, 
Ph.D., author of 
“The Governments 
of Europe.” 12mo. 
Cloth. With Fron- 

tispiece portrait. 
$1.25 net. 


A study of Webster 
from a new point of 
view, but with all 
historical data care- 
fully verified. The 
man Webster is 
broughtoutin strong 
contrast to the states- 
man and publicist. 
A complete list of 
the American Crisis 
Biographies will be 
sent on application. 


MORE ABOUT 
COLLECTING 


By James Yoxall, au- 
thor of “The ABC 
About Collecting.” 
8vo. Cloth. Forty- 
eight full-page 
illustrations. 


$2.00 net. 


This book continues, 
amplifies and deep- 
ens therange of ‘The 
ABC About Collect- 
ing.”’ Itgives a full 
account of Old Blown 
Glass, Old Cut Glass, 
Porcelain, Old Silver, 
Prints, and Furni- 
ture. It is written 
in the style which 
characterized the 
former book, so that 
readers who have lit- 
tle experience of col- 
lecting may find 
exactly the inform- 
ation they require. 


A new edition at $1.00 net of 
HARRY VARDON’S 


How To Play Golf 


“T have exhausted myself, I think (in this 
book), of all the knowledge of the game I ever 
possessed.” —A uthor’s preface. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM 


- « GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


Washington Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Just Published 


Little 
Lost 
Sister 


By Virgina Brooks 


A NOVEL based on facts gleaned from the most 
sensational and thorough investigation of the 
sordid conditions surrounding the social evil ever 
conducted by an individual. 


MISS BROOKS has suc- 
ceeded in putting the results 
of her famous efforts to in- 
vestigate vice into story form 
in a way that will thrill her 
readers with a deeper sense of 
personal nearness to the dan- 
gers that constantly beset our 
young. Every mother and 
father; every young man and 
young woman should, as a 
personal duty, read Little 
Lost Sister. 


LITTLE LOST SISTER is 
a story that impresses deeply 
while it entertains pleasantly. 
It conveys in burning word- 
pictures the awful experi- 
ences of Elsie Welcome in 
her pathetic fight against the 
fate to which she has been 
unknowingly lured. Little 
Lost Sister is a novel with a 
purpose. It is a wonderful 
piece of story writing and 
presses home a deep moral 
without moralizing. 


Order Stock of this Great Book Now 


Beautifully bound, 12mo, colored jacket, illustrated in full color. 
$1.35 net 


Gazzolo & Ricksen, Publishers 


Trade Supplied By 


THE HAMMING 


1018 S. Wabash Ave. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago, Il. 





This brings together many of the very 
clever things Wu Tingfang has said at 
various times about America and Amer- 
icans. He has something to say about 
American business, American Govern- 
ment, American manners, women, cos- 
tumes, theaters and banquets. He has 
comparisons of immense interest to make 
between America and China. His book 
is good reading, full of sparkle and orig- 
inality and the point of view of an ex- 
ceptionally clever man. 


Charles 
50 cents, 


American 
Heischer. 
postpaid. 


Aspirations. By 
B. W. Huebsch. 


Americans, The. By Hugo Munster- 
berg. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


New, popular edition. 


Art of Story Telling, The. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Auction in Ten Lessons. 
Montgomery. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Grace G. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A new and revised edition of an excel- 
lent little handbook on Auction, already 
in very general use and considered emi- 
nently satisfactory. But recent develop- 
ments in the popular game have called 
for certain changes in and additions to 
the original volume, so that the author 
now provides an entirely revised text in 
which the use of the Lilies is introduced 
and Nullos. The book also includes the 
Laws of Auction as approved and adopt- 
ed by the Whist Club of New York, No- 
vember, 1913. 


Chats on Old Coins. By F. W. Bur- 
gess. F. A. Stokes Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


A valuable work for the collector. 
It contains more than two hundred and 
fifty plates, giving an exhaustive sur- 
vey of old coins of every kind. The work 
is scholarly and at the same time clear, 
providing a reference book of indubitable 
worth on a subject that is not overly well 
covered. 


Comedies of George Chapman, The. 
By Thomas Mare Parrott. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00, postpaid. 


Comedies of Holberg, The. By Oscar 
James Campbell, Jr. Harvard University 
Press. $2.50, postpaid. 


Communter’s Garden, The. 
Walter B. Hayward. 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


Edited by 
T. Y. Crowell & 
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Books at Special Prices 








Selected from our catalog of Publishers’ Overstock and offered at 50 to 80 per cent. 
below publication prices, all regular editions, well bound and printed on good 
paper. These prices prevail only while present stock lasts. Catalog of 
these and other special offerings in books sent upon request. 


TRAVEL 


Washington: Its Sights and Insights 

By Harriet E. Monroe. With 7 double-page and 15 
other illustrations. Publication Price, $1.00. Our 
Special Price, 30 cents. 

A valuable and interesting book on the Nation's Capitol, 
exquisitely illustrated and printed on heavy calendared 
paper, 

Smiling "Round the World 

By Marshall P. Wilder. With many illustrations 
taken by the author. Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Special Price, 45 cents. 


This book has been inspired by Mr. Wilder’s tour of the 
world. It is a faithful account of what he saw and heard; 


of the opportunities he had of meeting great people and 
appearing before them. 


The Siege of the South Pole 

By Hugh R. Mill. Illustrations from drawings and 
photographs. Map in color. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$1.60. Our Special Price, 55 cents. 


From My Hunting Day-Book 

By His Imperial Highness The German Crown 
Prince. With 29 full-page illustrations. Publication 
Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 55 cents. 

A record of the adventures of the Crown Prince as a 
sportsman in Ceylon, India, and the high Alps. These are 
the red-letter days taken from the hunting diary of a man 
who loves open-air sport. 

In the Kaiser’s Capital 

By J. F. Dickie, Pastor of the American Church at 
Berlin, 1894-1908. Illustrated. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 60 cents. 

Is noteworthy from three points of view—as a description 
of life in Berlin; as a history of the foundation and growth 
of the American Church there; and as a book which sheds 


some very interesting light on many celebrated people with 
whom the author has become acquainted. 


Two Gentiemen in Touraine __ 

By Richard Sudbury. Publication Price, $1.20. 
Our Special Price, 35 cents. 

“The delightful experiences of two men who visited the 
‘Gardens of France.’ This book will be valuable to tourists 


and a pleasure to those who do their traveling at home in 
the Library.” 


To Europe on a Stretcher 4 ’ 

By V. M. Potter. 16mo, Half cloth. Our Special 
Price, 10 cents. 

“The story of an invalid whose courage and grit procur- 
ed for her a trip through Europe; it is told with pleasure 
and refreshment.” 

Only Letters an 

By Francis J. Maule. Publication Price, $1.00. 

Our Price, 20 cents. 


Only a lot of not necessarily improving, nor consistently 
instructive, letters from a brother on the “Other Side’ to 
one on this. 


A Transformed Colony 

Sierra Leone. Its progress, people and native 
customs and undeveloped wealth.. By T. G. Alld- 
bridge. 8vo. 368 pages, with 66 illustrations and 


a map. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 
$1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Story of Chantecler 

A critical analysis of Rostand’s play. By Marco 
F. Liberma. Illustrated. Board cover. Publication 
Price, 75 cents. Our Special Price, 18 cents. 


A brilliant, sympathetic, extremely graphic account of 
Rostand’s celebrated play. 


Success in Literature 
By William Morris Colles and Henry Cresswell. 
Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 
A study of the methods by which great writers, from 


Latin to modern times, have induced success in their pro- 
ductions. 


The Personal Equation 
By Lawrence McTurnan. Recently Asst, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Indiana. With an introduction by Dr. James L. 
Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. 
Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 
It is a charmingly written treatment of the advantages 


of the reading of biography with special emphasis laid on 


the value of the personal equation in determining the suc- 
cess of one’s life. 


Success With Small Fruits 

3y E. P. Roe. Illustrated. Publication Price, $1.25. 
Our Special Price, 25 cents. 

This book treats on what is known as the Small Fruit- 
World, which consists of strawberries, blackberries, cur- 


rants, etc. It will be interesting to the plain, practical or 
veteran fruit grower. 


The Infinite Presence 

By George M. Gould, M. D. Publication Price, 
$1.50. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 

The essays of Dr. Gould are not upon five different sub- 
jects, but upon five phrases of one—that of the title. In the 
old problems of physics, of maternal love, of the biologic 
conditions of intellectual development, of ethics, of civiliza 
tion, even of immortality, the author finds one truth, one 
being, ever at the heart of the mystery or ideal. 


Marriage as a Trade 

By Cicely Hamilton. Publication Price, $1.25. Our 
Special Price, 30 cents. 

This work is a powerful arraignment of the social system 
which seems to deny women any real career in life other 
than marriage. It is, above all things, an argument for 
the woman who chooses some other career than marriage; 
but it also warmly and ably advocates a view of marriage 
which would make it a real partnership, not merely a part- 
nership in social or parental affairs. 


Health Hints and Health Talks : 

By E. R. Pritchard. 16mo. Publication Price, 50 
cents. Our Special Price, 15 cents. 

Information in plain, simple language on how to avoid 
needless sickness; on sanitation; on the benefits of fresh air; 
on sleep; on recreation; on eating; on contagion; on pre- 
vention of consumption; on ventilation; on drinking water; 
on correct breathing; on food for babies; on exercise, etc. 


Occasional Papers, Dramatic and Historical 

By H. B. Irving. 12mo. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 25 cents. 

This is a collection of papers unveiling a peculiar style of 
beauty and conveying a force of truth and vigor regarding 
the English stage in the Eighteenth Century which could 
only be written by the son of that noted English actor, 
IIlenry B. Irving. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 





New York 
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THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A journal of information for lit- 
erary workers. Helps you write, 
re-write and sell 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, 
BOOKS, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, 
VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Keeps you in constant touch with 
the markets. No writer can af- 
ford to be without a copy on his 
desk. Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 


| Boynton Child. 





If you are a writer, or if 
you have the great desire 
to write—the usual sign of 
inborn literary talent— 
study of THE EDITOR, 
the twice-monthly journal 
of information for lit- 
erary workers, will enable 
you to produce salable 
manuscripts. 


THE EDITOR prints, in addition 
to practical articles by editors and 
writers, and a classified index to the 
contents of current magazines, complete 
information of novel, short story, play, 
essay, and verse prize competitions, 
and statements from editors of their 


current requirements. 


Mary Roberts Rhinehart says: 
“THE EDITOR helped to start me, 
cheered me when I was down and led 
ange path until I was able 
to walk alone. 

Twice-monthly, yearly subscription 
$1.50; single copies 10 cents. 
THE EDITOR, BozG, Ridgewood,N.J. 


| Waller. Little, Brown & Co. 
| paid. 
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Short-Story Writing 


- Aevasscet Sesty tepeensin tho histery.form, 
iting of the Short-Stery 


Shady Conroe ender 
Cataleg 


MANUSCRIPTS Le aggre —Expert service, with 
a1} etc. (if desired)- 
on good bond pape: $2 per 1000 with carbon copy. 
Satisfaction a “STORY REVISION COMPANY. 
Box 143 B, Smethport, Pennsylvania. 





The aim of this useful and attractive 
book for people new at the work of gar- 
dening is not only to give advice on 
gardens, the care of lawns, the planting 
of shrubs and vines, and the general sub- 
ject of farming in a small way, but more 
especially to anticipate and answer the 
various questions certain to come up to 
perplex the city man who has just taken 
a place in the suburbs. 


Cubists’ Post-Impressionism. By Ar- 
thur Jerome Eddy. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $3.00, postpaid. 


Efficient Kitchen, The. By Georgie 
McBride, Nast & Co. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


A manual of directions for the plan- 
ning, arranging and equipping of the 
modern labor-saving kitchen. It makes 
a practical handbook for the woman 
who wants to do good housekeeping along 
the most economical and efficient lines. 


Figures Famed in Fiction. 
Pillsbury. Rand, 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Review later. 


By H. G. 
McNally Company. 


Forest Neighbors. By William Daven- 
port Hulbert. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
50 cents, net. 


Fascinatingly related life-stories of 
wild animals are given in these short 


| chronicles written by an intimate Na- 
| ture student. 


The beaver, lynx, trout, 
porcupine, loon and great buck each pro- 
vides an interesting biography which 
should instruct all enthusiasts in ani- 
mal life. 


From an Island Outpost. By Mary E. 


The author of The Wood-Carver of | 
| *Lympus puts into a book a collection of | 
| miscellaneous essays and sketches, most- 
| ly autobiographical. These have been cull- | 
ed from her journals and notebooks and | 


provide some very interesting views on 
life and letters with impressions gained 
through travel. A woman of broad sym- 
pathies and deep insight, with the spirit- 
ual attributes highly developed, Miss 


$1.25, post- | 


The 
$10,000 
Prize 
Novel 


The 
Season's 
[o) Great 
Success 


By Leona Dalrymple 


“Here are expectation and enthusiasm justified 
alike. Itisa clear, clean, clever romance. 
It combines the love and intrigue of the ‘Zenda’ 
tale with the freedom of a Locke or Farnol story 
of broad highways. '—New York World. 


“The tale has unusual dramatic grip, much 
brilliancy of dialogue. . . . It is the sort of 
narrative that no one willingly lays down until 
the last page has been turned."’ — Philadelphia 
North American, 


At All Booksellers. $1.35 net. 


Publishers Reilly & Britton 


Chicago 


“The Photodrama: ffs, ?it, Prace is Liscrorsne” 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. Introduction 
by J. Stuart Blackton, Vitagraph Co. 
book on the photoplay. where 


of Practical Inspiration. 
ance of publication. $1; 
SHORT S TORY NARRATION” ot “ PLOT 
OF THE STORY ($1.20 each) by the same author. 
Sent on approval. 
STANHOPE-DODGE, Box 5 PE. ‘Sonor 
Any book touching Literary Effort. Send for List, 


WRITING 


The short-story, the novel, the play, the 
photoplay, and all minor literary forms, 
may be learned during spare time at home, Send 
for free ‘Programs of Work,’’ showing how you 
may master the technique of writing. We also 
edit and sell MS. of al! kinds. SCHOOL OF LITERARY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AESTHETICS, Washington, D.C. 





SIMMIE’S Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is - 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 

liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1,00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Waller writes inspiringly and _ uplift- | 


ingly. 


How to Rest. By Grace Dawson. T. | 


Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 


A practical guide for the nerve-rack- 


ed individual of the present day. A most 
helpful little book, full of encouragement 
of the most valuable kind. 


Irish Witchcraft and Demonology. By 
John D. Seymour. Norman, Remington 
& Co. 


Ireland is a place by itself—not only 
geographically, but in many of its tra- 
ditions, customs, antagonisms and race 
mixtures. It has long been asserted that 
in spite of her superstitions and poetic 
fancies she has been free from witchcraft. 
This, Mr. Seymour completely disproves 
in his aggregation of records to the con- 
trary. There was no witchcraft litera- 
ture in Ireland during the centuries when 
the belief was propagated in England 
through an active press. Ghosts, ap- 
paritions and devils, however, flourished 
as a seventeenth century importation 
from England and Scotland; and with 
them came some little witchcraft. Never- 
theless, Ireland seems, from Mr. Sey- 
mour’s investigation, to have been the 
“most fortunate country in Europe” in 
its comparative immunity from witch- 
craft and the horrible tortures that re- 
sulted from its punishment. The book 
is a positive contribution to the literature 
of folklore and general anthropology. 
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Barse & Hopkins. 50 cents, postpaid. 


A simplified and condensed manual by 
the man who invented the high spade 
bids. It is one of the easiest reading 
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Little Essays in Literature and Life. 
By Richard Burton. The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


It is not easy to write the formal es- 
say—well; it is infinitely harder to 
achieve success in the informal and 


friendly chat. There are many pitfalls, | 


many chances to be garrulous, unre- 
strained, flippant. The informal essay 
when. well written—as it appears in this 
volume of Richard Burton—is a thing 


of immense satisfaction to the reader. | 


Professor Burton might sign himself the 
reader’s “Friend and Well-wisher,” in the 
worn phrase, so quickly do his pleasant 
friendliness and sweetness appear in his 
pages, and the subject matter of his es- 
says combines scholarliness and almost 
popular charm better than any other 


writer of our day who corics to-mind ex- | 
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er amateur or professional. As the auth- 
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the Page Company for this error. 
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By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of “Cape Cod Ballads,” 


“Cap'n Dan's Daughter” 


A typical story of the Cape Cod folks who have become 
familiar and famous through Mr. Lincoln’s stories 


ELL, it took all of fifteen minutes for me 

W to drive the idea out of that critter’s 

head that his relative had gone loony. I 
was hoppin’ around on my sound foot tryin’ to dress, 
while I explained things. I had enough clothes on 
to be presentable in white folks’ society, when there 
came a whoop up the back stairs. 

“Good morn-in’,” whoops Aunt Lucindy. 
fast is ready. Shall I fetch it up”? 

“My soul,” squeals Cousin Lemuel, and bolts for 
his own room. I buttoned my collar by main 
strength and answered the hail. 

“All hands on deck!” I sung out. 
along.” 

There was a mighty stompin’ on the stairs, and 
then through the door marches as big a woman as 
ever I see in my born days. ’Twa’n’t only that she 
was fleshy,—she must have weighed all of two hun- 
dred and thirty,—but she was big, big as a small 
mountain, seemed so, and was dressed in some sort 
of curtain-calico gown that made her look bigger 
yet. She was luggin’ a tray heaped up with vittles 
enough for a small ship’s company. 

“Good mornin’,” she says, in a voice as big as the 
rest of her, and as cheery as the fust sunshine on a 
foggy day. She was smilin’ all over, but there was 
a square look to her chin—the upper one, for she had 
no less than two and a half—that made me think 
she could be the other thing if occasion called for. 
“Good mornin’,” says she. “Is this Lemuel’? 

“It ain’t,” says I. “Cousin Lemuel is in disability 
just at present. My name’s Snow.” 

“Oh yes,” she hollers—every time she spoke she 
hollered—“Cap’n Zebulon Snow, of course. I’m Mrs. 
Hammond. Here’s your breakfast.” 

“Mine,” says I, lookin’ at the heap of rations. 
“You mean mine and Cousin Lemuel’s.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” says she, still smilin’, and put- 
tin’ the tray down on the table, in the way she did 


“Break- 


“Fetch her 


[NoTteE.—This story appears as a chapter in. in The Postmaster, by Joseph C. Lincoln. 
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everything with a bang; “I mean yours, Cap’n 
Snow. Lemuel’s is all ready, though, and Pll fetch 
it right up. I know what men’s appetites are; I've 
had experience.” 

Afore I could think of an answer to this she swept 
out of the door like a toy typhoon, the breeze from 
her skirts settin’ papers and light stuff flyin’, and 
was stompin’ down the stairs, singin’ “Sweet By 
and By” at the top of her lungs. I looked at the 
tray and scratched my head. My appetite ain’t a 
hummin’-bird’s, by a consider’ble sight, but that 
breakfast would have lasted me all day. As for 
Lemuel, about all he did with food was find fault 
with it. And just then in he comes. 

“What’s that?” says he, pointin’ to the tray. 

“That”? says I. “That’s my breakfast. Yours 
is just like it and it’ll be right up. 

“Fried potatoes,’ he says; “and fried fish, and 
fried eggs, and griddle-cakes. Why—why it’s all 
fried. Horrible.” 

“Ain’t there enough,” I asks, sarcastic. “If not, 
I presume likely there’s more in the kitchen.” 

“Enough,” he fairly screamed it. “I never take 
anything but a slice of very dry toast and a cup of 


tea in the mornin.’ It’s a principle of mine. And 
I never eat anything fried. I—I—” 
“All right,” says I, “you tell her so. Here she 


” 


is.’ And afore he could get out of the door she 
sailed through it, luggin’ another tray loaded like 
the first one. She slammed it down and turned to 
the invalid, who was tryin’ to hide his blanket 
dressin’-sack behind a chair. 

“Here is Lemuel,” she hollers. “It is Lemuel, 
isn’t it? I’m so glad to see you. I’m Lucindy, Lot’s 
Aunt. In a way we’re related, so we must shake 
hands.” 

She reached over and took his little thin hand in 
her big one and gave it a squeeze that made him 
curl up like a fishin’ worm. 
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“There,” says she, “now we're all acquainted and 
sociable. Ain’t that nice. You two set right down 
and eat. I'll trot up again in a few minutes to see 
how you’re gettin’ on. Sure you've got all you want? 
All right, then.” Out she went singin’ away, and 
Cousin Lemuel flopped down in a chair. 

“Good heavens,” he gasped, working the fingers 
Aunt Lucindy had shook, to make sure they was all 
there. “Good heavens,” says he. 

“Yes,” says I, “I agree with you.” 

“She calls me by my Christian name,” he says, 
pantin’, “and I never saw her before in my life. And 
it—it didn’t seem to occur to her that I was not 
fully dressed. What shall I do”? 

“Well,” says I, “if you asked me I should say 
you better make believe eat something. What I can’t 
eat I’m goin’ to heave out of the back window. I'd 
ruther satisfy that woman than explain to her, 
enough sight.” 

But he wouldn't eat, seemed to be in a sort of 
daze, as you might say, and went flappin’ back to 
his own room. I tackled the breakfast. 

It would take a week to tell you all that hap- 
pened that forenoon. My time’s limited, so I’ll only 
tell a little of it. When Aunt Lucindy come up- 
stairs again and see his tray, not a thing on it 
touched, she wanted to know why. I done my best 
to explain, tellin’ her Cousin Lemuel was afflicted in 
the nerves, and about his tea and toast, and hid 
different kinds of medicines, and his doctors, and 
so on, but she wouldn’t listen to mor’n half of it. 

“The poor thing,” she says. “Lot told me some 
about him. He’s in error, ain’t he? Horatio, my 
husband that was, was in error, too, but he died 
of it. That was afore I got enlightened. And you’re 
in error with your foot, Capt’n Snow, so Lot says. 
Well it’s a mercy I’m here. The first thing I’ll do 
for you is to give you a cheerful thought. ‘AIl’s 
right in the world.’ You keep thinkin’ that this 
forenoon and I’ll give you another after dinner. I 
must get a thought for poor Lemuel, but he needs 
a stronger one. I'll have one ready for him pretty 
soon. Now I must do my dishes.” 

Soon’s she cleared out this time I locked my door. 
An hour or so later there was a snappish kind of 
knock on it. 

“Capt’n Snow. I say, Capt'n Snow,” whispers Lem- 
uel, pretty average testy, “where is my tea and 
toast? Did you tell that woman about my tea and 
toast? I’m hungry.” 

“T told her,” says I. 
better tell her yourself.” 

“But I don’t want to see the creature,” he says. 

“Neither do I; that is, I ain’t partic’lar about it. 
And I couldn’t hop down stairs if I was. You'll 
have to do your own tellin’. I’m goin’ to read.” 

My readin’ didn’t amount to much. He went 
grumblin’ back to his room, but I judge his longin’ 
for tea got the better of his dread for the “crea- 
ture,” ’cause pretty soon I heard him go down 
stairs. Aunt Lucindy’s singin’ and dish-clatterin’ 
stopped, and I heard consider’ble pow-wow goin’ on. 
Cousin Lemuel’s voice kept gettin’ higher and 
shriller, but Aunt Lucindy’s was just the same even 
cheerfulness all the time. Then the ex-insect man 


“If you ain’t got it, you 


comes up the stairs again. I was curious, so I un- 
locked the door. 

“How was the toast’? I asked. 

“She—she—that woman’s crazy,” he 
“She’s insane; I told her so. I—” 

“Hold on,’ I interrupted. “Did you get the 
toast?” 

“I did not. She refused to give it to me. Ac- 
tually refused. She—she had that dreadful fried 
breakfast on the back of the stove and told me to sit 
right down and eat it—like a good fellow. A good 
fellow—to me—as if I was a dog. A dog, by Jove. 
I explained—in spite of my just resentment I en- 
deavored to reason with her. I told her the doctor 
had forbidden my eatin’ a heavy breakfast. I said 
that my nerves were shattered and so on. And what 
do you suppose she said to me? She had the brazen 
effrontery to tell me that I had no nerves. Nerves 
were ‘errors,’ what ever that means. All I had to do 
was to think that—that those fried outrages were 
all right and they would be. And when I—you'll 
admit I had a good reason—when I lost my temper 
and expressed my opinion to her she began to sing.” 

“Then you ain’t had any breakfast”? 

“IT have not. But I wiil have it. I will. 
mark my words, I—” 

He stopped. “The Sweet By and By” had swung 
into the lower entry and was movin’ up the stairs. 
I expected to see Cousin Lemuel beat for snug har- 
bor, but no sir-ee. He stayed right where he was, 
settin’ up in his chair as straight as a ramrod. 

In she swept, smilin’ like clockwork, as smooth 
and as serene as a flat calm in Ostable cove. She 
paid no attention to the way the little man glared 
at her, but turned to me and says: “Well, Capt’n,” 
she says, “have you cherished the thought I gave 
you”? 

“Um-hm,” says I, “I’ve put it on ice. 
‘twill keep over Sunday.” 

“T’ve thought up one for you, Lemuel, you poor 
thing,” says she, turning to the insect chaser. 
“It is—” 

“Woman,” broke in Cousin Lemuel, “I’ll trouble 
you not to call me a poor thing. Where is my tea 
and toast’? 

She smiled at him, condescendin’ but pitiful, same 
as a cow might smile at a kitten that tried to scratch 
it—if a cow could smile. 

“Your breakfast is on the stove, all nice and 
warm,” says she. “You don’t really want tea and 
toast; you only think so. Cap’n Snow will tell you 
how nice those fried potatoes are, and the codfish 
and—” 

“Confound your codfish, madam, madam. 
have that tea and toast. 
system demands it.” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no, it doesn’t,” says 
she. “It will demand all the nice things I’ve cooked 
for you if you only think so. Thought is all. Now 
let me give you your cheerful thought for the day. 
It is—” 

“Confound your thoughts,” yells the nerve suf- 
ferer, jumpin’ out of his chair and makin’ for the 
door. “I always have tea and toast for breakfast, 
and I intend to have it now.” 


sputters. 


You 


I cal’late 


I shall 
I—I must have it. My 
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I hate a fuss, so I tried to pour a little ile on the 
troubled waters. “Now, Lemuel,” says I, “don’t 
let’s be stubborn. You—” 

He whirled on me like a teetotum. “Stubborn,” 
he snaps. “I was never stubborn in my life. This 
is a matter of principle with me. That woman shall 
give me my tea and toast.” 

Aunt Lucindy smiled, same as ever. “Oh, no, I 
sha’n’t,” says she, “it would only encourage you in 
your error and that I shall not permit. Please listen 
to the thought I have for you. It is such a nice 
one. ‘Be true to your higher self and’—” 

“Madam,” shrieks Lemuel, “my thought about you 
is that you’re an old fat fool. There.” And he 
rushed into the hall and ‘the next second his door 
slammed so it shook the house. 

For just one minute I thought Aunt Lucindy was 
goin’ after him; Her smile stopped, her teeth snap- 
ped together, she took one step towards the door, 
and her big hands opened and shut. But that one 
step was all she took. When she turned back to me 
her face was red, but the smile had got busy once 
more. She set down in the cane -rocker—it cracked, 
but it held—and says she: 

“He’s a little mite antagonistic, don’t you think 
so, Capt’n Snow’? 

“Well,” says I, “I should think you might call it 
that without exaggeratin’ much.” 

“Yes,” says she, “but I don’t mind. There was a 
time when if anybody’d call me an old fat fool I’d have 
—well, never mind. I’m above such things now. 
Nothin’ can make me cross any more. Not even a 
sassy little, long-nosed shrimp like . . . Ahem. 
Cap’n Snow, have you read ‘The Soarin’ of Self’? 
It’s a lovely book, an upliftin’ book.” 

I said I hadn’t read it and she commenced to 
tell me about it, repeatin’ it by chapters, so to speak. 
I couldn’t make much out of it but a whirligig of 
words, and when she was just beginning I thought 
I heard Lemuel’s door creak. However, I didn’t 
hear anything more, and she strung along and strung 
along, about “soul” and “mental uplift” and “high 
altitude of spirit” and a lot more. By and by I 
commenced to sniff. 

“Excuse me, marm,” I says, “but seems to me I 
smell somethin’ burning’. Have you got anything 
on cookin’ ”? 

She sniffed then. “No,” says she, wonderin’, “I 
can’t remember anything.” Then with another sniff. 
“But seems as if I smelt it, too. Like—like bread 
burning, hey? You don’t suppose—” 

She put for down-stairs. Next thing I knew there 
was the greatest hullabaloo below decks that you ever 
heard. Then up the stairs comes Cousin Lemuel, 
two steps at a jump, which, considerin’ that his usual 
gait had been a crawl, was surprisin’ enough of 
itself. He had a scorched slice of bread in each hand 
and stopped on the upper landin’ and waved ’em. 

“T’ve got the toast,” he yells, triumphantly, “and 
I’m goin’ to have the tea.” Then he bolts into his 
room and locked the door. 

Up the stairs comes Aunt Lucindy. Her face was 
so red that it looked as if somebody’d lit a fire in- 
side it, and her big hands was shut tight. She 


marched straight to that locked door and hollers 
through the keyhole. 

“You—you little, dried-up critter.” She pants, 
“Humph. I s’pose you’ve been sent to try my faith, 
but you sha’n’t shake it or make me lose my temper. 
I'm perfectly calm and cheerful this minute. I am.” 

“IT got my toast,” hollers Cousin Lemuel from in- 
side. “And I’ll have my tea, in spite of all the New 
Thought cranks in this horrible hole.” 

“Indeed you won’t. I was prepared for a dif- 
ficult case when I came here. Cousin Lot told me 
about your foolish ‘nerves’ and all the other errors 
your selfishness has brought onto you. I made up 
my mind to set you in the right path and I’m goin’ 
to do.” 

“See here,” says I, “for grown-up folks this is 
the most ridiculous doin’s I ever heard of. Mrs. 
Hammond, for the land sakes let him have his tea 
and maybe we’ll have peace along with it.” 

She turned to me. “Cap’n Snow,” says she, 
“speakin’ as one who has learned to rise above their 
baser self, and perfectly calm and good-tempered, I 
advise you to mind your own business. I don’t care 
nothin’ about the tea itself; it’s the principle I’m 
strivin’ for, I tell you. Do you s’pose I'll let that 
little withered-up, daddy, benighed scoffer—” 

“There, there,” says I.. Then I bent down to the 
keyhole. “Lemuel,” I says, “be a man and not prize 
inmate in a feeble-minded home. You’re not an idiot. 
Apologize to this lady and, if you can’t get tea, take 
hot water.” 

The answer I got was hotter than any water he 
was likely to get, enough sight. And there was some 
“principle” in it, too. 

“Well,” says I, disgusted, “I’m durn glad that I’m 
unprincipled. Fight it out amongst yourselves, but 
don’t you either of you dare come nigh me. I mean 
that.” And I went into my room and locked that 
door. 

For two hours I stayed there, readin’ some and 
thinkin’ a whole lot more. Down-stairs Aunt Lu- 
cindy was singin’ at the top of her lungs—to show 
how good her temper was, I presume likely—and out 
in the upper hall Cousin Lemuel was tiptoein’ back 
and forth and yellin’ at her that he’d have his tea in 
spite of her, and passin’ comments on her music. I 
never knew such stubborn critters in my life, and I 
couldn’t see any signs of either of ’em givin’ in, long 
as their principles held out. 

I remember a conundrum that, when I was a 
young one in school, the teacher used to spring on 
the big boys in the first class in arithmetic. ’Twas 
somethin’ like this: 

“If an irresistible force runs afoul of an im- 
movable object, what’s the result’’? 

The boys used to grin and say they didn’t know. 
Neither did I—then; but I was learnin’ the answer 
that very minute. When an irresistible force meets 
an immovable object it’s a matter of principle, and 
the result is likely to be ’most anything. That was 
the answer, and I was learnin’ it by observation and 
experience, same as the barefooted boy learned where 
the snappin’-turtle’s mouth was. 

Now the force and the object was in the same 
house with me, and the minute the doctor, or Jim 
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Henry Jacobs, or anybody else with a horse and 
team, come to that house, they could take me away 
with ’em. I’d contracted for quiet and rest, not for 
a session in Bedlam. 

Twelve o’clock struck and I began to think of 
dinner. I hobbled over to my door, unlocked it and 
looked out. Cousin Lemuel’s door was open, too, but 
he wasn’t in his room or in the hall either, I won- 
dered where on earth he could be. Next minute I 
found out. 

There was a whoop from the kitchen—Lemuel’s 
voice and brimmin’ with pure joy. Then, somewhere 
in the same neighborhood, began a most tremendous 
thumpin’ and bangin.’ A “cast” horse in a narrow 
stall was the only sounds I ever heard that com- 
pared with it. It kept on an’ kept on, and Lemuel 
was whoopin’ and hurrahin’ accompaniments. Such 
a racket you never heard in your born days. 

Thinks I, “The critter’s nerves have gone back on 
him for good. He’s really crazy and he’s killed that 
poor mind-curer out of principle.” 

Somehow or other I hopped down them stairs on 
my sound foot, draggin’ t’other after me. Through 
the dinin’-room I hobbled and into the kitchen. There 
was a roarin’ fire in the cookstove and in front of 
that stove was Cousin Lemuel dancin’ round with a 
tea pot in his hand. The cellar door opened out of 
the kitchen. It was shut tight, and somebody behind 
it was bangin’ the panels till I expected every second 
to see ’em go by the board. 

“What in the world—” I commenced. “You— 
Lemuel—whatever your name is what are you 
doin’ ”? 

He turned and saw me. His bald head was all 
shinin’ with the heat, his big round specs was al- 
most droppin’ off the end of his long nose, and he 
sartin did look like somethin’ the cat brought in. 

“What am I doin’”? he says. “Can’t you see? 
I’m gettin’ my tea, same as I said I would. Ho, ho.” 

“Where’s Aunt Lucindy”? I sung out. “You loon, 
have you killed her”? 

He laughed. “No, no,” he says. “She desesves 
to be killed, but she’s alive. She refused to give me 
my tea; she refused to stop her horrible singin’. 
She was utterly impossible and I got rid of her. I 
crept down and watched until she went into the cel- 
lar. Then I closed the door and locked it.” 

He couldn’t say any more because the poundin’ on 
the door broke out again louder than ever. I headed 
for it and he got in front of me. 

“She is absolutely unharmed, I assure you,” he 
says. 

She sounded healthy, that was a fact. The names 
she called that insect-hunter was a caution. 

“Let me out.” she kept hollerin’. “You let me 
out of this cellar, you miserable little good-for- 
nothin’. If I ever get my hands on you I’ll—” 

“Ha, ha,” laughs Lemuel. “I couldn't make her 
lose her temper, could I? Oh, no, she’s perfectly 
calm now. You’re not in the cellar, madam,” he 
calls to her, “you’re in error. Thought can do any- 
thing: think yourself out.” 

I looked at him. “Well,” says I, “for a person 
with twitterin’ nerves, you—” 
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“D—n my nerves,” says he, which was the most 
human remark he’d ever made in my hearin’ and 
proved that he wasn’t beyond hopes. “You told me 
that all I needed was somethin’ to keep me inter- 
ested. Well, I’ve got it.” 

“You let me out,” whoops Aunt Lucindy. 
Snow, if you’re there let me out.” 

I think maybe I would have let her out, but when 
I heard what she intended doin’ to Lemuel I thought 
*twas too big a risk. I turned and hobbled through 
the dinin’-room to the front outside door. And there, 


“Cap’n 


just turnin’ into the yard, was Jim Henry Jacobs, 
with his horse and buggy. When he saw me he 
And maybe I wa’n’t glad 


almost fell off the seat. 
to see him. 

“You,” he says. “You walkin’.” 

“Yes,” says I, “and in five minutes I’d have been 
flyin’, I cal’late. Don’t stop to talk. Help me into 
that buggy. There, drive home as fast as 
you can.” 

“But what under the canopy is the row”? he says. 

“Row enough,” says I. “I’ve been shut up along 
with an irresistible force and an immovable object, 
and I want to get away from ’em. Git day.” 

We turned the horse's head. We had just left 
the yard when he looked back. I looked, too. The 
cellar had an outside entrance, a bulkhead door. This 
door was bendin’ back, and Aunt Lucindy popped 
out like a jack-in-the-box. She never paid no at- 
tention to us, but made for the kitchen. 

“Who—what is that”? gasped Jacobs. 

“That,” says I, “is the irresistible force.” 

There was a yell from the kitchen and then out 
of the door flew Cousin Lemuel. He didn’t stop for 
us, either, but ran like a lamplighter to the fence, 
fell over it, and dove head-fust into the woods. 

Next day Lot came to see me at the Poquit 
House. He was dreadful upset. Seems he hadn’t 
stayed his time out at camp-meetin’. One of the 
mediums or spooks or somethin’ over there told him 
there was a destructive influence hoverin’ over his 
house and he’d hurried back to find out about it. 

“Humph,” says I. “I should have said it had quit 
hoverin’ and had lit. How’s Cousin Lemuel’? 

Seems Cousin Lemuel was at the hotel over to 
Bayport. He’d telephoned for his trunks. 

“And he told me,” says Lot, wonderin’ like, “to 
tell Aunt Lucindy that he intended havin’ tea and 
toast three times a day now, as a matter of principle. 
That’s strange, isn’t it’? 

“Not to me ’tain’t,” says I. 
Lucindy”? 

“Aunt Lucindy’s gone back to Denboro,” he says. 

“And sl.e left word for Cousin Lemuel that she 
should send him a ‘thought’—whatever that is— 
every day by mail from now on. And you’d ought to 
have seen her face when she said it. But Cap’n Zeb, 
when are you comin’ back to board with me”? 

I shook my head. “Lot,” says I, “I like you fust- 
rate, but your relations are too irresistibly immov- 
able. I’m goin’ to keep clear of ’em for the rest of 
my life—as a matter of principle,” I says, chucklin’. 


“And how’s Aunt 
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An intimate study of the man who has made Cape 


“The dear old Cape! I love it! I love its hill of sand, 
The sea-wind singing o’er it, the seaweed on its strand; 
The bright blue ocean ‘round it, the clear. blue sky o’erhead; 
The fishing boats, the dripping nets, the white sails filled and 
spread ;— 
For each heart has its picture, and each its own home song, 
The sights and sounds which move it when Youth’s fair mem- 
ories throng; 
And when, down dreamland pathways, a boy, I stroll once more, 
I hear the mighty music of the surf along the shore.” 
Cape Cod Ballads. 

N A BIG, white, Colonial 
[ sie house which looks old 

but isn’t, in the finest resi- 
dential section of Hackensack, 
New Jersey, lives Joseph Crosby 
Lincoln, who has written so 
much about Cape Cod folk that 
one necessarily must think of 
him whenever the Cape is men- 
tioned. His friendship with 
Sewell Ford, the author, is re- 
sponsible for his becoming a 
resident of Hackensack when 
Mr. Lincoln was a stranger to 
the place. Hackensack opened 
its arms to him and took him 
in and put him on the Board of 
Education and induced him to 
appear in private theatricals 
and make speeches; in brief, 
soon learned to swear by him in- 
stead of at him as in the case of 
some new-comers into a town. 
And Mr. Lincoln thinks that 
next to Cape Cod, Hackensack 
is the one spot that makes life 
worth living. 

Mr. Lincoln has just passed 
his forty-third milestone along 
life’s road. He was born at 
Brewster, Massachusetts, on 
February 13, 1870, being the 
son of Joseph and Emily (Cros- 
by) Lincoln. His father, a vet- 
eran sea captain, died of a fever 
in Charleston, South Carolina, a 
year after “Joe” was born, and upon the lad’s mother de- 
volved his early training. She was a brave, self-reliant 
woman, who had made many adventurous voyages with her 
husband; and that she failed not in giving her “Joe” a start as 
a clean, manly boy, the older residents of Cape Cod will testify 
at this day. So, it will be seen, Joseph C. Lincoln is a product 
of Cape Cod. His father’s neighbors were all “sea cap’ns.” 
For fully a mile each way—there are only two ways from 
any place on Cape Cod—every house contained a captain. 


Cod famous in a series of tenderly human stories 





Joseph Crosby Lincoln 


After a new photograph (Pach) 





“Joe” Lincoln knew every inch of ground and every type of 
inhabitant in the region, and his wonderfu] familiarity with 
the subject asserts itself pleasingly and convincingly in every- 
thing he writes. It was always an accepted fact that all boys 
on Cape Cod, when they reached the “cabin-boy” age, should 
go to sea. Generally they sailed with a neighbor, preferably 
a relative, who put them through the necessary courses in navi- 
gation until they became full-fledged captains with a ship all 
their own. “Joe’s” relatives, however, thought he would make 
a splendid banker and accordingly put him in a banking house 
in Boston. But he failed to find enough diversion in figures 
and accounts to make him dream 
of becoming a wizard of finance. 
He confesses that he has al- 
ways felt that the bankers were 
as glad to get rid of him as he 
was to leave them. He knew 
what he wanted to do and he 
did it. He took to writing 
verses and short stories. These 
were so full of the atmosphere 
and genuine salt breezes direct 
from the Cape that editors 
eagerly purchased them. His 
first Cape Cod story, a short 
story, was sold to “The Satur- 
day Evening Post.” The suc- 
ceeding ones “landed” in “Ains- 
lee’s” and in other magazines, 
and several short stories strung 
together on a plot became “Joe” 
Lincoln’s first book after his 
Cape Cod Ballads. There are 
now fifteen books to his credit. 

Before leaving Boston for 
New York, which he did in 1899, 
Mr. Lincoln was for three years 
associate editor of “The League 
of American Wheelmen Bulle- 
tin,” when cycling for pleasure 
was a craze and when the “Bul- 
letin” had a circulation of 125,- 
000. As interest in this publi- 
cation dropped with alarming 
rapidity because of waning in- 
terest in bicycles Mr. Lincoln 
looked about for another place 
and decided to try New York. 
He took with him to the metropolis an unbounded store of 
ambition and energy, likewise a wife, who was Miss Florence 
E. Sargent, of Chelsea, Massachusetts, who became his bride 
on May 12th, 1897. And there was also a baby boy, Freeman, 
who is now a maniy lad in Hackensack High School. 

With these incentives to work, coupled with the necessity 
for a larger income to meet increased expenses in a big city, 
Mr. Lincoln buckled down and wrote Cap’n Eri. It “made” 
him. His next book, Mr. Pratt, was even more popular, and 
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he has been writing fine sellers ever since. He is one of the 
few authors who can write two books a year and not only pro- 
vide fresh and entertaining material, but also show a genuine 
improvement in every book. 

Mr. Lincoln first got between covers when his Cape Cod 
Ballads was published in 1902 by Albert Brandt, of Trenton, 
New Jersey. I have a copy of the first edition, a neat little 
yellow-backed volume with illustrations by Edward W. Kemble. 
It is dedicated to Mr. Lincoln’s wife, and contains verses which 
originally appeared in “Harper’s Weekly,” “The Youth’s Com- 
panion,” “The Saturday Evening Post,” “Puck,” “Types,” “The 
League of American Wheelmen Bulletin,” and the publications 
of the American Press Association. As recently as a year ago 
I lent this copy to a friend who was convalescing from an al- 
most fatal attack of typhoid 
fever. The good clergyman 
who had daily visited his bed- 
side said: “If that doesn’t 
make him get better quickly 
I’ll be surprised.” It did, and 
my friend has ever since had 
more faith in “Joe” Lincoln's 
books as a restorative than he 
has in doctors. 

Following Cape Cod Ballads 
came Cap’n Eri, Partners of 
the Tide, Mr. Pratt, The Old 
Home House, Cy Whittaker’s 
Place, Our Village, Zekiah 


Coffin, The Depot Master, The 
Woman Haters, Captain War- 
ren’s Ward, The Rise of Ros- 
coe Paine and Mr. Pratt’s Pa- 
tients, very recently followed 
by Cap’n Dan’s Daughter. 


There are three hours in the 
day which Mr. Lincoln reserves 
sacredly to himself for work. 
They are from 9.30 A. M. to 
12.30 P. M., during which time 
he shuts himself in his study 
and writes, or does hard think- 
ing about what he is going to 
write. He believes in system 
and in close application. He 
said to me: 

“I know there are people 
who can turn out a short story 
in two or three hours and it 
will be good enough to sell, but 
I cannot help feeling that it 
would have been much better 
if the writer had devoted more 
time to it. In my case, doing 
work that is satisfactory to me 
in any degree means that I 
must fairly sweat it out, if I may use the expression.” 

Mr. Lincoln then told me that he wrote Cap’n Eri by la- 
boring at it on a corner of the dining room table from midnight 
on Saturdays through Sunday mornings until the manuscript 
was completed. The grind paid, however, not only financially, 
but because it proved to him by the success of the book what 
he had frankly doubted—that he could sustain a reader’s in- 
terest throughout a long story. It was queer, quaint, delight- 
ful old Cap’n Eri, with Cap’n Jerry and Cap’n Perez that 
started “Joe” Lincoln fairly toward the sunlit road of fame. 

I quite agree with one of Mr. Lincoln’s critics who wrote: 
“Not much is required of Mr. Lincoln’s readers except to laugh 
and grow fat over certain possible specimens of human nature 
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palpitant. With one of the Lincoln books in hand they scarcely 
can fail to do this.” And I think I discerned the secret of 
this desideratum when Mr. Lincoln declared: “Perhaps I 
could write a story with gloomy situations and an unhappy 
ending, but I wouldn’t like to try it. I would much rather try 
to make people cheerful and keep myself cheerful at the same 
time. There’s enough sorrow in this world without finding it 
in books.” 

Not long ago, in an interview for the Boston “Globe,” some 
talk of other authors and of the dangers that beset a writer 
who deals with what might be called a specialty, moved Mr. 
Lincoln to say: 

“A man writes what he knows. 


If he tries anything else 
it must fall—show hollow. 


And I find that it is necessary to 
write to your audience—that 
one must consider that a large 
number of his readers are to 
be women, and he must write 
things that will appeal to the 
women of to-day.” 

“You don’t mean that you 
would consider the women to 
the point of writing stuff that 
would be saleable, and refrain- 
ing from writing stuff which 
appealed to you, but might not 
be saleable?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
slowly, “I haven’t any ‘mes- 
sage’ that I know of. I’m not 
much of a high-brow. I have 
standard, though. And if I 
am to do the thing I want to 
do, I must get my book printed. 
But I’ve never been satisfied 
—although I did like The Post- 
master pretty well.” 

The popular impression that 
Mr. Lincoln uses actual people 
as characters in his books is 
erroneous, despite the fact that 
at Cape Cod many residents 
will swear that they know just 
whom he refers to. Regarding 
this, Mr. Lincoln declares: 
“You can’t do it. People aren’t 
as dramatic in actual life as 
you want them to be. Of 
course, you may hear a phrase, 
or a story—you may talk with 
a person and get an impression 
and build up your character 
from those things. But mak- 
ing an actual person wouldn’t 
work. Besides, it would be 
rather mean.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Lincoln doesn’t have to study 
Cape Codders. He is one of them. His very speech marks 
him as such—the slightly clipped, curt words; the “hev” and 
“hed” that once in a while take the place of “have” or “had”— 
and even, whisper, a touch of good old Yankee talking through 
the nose. 

“Mr. Lincoln’s success has brought him to that happy stage 
enjoyed by comparatively few authors, a knowledge that his 
books are sold before he writes them. Yet even this experi- 
ence, he avers, is of a bitter-sweet nature. He talks over his 
idea for a book with his publisher, revises the idea perhaps 
with the publisher’s assistance, and then begins to work. The 
publisher virtually accepts the book before a line of it is writ- 








ten, and even makes up a “dummy” and sends men out on the 
road to sell a book not yet written. 

“And then,” says Mr. Lincoln, “comes the period when 
I get a letter about once a week asking how the thing is coming 
along. That has been a frequent experience, especially when 
there are a lot of characters in my story, and I’m having more 
or less trouble with them. The story keeps stretching itself 
out. I think I may have to adopt Mark Twain’s method, and 
begin throwing my people down the well.” It may be added, 
incidentally, that Mr. Lincoln scorns a typewriter and when 
writing uses a soft, stubby 
lead pencil and generously 
large sheets of paper. As 
to the psychological time 
for publishing a novel he 
says: 

“The fall books, I find, 
have done better, usually, 
than the spring books. 
People take a fall book, 
figured for winter reading, 
more seriously than a 
spring book. That is ex- 
pected to be ‘light read- 
ing.”’ 

Last summer Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln and their son 
were abroad, spending 
most of the time in a 
charming home in Eng- 
land, but doing also some 
Continental touring with 
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snountain climbing in Switzerland. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of a recent talk which 
I had with Mr. Lincoln was that which referred to the books 
of to-day and to his views concerning some of them and their 
writers. His reply, when I asked him to name his favorite 
author, was: 

“I have a good many, for I read all sorts of books, and 
at all times. I don’t know that I can name any particular 
author who may be called my favorite. I am very fond of 
Stevenson, for instance—but then, so I am of Kipling, except 
his most recent stories, which have a bit too much British 
Empire in them to please me,—of Mark Twain, of W. J. 
Locke, and many others. I think I like a story for the story’s 
sake. I like to like my characters or dislike them in the old- 
fashioned way. It is for this reason perhaps that the work 
of such writers as Arnold Bennett, William De Morgan, Joseph 
Conrad, and others, of the realistic school, so-called, does not 
appeal to me as much as—well, as Mr. Locke’s work, for in- 
stance. I realize——no one can help realizing,—the fine lit- 
erary craftsmanship in a book like Lord Jim. It is a wonderful 
piece of character mosaic, and yet in reading it I am always 
conscious of the literary work. I say to myself, ‘This is mar- 
velous; see how the writer is picking his hero to pieces, thought 
by thought, motive by motive.’ And being so conscious of the 
writer, I do not lose myself in the story. This is not offered 
as criticism: certinly I should not presume to criticise Mr. 
Bennett or Mr. Conrad. It is more of a confession of some- 
thing lacking on my part. I enjoy reading Lord Jim, or The 
Old Wives’ Tale, but I do not return to them again and again 
as I do to the Beloved Vagabond or The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne. Perhaps this is, as some of my realistically inclined 
friends tell me, a childish love for romance on my part. Well, 
perhaps it is. If it is, I can’t help it; as I said, this statement 
is not offered as an excuse, but a confession. 

“This sort of thing shows in my own stories. It would be 
very hard for me to write a long story which should end dis- 
mally. It is only too true that stories in real life frequentiy 
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end that way, but I don’t like my yarns to do so. So it is 
fair to presume that in whatever books I may hereafter write, 
the hero and heroine will be united, virtue rewarded and vice 
punished, as has happened in those for which I am already re- 
sponsible. Perhaps this same weakness for a story, a cheerful 
story, makes me care little for the so-called problem novel. It 
doesn’t mean that I am not fond of novels dealing with certain 
kinds of problems. Winston Churchill’s political stories, or his 
more recent The Inside of the Cup, I like immensely; but the 
sex problem—the divorce question, and all that sort of thing— 
does not appeal to me. A morbid lot of disagreeable people, 
married or otherwise, moping and quarreling through a long 
story seem to me scarcely worth while. To a specialist in 
nervous diseases such a study might be interesting, but I really 
doubt if the average healthy man or woman finds it so. Cer- 
tainly we should not care to associate with such people were 
they living near us. We should get away from them if we 
could.” 

Mr. Lincoln is not a clubman in the generally accepted 
sense of the word. He does not belong to any New York City 
club unless the Dutch Treat Club is excepted, and that is 
merely a luncheon club of authors and artists, which meets 
once a week for “eats” and shop talk. He was formerly a 
member of the Salmagundi Club, another club of artists and 
authors, but he used the club and its privileges so little that 
he resigned about two years ago. In Hackensack he is a 
member of the Hackensack Golf Club, and the Union League 
Club. He attends the Unitarian Church, and has been a 
member of its Board of Trustees for about ten years. For 
the past two years he has been a member of the Hackensack 
Board of Education. Of his duties as such he says: “It is 
most interesting work, and it certainly does have the faculty 
of making one realize how very little the average citizen knows 
concerning the workings of his town affairs, and the manner in 
which his children 
are educated, and 
the way in which 
the public schools 
are really conduct- 
ed. Each of us, 
being an average 
citizen, is much too 
likely to criticise 
carelessly, to con- 
demn without in- 
vestigation, or to 
take sides one way 
or the other in pub- 
lic matters without 
first learning for 
himself the rights 
and wrongs of the 
subject upon which 
sides are taken.” 

Mr. Lincoln told 
me that his favor- 
ite amusement is 
golf, adding, “al- On the Top of Mount Pilatus 
though there are Luzerne, Switzerland 
times, particularly 
in my brand of golf, when there seems to be more hard work 
and moral strain than amusement, by a good deal. I am a 
member of the Hackensack Golf Club, and as the course is 
very near the house, in favorable weather I try to play a few 
holes almost every day. In the summer I swim and fish and 
sail as much as possible. I am very fond of fishing, and as I 
have often said to my friends, the day at Cape Cod may be 
very unfavorable to literary work, but it is always a first- 
rate day for fishing. Motoring also I enjoy, and we do a great 
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deal of it in the summer. Almost every year we go to Cape 
Cod for July and August, and part of June and September, 
and for the last four years, excepting last year, when we were 
in Europe, we have gone and returned in the automobile. The 
roads at the Cape are very good, and there is much motoring 
there.” 

Of course, Mr. Lincoln is working at another book. Its 
title is as yet undetermined, but its subject will be the experi- 
ences of a New England writer of swashbuckling fiction, who, 
having lived a retired life in a Cape Cod village, suddenly de- 
cides to go abroad for fresh inspiration and for a change. His 
cousin and housekeeper, a New England spinster of the char- 
acteristic old-fashioned Cape Cod type, goes with him. In 
London they meet a distant relative of the family, a girl of 
nineteen, and their adventures and the love story which de- 
velops amid the—to them—unfamiliar English and French 
scenes, make up the book. Naturally, the contrast between 
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the English viewpoint and that of the American, and the hu- 
morous and whimsical situations which result will be used to 
a great extent. Of this novel the author says: 

“My books have all dealt with the New England character, 
and my readers I presume expect that, but in this story I am 
taking my Cape Codders far away from their home surround- 
ings. I did much the same thing in my novel, Cap’n Warren’s 
Wards, although in that case I took the Captain merely to 
New York. Last summer Mrs. Lincoln, my thirteen-year-old 
boy, Freeman, and I, spent two months in rural England. We 
hired a delightful old house in Buckinghamshire, and spent our 
summer amid the kindly English people; and they were kindly 
and most hospitable. After this experience I never again 
shall believe in the cold, reserved, distant Englishman who is 
never friendly until after a year or so of suspicious watchful- 
ness. If there are such people, they did not live in that part 
of England.” 


The All-Satisfying One 


By Will P. Snyder 


GAZED into the deep of things 
I To answer my heart’s questionings, 
To find the wherefores and the whys 
For sorrow, pain and bitter sighs. 


I sougnt of worldly-wise and sage 

The wisdom of our time and age, 

They taught me strange things old and new, 
But, sad to say, it would not do. 


I searched through tomes of ancient lore, 
To see what men had found before 


As balm for human hearts. 


Alas! 


All that I found was sounding brass. 


Then at the feet of Him I knelt 
Who human pain and suffering felt, 
And made my plea, and, quickly He, 
All-satisfying, answered me. 


To all who seek as once did I 

The questioning heart to satisfy, 

I can but point to Him and say, 
“He answered me—Oh why delay!” 





Some Literary and Artistic 


Shrines 


Along the French Riviera 


By Francis Mailtoun 
Author of * The Automobilist Abroad” 


AUTHOR'S NOTE:—This is in no sense a record of literary 
reminiscence; it is merely a record of wanderings over the 
roads of old France, taking note of some things en passant 
which under the stress of most modern personally or non-con- 
ducted tours are often overlooked by the genuine travel lover 
in an anxiety to make connections or arrive here or there at 
an appointed time, thus missing many of the things for which 
he, or she, has a genuine appreciation. The fact that the 
automobile has been a “tool of trade” of the writer for many 
years is no reason why, if time permits, the same itinerary 
might not be covered by other existing means of communication. 


La Solitude 


Hyeres 


E HAD never heard of a literary pilgrimage to the 

French Riviera. That playground of princes seem- 

ingly offered little for the beloved vagabonds of 
automobilists who were not obsessed with the idea of making 
la vitesse. Not even Stevenson and his donkey had come this 
way, though the gentle Scot once kept a lonely vigil in the 
villa La Solitude, at Hyéres. 

Old Provence, the land of the troubadours, is the oasis 
paradasiaque of Mistral and his fellows of the Felibrége, and 
Daudet and Zola and Dumas have made famous the whole re- 
gion lying around Marseilles. And in the world of art and 
artists was not Puvis de Chavannes a Marseillais? Cézanne, 
the precursor of the impressionists, was a native of Aubagne, 
and the master Ziem painted most of his Venetian and African 
glories in his open air studio at Martigues, la Venise Pro- 
vencale. 

Provence and the Felibres, Marseilles and its memories of 
the gallant portrait gallery of Monte Cristo, and Aix and its 
Troubadours and its Courts of Love, were left behind as a chap- 
ter long since finished, and we started boldly for that Mediter- 
ranean hinterland to the east with a vow not to stop for those 
worldly delights of mere tourist pleasures, but to seek out such 
literary and artistic shrines as we might hear of en route. 

Enough then for the lodestone which drew us hither, due 
east from Marseilles, where as Pope wrote a century or more 
ago: ‘All nature sickened and each gale was death.” Enough 
indeed of such memories of “Phoceorum velut profugit execrata 
civitas,” as sang Horace of its people. 

At Aubagne, a dozen miles out (the birthplace of Edmond 
Rostand by the way) we passed a statue in the public square 


to the Abbé Barthélmy, author of the Voyages du Jeune An- 
acharsis, and at Cassis, the Portus Carsacis of the Romans, 
down by the coast, ran across the birth-place of the good man 
himself. A plaque incrusted in the wall told us his history, 
which was more than the fisherman, who occupied the house, 
and spent most of his time sunning himself on the little gallery, 
could do. He had never heard of the individual and so little 
cared that he did not even know of the graven plaque above his 
door, looking up at it with quite as much astonishment as we 
when it was pointed out. Cassis, too, the sunlit little Medi- 
terranean port, is the scene of Mistral’s epic poem “Calendal.” 

Our road lay east over the Col de l’Ange and dropped 
down in a dozen miles through the savagery of the Gorges 
d’Ollioules, a repair of brigands of the Gaspard de Besse type, 
who live to-day as a species of bandit which throughout all 
France are known somewhat enigmatically as apaches. Hair 
thrilling fewilletons without number and an opera even have 
been laid at the door of Gaspard de Besse, at least he furnished 
the motive, and if any more eerie a setting than the Gorges 
d’Ollioules is to be found it would be difficult to say where. For 
a stage-setting it is superb. 

Toulon, the first of French war-ports, and the chief naval 
base of all the powers of the Mediterranean, is replete with ar- 
tistic and literary memories, though not many of the hurried 
tourists who come and glance at the battle ships fuming in 
the Roads, eat a hurried bouwillabaisse at a Vieille Darse res- 
taurant and hustle on to the more mundane delights of the 
Riviera further east seem to know this. Often even they do 
not take the trouble to look across the inner harbor to the 
old buildings which once formed the famous gabne of Toulon, 
forgetting, perhaps, Jean Valjean’s exploits and incarceration 
therein. How could they? 

The range of interest here is great.. There is, to begin 
with, Pierre Puget, whose sculptures are classed as monuments 
historiques by a paternal French government, and whose mas- 
terpiece is the portal of Toulon’s Hotel de Ville. He sculptured 
figure-heads for ship’s prows, massive stern pieces and altars 


Villa Georges Sand 


Tamaris 
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for cathedrals. 
His was a cath- 
olic talent and 
whatever we may 
think of his work 
to-day certain it 
is that he was a 
worker and an 
imaginative one. 
Vincent Cordou- 
an, the leader 
among Provencal 
painters of his 
time, was a Tou- 
lonnais and his 
works in the loca} 
form a 
the 


gallery 
chapter in 
history of French 
art without which 
no review there- 
of is complete. 


Saint Raphael—Villa of Gounod 
Saint Aygulf—Villa Carolus Duran 


We cared less 
for their old-fashioned handling than we did for that of 
Montagnard, the modern, who paints the dusty roads of 
Provence with a _ realism only equaled by Gerome’s 
“Sand Storm in the Desert.” His motives are to be seen in 
every mile of roadway rolled off on the litteral of Provence, 
olive tree lined, marble-like, brilliant roadways with a dazzling 
sunlight and deep purple shadows. Montagnard’s chateau in 
the mountain background behind the heights of Coudon and 
Faron is one of the shrines for those who are in the know, 
like that of the Académician, Jean Aicard, at nearby La Garde, 
Toulon’s mediwval suburb, which, with its ruined castle above 
the contented little wine-growing community, dominates an 
area of scores of square miles of flat land to-day as it did 
when it kept at bay the Saracen hoards which devastated all 
maritime Provence. 

On Toulon’s seaside boulevard is the winter home of 
Michael Jules Verne, the son of the romancer who first saw 
submarines and aeroplanes in the real, and who used to spend 
not a little of his time between November and May gazing at 
the mysterious blue of the Mediterranean waves from the 
palm tree sheltered terrace. 

Across the roadstead lies Tamaris, which inspired a ro- 
mance of Georges Sand of the same name, and whose Villa 
Pasquali is a neighbor of another to-day occupied by Madame 
Cheminade, certainly the first woman composer of her time. 

The “Batterie des Cent Hommes,” guarded by the gallant 
Napoleon just out of his military studies at Brienne, was made 
a sort of public monument through the efforts of Georges Sand 


when she was in residence at Tamaris, a third of a century 
since. Its gallant defense had apparently served it little and 
it was to be razed to a dead level did not popular clamor de- 
mand that it be preserved. This “Petit Gibraltar,” as it was 
called, was the key of the situation when the English occupied 
Toulon in 1793. Like the Old Guard a few years later the 
battery never surrendered, and it furnished the author a charm- 
ing detail in the background of her novel Tamaris. At Tamaris, 
also, in the Villa Primevére, lived Alphone Allais, the author 
of La Vie Drole. 

More modern is the villa La Clappier, at Cap Brun, near 
Toulon, that of the playwright, Kistemackers, whose work is 
just becoming known in America. A Belgian, like Maeterlinck, 
sated with the gloom and grimness of the north during the 
winter months, has here made himself a home with all the 
agrément of a semi-tropical framing which inspires one to 
keep at concert pitch even though the seasons wane. One 
charm of Toulon is its evenness of climatic conditions, the 
sunniest place in Europe, it has been called, with a printemps 
perpetuel. Well, perhaps! But what about its slimy old streets 
and its antediluvian municipal organization, the utter disre- 
gard for modernity in all that applies to social and sanitary 
science? That’s another story, but all the same that very 
grimness has furnished a setting for many a modern romance 
of a garrison town. Claude Ferréres’ Les Petites Alliées is one 
of those human documents which while not intended for the 
general reader gives an epitome of life as it is among a certain 
element in French naval and military circles of to-day which 
proves that as careers they are at once the best and the worst, 
a blessing and a curse to society. For a picture of the life 
of Toulon in all verity it should be read by all who have studied 
social questions in their relation to modern life. One will not 
become sullied at seeking such information as it is writ, but 
it is a shocking revelation and resumé of things as they are. 

A certain quarter of Toulon, known as the Pavé d’Amour 
has been perpetuated in 
literature, first as a 
feuilleton, and secondly 
as a yellow-back Ollen- 
dorf, by Jean Aijcard, 
who, by Sully - Prud- 
homme, was called the 
“disciple harmonieux de 
antique cigale.” That 
Jean. Aicard is a modern 
in spite of this is shown 
plainly by his vivid word 
picturing of this sordid 
backwater of Toulon, and 
little attempt has been 
made even in this twen- 
tieth century to 
house. 

Jean Aicard, best 
known to Americans as 
the author of Pere Leb- 
onnard and Maurin of 
the Maures, lives at the 
villa Les Laurier Rose at 
La Garde, before men- 
tioned. It may be called 
the popular literary 
shrine of the Riviera to- 
day. Its latch string is 
always out to visitors, 
known or unknown to the 
genial maitre. Modest in 
its appointments the lit- 
tle villa sits delightfully 
in the midst of a natural 


clean 


Maurice Donnay 
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Provencal garden, with all the attributes of a classic land- 
scape which gives it a peculiarly Provencal distinction. Souv- 
enirs and mementos are everywhere. The Académician takes 
his ease to-day in the fauteuil covered with red plush given 
him by his old friend Alphonse Karr, the walls of the hall 
and study are decorated by Montagnard, Dauphin and other 
Provencal artists. Scattered about through the grounds are 
some characteristic bits of sculptured wood and marble and 
not a little of the famous pottery of his friend, Clément Mas- 
sier, who, a simple journeyman potter originally, was launched 
forth on an artistic career by Gerome half a century ago. 

Hyéres les Palmiers, after La Garde, Toulon’s next door 
neighbor, is more noted for its giant palms, its sunny climate, 
its violets and its two golf links than literature. Neverthe- 
less we ran down three literary shrines of the first rank, at 
least they meant much to us, if only to be glanced at in passing. 
There was Stevenson’s La Solitude, Paul Bourget’s villa at 
Costabelle and that of Comte Costa de Bureaugard in the 
town. As a haven for a tranquil mind Hyéres has a lead on 
most Riviera resorts; as a place to live without work it would 
be deadly. 

We journeyed down to the coast and by boat over a nar- 
row ribbon of blue water to the island of Porquerolles, the 
largest of the Islands of Hesperides, the Iles d’Or of local 
nomenclature. Here was the villa of Pierre Ninos, the feuwille- 
tonist whose Sans Famille has put the talented lady with the 
masculine nom de plume into the front rank of French writers 
for the masses. 

Beyond this we did not linger at Hyéres. We were not 
sore in health as was Stevenson when he sojourned here for 
eighteen months, nor grouchy as has become Paul Bourget if 
public prints read true, nor even lovers of isolation to the 
extent that we could be induced to buy an island off shore. 
Pomponiana and its Roman remains opposite could not detain 
us even. Hyéres was not for us. A matter of temperament, 
one supposes! 

Just off the land in Hyéres Roads is the anchorage of the 
French Mediterranean fleet when engaged in target practice. 
Jean Aicard has written a marvelous tale of one of these ships 
of other days called the Atlantic, surprised by a tempest in 
the open seaway and driven on shore on the rocky coast which 
just here, and almost nowhere else along the French Mediter- 
ranean coast line, is of that same rocky formation of which 
Longfellow sang in the “Wreck of the Hesperus.” The Medi- 
terranean, too, can be tempestuous on occasion as is well known. 

At Lavandour, a dozen miles beyond Hyéres, so named 
from the wild lavender which grows on the hillsides back of 
the town, is the villa of Ernest Reyer, the composer of “Sa- 
laambo” and “Sigurd,” who, in the latter opus, playing upon 
the theme of Wagner, produced the only approach to the trilogy 
which the law of European Copyright allows, the Wagnerian 
cycle not yet having fallen into public domain. The Reyer 
villa is a simple little stucco-covered cottage backed up against 
the colline almost at the water’s edge, in no way remarkable 
nor even appealing, but sufficient for a man of simple tastes, 
as was Reyer. In every way his retreat seemed to us much 
more to the mind of the cultured soul than those hung upon 
the fringe of Hyéres with its winter clientele of malades im- 
aginaires and tourists of convention. 

Along the coast, at the curiously but appropriately named 
Le Dattier (said to be the one date bearing palm in culture 
on the north shore of the Mediterranean) is the attractive 
villa of Paul Foncin, the geographer, who, to French school 
children of to-day, is what MacGuffey and his Reader was to 
the American youth of a quarter of a century ago. As be- 
comes a geographer the view from Foncin’s villa terrace ex- 
tends to the snow-clad mountains of Piedmont, to the Italian 
Riviera as far as Bordighera, to Mont Ventoux in the heart 
of old Provence on the banks of the Rhone and to the fluff of 
snow-capped Corsica off to sea. 
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Villa of Ernest Reyer 


Lavandour 


At the old Saracen foundation of Saint Tropez Emile 
Ollivier shelters his more than eighty years in his romantically 
disposed chateau by the water’s edge, working on the four- 
teenth volume of his history of the Second Empire to be pub- 
lished at some future time, when it is to be hoped that France 
will be able to stand the shock without impending another 
revolution. “My only illness,” he wrote to a friend who sus- 
pected that his health was not of the best, “is the fatigue that 
comes from having written forty odd books. Soyez malade de 
meme—Aflectueusement, Emile Ollivier.” 

Paul Signac, too, lives at Saint Tropez, he the impres- 
sionist, who with his “confetti” paints summer skies and win- 
ter sunsets with such a maestro that he is president of the 
Societé des Artistes Independants, the most daring of all 
moderns in art except the cubists and the futurists. 

Here lives also Jean Antoine Nau, the first laureat of 
the Goncourt Academy, a sort of ecrivain-jardinier, as was 
Alphone Karr before him, who cultivates his roses in his gar- 
den with the same loving care by which he makes grow the 
subtleties of his verse and prose. 

At Saint Aygulf on this wonderful Azure Coast Carolus 
Duran leads a life of ease, regular and peaceful, whenever he 
would escape the world of Paris and the obligations thrust 
upon him as head of the French Academy of Fine Arts at 
Rome. The lumiére of the Mediterranean has a charm for 
him summer or winter, and here on the borders of that mar- 


Maurice Donnay’s Villa 
At Saint Raphael 
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velous corniche road leading from Saint Maxime to Fréjus, in 
a modest whitewashed villa, surrounded by a tropical garden 
of odorous plants, he whiles away week on end, setting his 
palette only in his mind’s eye as suggested by the variegated 
coloring of his immediate environment. 

If the old Forum Julii of the Romans has got any literary 
remains they date from their own time when it was one of 
the Ports of Cesar, sheltering three hundred galleys in its 
now silted up harbor. All that can be written here of Fréjus 
is history, and that is as hoary as the stones of the Roman 
Aqueduct and its Arena, the former a relic of civilization, the 
latter a souvenir of barbarism. 

Saint Raphael, only four miles away, is the anithesis of 
Fréjus, modern in aspect, great hotels, palatial villas and one 
of the most successfully achieved modern churches extant 
built after the old Byzantine manner. To us the town looked 
so modern that it seemed likely to give up but little to our 
quest, but when the gracious curé of the cathedral told us that 
history had set the place down as the birthplace of Julius 


Auberge des Adrets 


Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus the historian, we thought 
it worth while investigating further. 

One after another we turned up clues galore and as a 
result set Saint Raphael down as one of the happy surprises 


of our journey. First there was the Oustalet dou Capelan, 
where the musician Gounod wrote his “Romeo et Juliette’; 
then the Maison Close, where Alphonse Karr the gardener- 
litterateur wrote his famous Guepes. More recent was the 
Villa Magali of the great singer, Madame Carvalho, who in 
the Emperor-President’s day was the furore of the Paris boule- 
vards. There was also Lou Casteou where a certain American 
Duchess had passed more than one happy season amid the 
laurier roses and mimosa blooms of this Riviera paradise. By 
a certain tolerance we included this also. And there was La 
Lanterne, belonging to the editor of one of the most influential 
of Paris dailies, gleaming white with its loggias and balconies, 
and its red tiled roof peeping out from the trees bordering the 
roadway which skirts the shore. Hamon, the landscape painter, 
lived here in an humble bastide, still to be seen, and either he 
or Isabey, his painter friend, painted over the portal: “I 
have come here to be alone.” This legend in this late day has 
become ironical. 

Maurice Donnay, the Académician, who arrived to fame 
by way of Montmartre’s “Black Cat” winters in the villa 
Lysis, another of these pergola-loggia structures which make 
Saint Raphael and its suburb, Bolouris, and Valescure amid 
the parasol pines of the hillsides back of the town, the delight 
that it is. Madamoiselle Polaire, the music-hall star, who is 
heralded by her press-agent as the homeliest woman on the 
stage, but with a countra attraction of a fourteen-inch waist- 
line, is a near neighbor of Donnay in the Villa Claudia. Roty 
the graveur, and Riviére, the sculptor were faithful to Saint 
Raphael, and indeed a galaxy of artistic folk which, even to 
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mention, would make Saint Raphael a sort of meriodinal 
Barbizon. 

A battery of literary and artistic souvenirs stretches along 
this coast of gold and silver. Georges Leygues has installed 
himself at Boulouris and the Grand Hotel has its walls cov- 
ered with artistic souvenirs left behind by an appreciative 
clientéle. Octave Uzanne does not disdain to leave the mondani- 
ties of the gay resorts of the Riviera further east and bask 
in the mimosa-laden odors of this delightful land. Brieux, 
the playwright, has his home at Antheor, the Villa La Blan- 
chette, seated squarely on the rocky escarpment of the Roches 
Rouges of Antheor, gleaming white in its brightness with 
almost an African radiance. 

Back in the Esterel mountains is the famous Auberge des 
Adrets, a name made familiar to playgoers of the mid-nine- 
teenth century at the Porte Saint Martin as a prolog to one 
of the many variations of the theme of the life of the bandit 
Robert Macaire, better known to a former generation of Ameri- 
cans by Collier’s adaptation as “Erminie.” 

All the stage-setting is there to-day as it was in the sev- 
enteenth century when, as the plaque over the portal sets 
forth, the Sieur Laugier “built this house.” France is full, 
indeed all Europe is full, of these half hidden and mostly for- 
gotten monuments, and it was only by happening, quite by 
hazard, to a reference to the Auberge des Adrets, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale that the connection between the play 
and the old posting-house on the historic Route d’Italie came 
to be linked up. 

Down the mountain into Cannes, by the same road over 
which England’s Chanceilor, Lord Brougham, journeyed three- 
quarters of a century ago when he set out to found an aristo- 
cratic English colony on the shores of the Mediterranean, we 
got a glimpse en passant of the Chateau de la Napoule of 
the Princess of Pless, who was once accused of writing the 
“Elizabeth” tales, and tried to think of what Cannes was 
noted for in a literary way. 

We realized that we had now come into the belt where 
pleasure reigns supreme. A chateau here where an important 
sociological work may have been compiled by some savant, a 
villa there which once sheltered a great artist or sculptor and 
that was about all. When it came to pinning anything down 
solid there was little definite with regard to literary or artistic 
shrines. Usually we were referred to the house at Le Cannet 
where the great tragedienne, Rachel, lived and died, or the 
villa of Lord Brougham or his statue on Les Allées. To be 
sure there was usually anchored in the port the great white 
“Lysistrata” of James Gordon Bennett and in a way that 
stands for something with relation to the printed word, whether 
or no the scare heads of the New York “Herald” can be called 
literature. 

The Ile Sainte Marguerite, off shore, was more nearly a 
literary souvenir than anything else roundabout. Its fortress 
prison was the cage of “The Man in the Iron Mask.” We ran 
upon some hazy references of De Maupassant and saw the 
property acquired at Grasse by Maeterlinck, the Belgian, as an 
antidote to his summer home in the Abbey of Saint Wandrille 
in Normandy. De Maupassant, too, described the Trou de 
Pagagini, one of the temporary resting places of the corpse 
of the musician on its unhappy Odessy. It is described at 
length in “Sur |’Eau.” 

Of Antibes an antiquarian Heuzy has written an account 
of the Terpon Stone in “La Pierre Sacrée d’Antipolis,”’ and 
Paul Aréne has often used the old Roman town as backgrounds 
in his marvelous descriptive writings, while his friend Paul 
Margueritte had long professed a devotion for the frowning 
fortress of the old town before his friendship for the Rosnys 
weaned him from the Cote d’Azur and carried his fancy to the 
Cote d’Argent and the Basque country. At the Villa Tanit, 


we read in the local paper as we passed through, Madame 
Juliette Adam was often a guest. 





SOME LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SHRINES 


Of the attractions of our preference it is not possible to 
chronicle more than a smattering at Nice. In the Rue Saint 
Reparate is still standing the house in which Pagagini died 
and in the Rue de la Préfecture is another bearing a marble 
plaque stating that he once lived there. In the fifties Dumas 
Pere sailed into the ancient Lympia, to-day the port of Nice, 
in his fantastic “yacht” rigged with purple sails and silver 
cordage; on board a gay company of painters, poets and mu- 
sicians en route for Sicilian seas.” This was the forerunner 
of an incident which he used later in the Monte Cristo tale. 

Massena’s name is everywhere posted in Nice. As “the 
most famous of the Marechals of France” Disraeli dragged him 
into his tale of Coningsby. Nice has a galaxy of street 
names called after the composers of the classic operas, but save 
Meyerbeer and Halévy none seem to have had any very inti- 
mate connections with the town. Halévy died at Nice and 
Meyerbeer chose the old Monastery of Saint Barthelemy in 
the hills back of Cimiez as an inspiration for his opera, “Les 
Huguenots,” living at the time in the Villa Dalmas in the Rue 
de France. Vence, the capital of this mountain hinterland 
back of Cannes and Nice, has its Rue des Huguenots and this 
calls to mind that Miltons muse sang “Avenge, O Lord, thy 
slaughtered Saints whose bones lie scattered on the Alpine 
mountains cold.” 

Smollet recounts his experiences of Nice in no equivocal 
terms. He journeyed “out from London by poste-chaise with 
a servant on horseback,” and paid therefore a hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling. What he spent at Nice could not 
possibly be compared with the prices chez Negresco to-day. 

Of all reference works on the old Comté de Nice none 
can be compared with that of Emanuel Aréne—“Nice Autre- 
fois,” but charming and intimate descriptions are to be had 
in Dean Hole’s Nice and Her Neighbors. 

Theodore Banville has written in “Mer de Nice” an ac- 
count of Paganini’s burial in the Lazaretto at Villefranche 
out on the Italian road. A reburial was later had in a tomb 
near the old Saracen tower, but the remains were ultimately 
transferred to a ship and sent to Genoa, a fact which brought 
about the enshrining of his famous violin as a “tourist sight” 
of prime rank in one of the marble palaces of the Via Balbi. 
Villefranche was also the home of Diana of Chateau Morand, 
of d'Urfés Astréa, the author at the time living here on the 
shores of the celebrated Bay of Villefranche now filled with 
frowning chip-on-the-shoulder dreadnoughts of the French 
navy. 

As the road to Villefranche winds up out of Nice one 
passes Mont Boron, dear to the playwright Sardou who lived 
there during the later years of his life in a sort of chateau- 
fort. Marcellin Desboutin had a neighboring maisonette and 
Jean Lorraine an apartment in a villa overlooking the ancient 
port of Lympia, while the painter Ziem, when he was not at 
Martigues or Paris, also had built himself a studio on the 
rocky flank of the mountain. 

Next comes Beaulieu where the Villa Namouna of James 
Gordon Bennet neighbors upon that of Marinoni, two masters 
of modern journalism, at opposing poles of the craft, but each 
a success without precedent in his line. It is a question as to 
which came first the cheese or the maggot; so it is with color 
perfecting presses of the New York “Herald” and the Paris 
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“Petit Journal.” The contrast may be carried further. Na- 
mouna is called by its owner simply a cottage while that of 
Marinoni is called a villa in all that the word implies; its 
exotic gardens which grow most of the rare flora of the world 
must have cost millions; the same being true of Bennett’s 
“Lysistrata.” Chacun son gout! 

The chief literary light during all of Monte Carlo’s nine 
centuries of history is undoubtedly the reigning Albert I, 
Honoré-Charles, Prince Souverain de Monaco, Seigneur des 
Baux, Capitain de Vaisseau dans la Marine Espagnole and 
holder of a score of other proud titles. For his hydrographic 
studies and the volumes which he has produced upon them he 
is entitled to rank high among the royal authors of his time. 
Furthermore, the government printing office of the little Prin- 
cipality is in the very first rank of modern print-shops, where 
craftsmen still set their typographic characters by hand and 
still pull impressions on the lever hand press as they did in 
the days of Christopher Plantin. 

The predilections of the Prince of Monaco, the head of 
the House of Grimaldi, for musical art has frequently brought 
the composers, Saint-Saens and Massanet, as guests to the 
princely Palace of Monaco overlooking the azure Bay of Her- 
aclea of old. 

From the Itinerary of Anthony to the Williamson’s Guests 
of Hercules is a long flight of time. To trace the development 
of the little port into the world’s most chic and splendid city 
of pleasure is a vivid chapter of Mediterranean history. To 
come down to modernity and take the Guests of Hercules as 
the subject of our theme it is but a step up the hillside to 
Cabbé-Roquebrune to where the Williamsons have built them- 
selves a sort of Mediterranean bungalow which is a dream of 
romantic disposition and twentieth century comfort. For a 
fact these talented authors have had no less than three hearth- 
stones where the fire of olive wood burns bright in the chill 
nights of drear December, but this last is a focussing of all 
that they have learned in years of life among the delights of 
the blazingly brilliant Mediterranean sun, when it shines by 
day; when it sets is the time that the fire is needed. Just 
back of La Pause, which is the idyllic name which has been 
given to this ideal Mediterranean home, is the little parish 
church and the house of the curé, in whose garden the lovers 
of The Guests of Hercules plighted their troth. Below, to the 
east, is the vapory Italian coast, with Menton nearest at hand, 
to the south the infinite blue of the Mediterranean while to 
the west, deep down as if in a chasm, lie the scintillating lights 
of Monte Carlo and Garnier’s masterpiece, the Casino of the 
Cercle des Etrangers. 

Half a mile inland, fifteen hundred feet upward, at La 
Turbie, runs the famous Aurelian Way which led from the 
land of the Romans into Gaul. La Turbie’s Augustan Trophy 
is there to-day to tell the story, as it was a dozen centuries or 
more ago; only a staring big-lettered sign of an automobile 
tire manufacturer at its base rings false. And, tell it not in 
commercial circles, it advertises an American product. 

At La Turbie, too, is the Villa Hanatoux, its chatelain 
not unknown to Americans, where every winter the sculptor 
Rodin is the guest of his friend the publicist, the Frenchman 
who knows and has written more understandingly on America 
and Americans than any foreigner since De Tocqueville. 


















Isabel Gordon Curtis 


The Woman Who Writes Novels of Washington 


An interview with a charming newspaper woman, the author of 


‘*The Woman From Wolverton’’ and ‘‘The Congresswoman ”’ 


latest novel, The Congresswoman, is being widely dis- 

cussed. Her tall, old-fashioned desk faces an eastern 
window in a lofty apartment house from which she looks out 
over Washington. The gray dome of the Capitol rises in mia- 
distance; beyond gleams the golden roof of the Congressional 
Library; long, white government buildings shine out from the 
blur of red or gray walls and blue housetops; the slender needle 
of the Monument cuts the sky, and the distance is bounded by 
the slugglish Potomac, then the low hills of Maryland. 

“Tt is a wonderful view,” I remarked. 

“Yes, wonderful,” acceded the author. “Even after seven 
years spent here with my eyes turned upon it constantly, it does 
not grow wearisome, probably because it changes every hour. 
Nearly the whole year round Washington is bathed in sun- 
shine, and from morning till night we have a marvelous pano- 
rama of city, brightening and fading as the light comes or goes. 
This landscape crept into my books. People tell me that The 
Woman from Wolverton and The Congresswoman strike them 
as being as true to scene as they are to life. How could it be 
otherwise with this outlook? Some Washington novels have 
been written by authors who came here ‘to get atmosphere’ as 
they call it. They climb to the top of the Monument, loaf about 
Dupont Circle for half an hour, visit the White House, view 
the city from a ‘Seeing Washington’ auto, sit out an afternoon 
in the galleries of the House and Senate, drive around the 
Speedway, then go home to dash in Washington color about a 
plot which lies waiting for it. Occasionally the mistakes they 
make are funny. I remember in one story a wealthy Western 
Senator bought a magnificent home on Pennsylvania Avenue 
within a stone’s throw of the White House. One has to know 
the life, the people and the city the whole year round to make 
a Washington story realistic. I never dare to lay the scene 
of a story in a country where I have not lived for at least a 
little while.” 

“You know Oklahoma then?” I asked, remembering the 
red dirt country from which The Congresswoman hails. 

“Yes. When Oklahoma was Indian Territory and fighting 
for statehood, my husband went there to look after the literary 
end of the Republican campaign. We stayed in Oklahoma City 
from May until the end of September and I met a number of 
its citizens, most of whom were politicians. The most interesting 
women were those who came with their husbands before Run 
Day to stake a claim. Some were well educated, of good birth 
and with a large knowledge of current events. Those pioneer 
women grew up with their country; they know its history, its 
politics, its needs and its shortcomings. Besides they are 
widely read on affairs of the world. Most interesting are their 
stories of life when the Southwest was a mere infant in arms. 
It was then impossible to find help of any tint—by the way, 
that situation is little improved to-day—so they did anything. 
One woman, whose husband to-day is of large importance in 
the young State, told me how she helped to build their first 
home. She mixed cement, laid bricks, did carpenter work, plas- 
tered, painted and papered. That was during the evolution 
period from the tent or dug-out to a house with a chimney. 
From such prototypes, I pictured Jane Hagner and Mrs. 
Schaffer in The Congresswoman. 

“The Congresswoman herself is a different type. 
belongs to Oklahoma’s younger generation. 


To other day I talked with Isabel Gordon Curtis wnose 


She 
When I had fin- 





ished the book, I submitted the manuscript to a Washington 
journalist who knows every corner of our country. After 
reading a few chapters he said, ‘Mrs. Pike is pitched in too low 
a strata. A woman of that caliber could not leap into the life 
you portray and make good so quickly. Still, this is mere a 
first impression, wait till I finish the story for a final verdict.’ 
A few days later he brought back the manuscript. ‘I was mis- 
taken, do not change one word,’ he said, ‘other women have 
taken as astounding a leap as your Congresswoman, and stepped 
into the front rank of life here. Mrs. Pike is equal to the 
situation, as they were. Take any American woman, gifted 
with health, common sense, buoyancy of spirit, a sense of hu- 
mor, wealth, a level head, a fair amount of intellect, strength 
of character and attractive personality and she can have about 
what she wants in this country. In no part of America do you 
see this happen so frequently as in Washington. Of course 
your story is a phantasy, just the same, I can think of a score 
of prominent women here whose success has been no less a 
miracle than is Cynthia Pike’s career.’ ” 

“What suggested your plot?” I asked. 

“A few weeks after The Woman from Wolverton appeared,” 
replied Mrs. Curtis, “a Washington man talked over the book 
with me while we were journeying to New York. ‘In that 
story,’ he said, ‘you have given us the plain Congressman’s 
wife, now, why don’t you send a woman to Congress? The 
suffragists say we face that situation. Set a woman, who 
knows nothing about politics, into the swirl of national legisla- 
tion and picture what may happen.’ 

“T fairly laughed at his suggestion that day, it seemed 
to me such an impossible thing. I began work on another book, 





Mrs. Curtis’ Bungalow 
In Maine 


and while I was writing it the idea of the woman in Congress 
haunted me. At last I started it. Such a story demanded 
study and considerable thought as well as letting one’s imag- 
ination go absolutely untethered. I spent two steady years 
on it. As it began to grow real to me and I became interested 
in my people, especially in Jane Hagner, the book fairly wrote 
itself. What tried me though was interruptions, or worse 
still, the fear of interruptions. I moved my desk downstairs 
to a small apartment, hired the bellboys to forget my existence 
and frequently worked from breakfast till dinner time without 





ISABEL CORDON CURTIS 


laying down a pen. The day I wrote the story of Run Day 
in Oklahoma, I finished two long chapters without a break; 
only that night I realized what writer’s cramp is!” 

“Ts all your writing done in the city?” I questioned, for 
to me Washington seems like a city filled with distractions. 

“No, indeed.” Mrs. Curtis laughed. “If I had my choice 
none of it would be done in a city. I can work so much better 
in the country. Three years ago we built a bungalow on the 
Maine coast and as soon as the weather grows hot we start 
North. The builders put up the shell of the house during the 
winter, leaving most of the interior to be finished when I came, 
so my den was practically equipped to order. This little room 
with its two windows juts out from the back of the bungalow, 
facing a grove of young spruces, and a wonderfully tinted blue- 
berry patch where ferns, bay berry, and a maze of wild flowers 
bloom among the rocks. I got a chair of the height I wanted in 
my den, then a carpenter built around it, my desk, a typewriter 
table, shelves and pigeon-holes until I have the most complete 
little snuggery imaginable. A clay pipe comes jogging through 


Isabel Gordon Curtis 


the wall from the kitchen stove and keeps it comfortable during 
the chilliest days of fall or spring. There, with only the birds 
and squirrels as neighbors, work is a perfect joy. 

“Life in Maine is a delight anyway. There are only four- 
teen cottages on Land’s End and our little colony is made up 
of people who are all ‘folksy folk’, as they say in the West. 
When I do not feel like writing there is always pleasant com- 
pany to be had and all sorts of out-door joys: deep sea fishing, 
gardening, berry-picking, mushrooming, or simply loafing on 
the rocks or in the wonderful Maine woods. If you think of 
it, mushrooming is very much like golfing; hunting the green 
pastures for a little white ball; only golfers lack one anticipa- 
tion—the meal which awaits us when the little white balls are 
cooked. Most of the Land’s Enders do their own work. Ex- 
cept for the village washwoman, help is scarce. We make a 
picnic of one meal a day, eating it under the pergola or across 
on Hooper’s Island, to which we row with well filled baskets. 
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Occasionally housekeeping at Land’s End taxes housewifely in- 
genuity, because our only markets are a nomadic butcher wagon 
and the little country store at Port Clyde. Thus we have 
learned to make the best of what nature provides; all the fish 
which swim in Northern waters may be had for the catching, 
lobsters are so cheap I feel ashamed to mention their price, 
clams we dig from the front yard, and wild strawberries, blue 


me 


berries, mushrooms and blackberries await picking in the back 
yard. Then we have such eggs, butter, milk, cream, vegetables, 
chickens and Maine potatoes as city folks merely dream of. 
Even with the hard work which falls to a cook who feeds three 
people gifted with fresh air appetites, life in Maine is fun; 
great fun and sheer delight after Washington.” 

Mrs. Curtis was born in Huntly, a little Scotch town fa- 
mous as the birthplace of George MacDonald the novelist. 

“Four years ago,” she says, “I went home to visit Huntly. 
It looked very gray and bleak to me after America; still, as I 
wandered through the quiet streets of the old town, the love 
returned which one feels for only one place, the scenes where 
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The Scotch town in which Mrs. Curtis was born 


The House of George MacDonald in Huntly 


childhood was passed. I can remember nothing gray about that 
childhood. To-day it seems to me as if it had been filled with 
flowers and sunshine and sane, simple pleasures. School-life 
was equally sane and simple. We plodded through our lessons 
with the thoroughness which characterizes all. things Scotch, 
whether it be education or apprenticeship to a trade. Some- 
where along in my teens, I dug laboriously through Latin, 
German and French, but we shouldered none of the frills of 
erudition which are piled on the American child to-day. What 
I remember most distinctly was our steady drill in spelling. It 
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is almost an impossibility for a Scotch child to leave school a 
bad speller. Alas, you cannot say that of Americans, if one 
should judge by the average stenographer! 

“As far back as I can remember, it was my one ambition 
to produce a novel. Before we left Scotland I had begun to 
turn out amateurish work. Shortly after arriving in New 
England, I entered a newspaper office to do in journalism what 
might be called general housework. There was scarcely a task 
of any sort except setting type where I did not lend a hand. I 
covered society gossip, church news, millinery openings, fash- 
ions, fancy work, cooking, questions and answers which cov- 
ered everything from ‘How to bring a baby through its first 
summer’ to ‘What will make hens lay during the winter?’ I 
could sketch a little, so when our artist was busy I illustrated 
my own stuff, if the editorial page was scant I helped to fill it, I 
assisted in keeping alive a joke column, raised money for a fresh 
air fund, then took a weekly consignment of youngsters to 
where the fresh air was. I edited out-of-town correspondence, 
clipped exchanges, interviewed any famous man or woman who 
came to town, and even assisted on the sporting page. It was 
great experience, but there was no eight-hour-a-day limit to 
that job. Many a night I did not go home until I saw my 
pages made up. At last I achieved the position of dramatic 
editor; then I was content, for I loved that work. Night after 
night it took me behind the scenes as well as in front, and to- 
day one of my most valued possessions is a large collection of 
autographed portraits of men and women who thirty years ago 
were the stars of the American stage. I not only enjoyed the 
work, but made many a delightful friendship with men and 
women who were worth knowing. 

“A few years later I took up editorial work on a magazine 
and spent years at a desk, reading and preparing copy as well 


as writing it. I have very little knowledge of a college course 
which prepares men and women for literary careers, but | 
most firmly believe that the finest sort of training is what I 
have heard men call ‘the demnition grind’ of newspaper work. 
It teaches the simplest and most forcible methods of expres- 
sion, it gives an insight to lives which are spent in strange 
places; besides, one gathers up fag ends of incidents, which 
at the time may pass unnoticed except as good copy and yet 
be unconsciously stored away in the memory. Occasionally 
while writing a story such scraps of experience come flashing 
back to my memory ready to be dovetailed into some plot, help- 
ing to make it more dramatic and realistic. For instance: 
twenty years ago in a New York letter I depicted Fleischmann’s 
Bread Line as I saw it at midnight during a winter storm. 
While working on The Lapse of Enoch Wentworth, I came to a 
climax where I wished to have my heroine snatch Merry from 
some sordid experience and set him on his feet. I waited sev- 
eral days trying to think of a situation which would fit in. 
One morning I woke up with the memory of a pitiful line of 
men waiting in the wind and sleet for a mouthful of bread. 
That chapter was ready to set on paper before I lifted a pen. 
A few weeks after the book appeared, I received a letter from 
a New York clergyman who devotes his life to the rescue of 
men who have fallen to the depths. 

“*Your picture of the Bread Line was so true to life,’ he 
wrote, ‘that it hurt, just as the pathetic scene does hurt every 
night I see it after my long familiarity with sin and sorrow.’ 

“If I were facing life again, holding the same ambitions, 
nothing—not even the knowledge I have now of the grind news- 
paper work means to a woman—would make me choose any 
other path but the one I trod for twenty years. No other edu- 
cation for a literary career can approach it.” 


May Winds 


By Benjamin F. Paist, Jr. 


HE soft May winds are whispering, 
In the tree-tops close and high, 
Of a something strangely glorious 
Under the moonlit sky. 


The soft May winds are sighing, 
When the world in sleep is still, 
For something satisfying; 
The moan of a wounded will. 


The soft May winds are singing 
Something of long ago, 

With the charm of a tender memory 
That makes me love it so. 


Oh, what is this solemn something, 
For which the May winds sigh? 
Over again I have asked it 
Of many a passer-by. 


And ever anon the answer 
Comes swiftly back to me: 
‘Tis but thine own soul fettered, 

Longing again to be free. 


Something good and immortal, 
Nobler than earth can supply; 
Ever for all that is highest 
Oh, let the May winds sigh! 





Mrs. George W emyss at Home 


A Talk With the Author of * The Professional Aunt” and ‘“Grannie™ 


By Frank A. Mumby 


«+ f HOPE it is not for an English publication,” said Mrs. 
[ ceoree Wemyss in alarm, when called upon to face the 
ordeal which is one of the modern penalties of fame. I 
assured her that I would keep the interview for her American 
admirers only if she really wished it, but asked her why. 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Wemyss, with the charming embarrass- 
ment of an old-world modesty, “how could I face my friends 
after the publicity of an interview—to say nothing of my very 
critical nephews and nieces? Do you know, one of my nieces 
said to her mother when The Professional Aunt came out: 
‘You don’t think Aunt Molly wants people to imagine that she’s 
Aunt Woggles, do you? Because that would be rather con- 
ceited, wouldn’t it?’” 

But though she protests that she never meant anything 
of the sort; that the original of The Professional Aunt is, 
indeed, no one in particular, it is only necessary to know a 
little of Mrs. Wemyss to realize that Aunt Woggles is the very 
embodiment of the author herself, just as, all unconsciously, 
she has reflected her own personality through the joyous pages 
of her later books: People of Popham, Prudent Priscilla and 
the recently published Grannie perhaps the best of all. 

Having accepted the inevitable, and bowed to her hus- 
band’s advice to leave the question of English publication en- 
tirely in my hands, we discussed over tea, in what must be 
one of the most delightful drawing rooms in Chelsea, the three 
vital interests we shared in common—books, children, and 
the same publishers: the last, as Mrs. Wemyss smilingly put 
it, not necessarily the least of our blessings! 

It is not always safe to accept the old French saw—“Le 
style est ‘homme méme.” I once had lunch with a great little 
man whose books appealed to me because he wrote with the 
geniality and grace of Charles Lamb, but I was horridly dis- 
illusioned to find that he had the manners and the voice of a 
Dr. Johnson. 

With Mrs. Wemyss it was altogether different. It was 
like a supplementary chapter to all her books to be shown the 
photographs of her lucky nephews and nieces, and her troop 
of other little friends—“We have no children of our own,” she 
explained almost apologetically—and to listen to her anecdotes 
of them. “Here is Sara, one of my nieces,” and I was de- 
lighted to be introduced to the photugraphic original of the 
young heroine of the “lubbly blush” in The Professional Aunt 
—you remember how she dressed a hearth brush up as a doll, 
and made it say its prayers, and preferred it to the costly 
white rabbit that her Aunt brought her with high hopes of 
delight. 

“And this is Pat,” said Mrs. Wemyss handing me a por- 
trait of one of the jolliest boys imaginable, looking just as he 
looked at Angela in People of Popham, when, noticing the 
overdose of powder on her nose, he said to her: “D’you know, 
I think your nose is going mouldy!” Like most of Mrs. 
Wemyss’ anecdotes this is an actual fact. Next came a lovely 
miniature of little Betty, who walked to church with the 
Professional Aunt on the morning when she said: “Aunt 
Woggles, you know the gentleman in the Bible who lived inside 
the whale”? and to whom Aunt Woggles replied: “Yes, darl- 
ing, I do remember,” her heart sinking at the difficulties pre- 
sented by Jonah as gentleman. 

“Well,” you remember was Betty’s ieply, “what d’ye sup- 
pose he did without candles in the dark passages of the whale”? 

Then there came Hugh, whose theolugy is so appalling in 


The Professional Aunt. It was Hugh who asked if God put 
in a quack before he made the duck, and who, when told, on 
another occasion, that God was a Spirit, promptly remarked: 
“Then we can boil our milk on him.” The original of Hugh 
is Mrs. Wemyss’ nephew, Master Lutyens. 

And so her lucky little friends were passed in review 
until I began to know Mrs. Wemyss’ happy world by heart— 
just as I know Peter Pan, and Wendy, and all the rest of that 
adorable crowd when they step across the enchanted stage of 
the Duke of York’s Theater, before my very eyes. Some day, 
perhaps, Mrs. Wemyss herself will give us a Christmas piece 
on her own original lines. What a Christmas that will be, with 
Peter Pan, The Blue Bird, and, if only to show what a 
woman can do in the same way, a play by Mrs. Wemyss. 

“There is one more portrait I rather covet,” I said, gath- 
ering up as many photographs as she could spare for my 
interview, “and that is of ‘Nannie,’ for I am sure that she, 
too, is drawn from 
life.” 

“Ah, Nannie, of 
course,” said Mrs. 
Wemyss, delighted 
to show me the orig- 
inal of one of her 
most lovable charac- 
ters, and to sing her 
praises as Stevenson 
sung those of his 
own devoted “Cum- 
my,” the faithful old 
nurse who did so 
much to preserve his 
life in boyhood, and 
to whom he dedicat- 
ed his Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse. “In- 
deed, Cummy,” he 
wrote to her on one 
occasion, it may be 
remembered, “I wish 
I might become a 
man worth talking 
of, if it were only 
that you should not 
have thrown away your pains;” and I believe Mrs. Wemyss 
must have had somewhat similar ideas when she set out to 
immortalize her own happy childhood. “Nannie is still with 
us, I’m happy to say,” said Mrs. Wemyss—“us” meaning the 
old home at Popham, otherwise Thursley, near Godalming, 
where visitors already go to see where the roller was rolled 
down the hill into the stream, and where other Things We 
Thought Of were done. “I was her tenth baby,” added Mrs. 
Wemyss, “and she has been with us now just fifty-eight years.” 
There was something of Whistler’s portrait of his mother in 
the serene, patient face of this honored friend of the family. 
Her place in Mrs. Wemyss’ heart stands revealed not only in 
the pages of her books, but also on the back of this faded 
photograph, where I found written the words: “My dear, dear 
Nannie, 1898.” Her real name, it seems, is Priscilla Lacy— 
she comes of an old French family—but ordinarily she is known 
to everyone simply as Mrs. Lacy. “Except,” explains Mrs. 
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Wemyss, “on her birthday, when we all write to her and send 
our letters addressed quite formally to ‘The Countess de Lacy.’ 
One year her birthday happened to fall shortly after Lady 

had been staying with us, and when the village postman 
brought the usual budget of birthday greetings he told the 
expectant Nannie that he thought the Countess had gone. 
‘Countess?’ said Nannie, with a fine air of dignity, ‘that’s me!’ 
and, seizing the letters, left the astonished postman consid- 
erably mystified.” 

I asked Mrs. Wemyss if “Popham” could be as clearly 
identified as Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” but she did not think 
so, though of course, she explained, since Thursley was the 
only village she had known, it could not help finding its way 
into the books. “We used to live half the year at what we call 
the cottage there, and the other half in London, and all our 
doings may be found in my two little children’s books. You 
will find there also,” she added softly, “the soul of my mother. 

I should like Mr. Mumby to see mother’s portrait,” 
she continued turning to her husband, whom we had joined 
after tea in the smoking room; “do take him up.” Major 
Wemyss took me to a portrait in her bedroom of a woman who 
was not merely good looking, but lovely. “And one of the best 
and kindest women that ever lived,” said Major Wemyss, when 
he told me that she died some six year ago. “It is on her 
mother’s side,” he pointed out, “that Mrs. Wemyss gets her 
never failing fund of humor, as well as her Irish blood, for 
Mrs. Lutyens was a Galway before her marriage, and a daugh- 
ter of Biddy Blood, one of the great Irish beauties of her day. 
So that Mrs. Wemyss is a connection of Sir Bindon Blood. 

“On both sides,” he continued, “Mrs. Wemyss comes of a 
regular fighting stock. Her paternal grandfather was on the 
staff of Baird’s Division in the Peninsular, and was also sent 
by the Government to pay for the bombardment of Copenhagen 
in 1807. A brother of his was in the Eleventh Hussars on 
Abercromby’s staff when he defeated the French at Alexandria, 
and was also brigade major to Sir John Moore in the retreat on 
Corufia. Another brother, who served with the Twentieth 
Regiment in the Peninsular, was selected as orderly officer to 
Napoleon at St. Helena, where Sir Hudson Lowe ordered him 
to keep a watch on the exiled emperor through a hole which 
had been made for the purpose. Lutyens refused; said he was 
there as an officer and a gentleman, not as a spy; and so was 
sent home by Lowe in disgrace. Happily for Lutyens the 
Duke of York sided with him, and gave him a brevet in re- 
ward. Then my wife’s maternal grandfather was at the battle 
of Waterloo, and her own father, Charles Lutyens, the painter, 
served in the Crimea with his uncle’s old regiment, the Twen- 
tieth, before giving up the army for Art. A wonderful old 
man, her father; has only lately given up his hunting, although 
eighty-four. He was a great friend of Landseer. I remember 
being very much struck, when I was in Montreal some years 
ago, at seeing Mr. Lutyens’ name inscribed among the past 
masters of the Montreal Hounds. He was down as Master for 
the years 1851 and ’52, when stationed there with his regiment. 
His father also lived to a good old age, and as he was sixty 
when Mr. Lutyens was born they cover between them the 
rather remarkable period of one hundred and forty-five years. 
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Mrs. Wemyss has a brother, Colonel Lutyens, in the Engineers, 
and with several nephews also in the army there seems little 
danger of the family losing its military traditions.” 

I asked Mrs. Wemyss, whom we had now rejoined, whether 
there was any hereditary literary influence in her work, and 
what first made her take to writing books. “No,” said Mrs. 
Wemyss, “we’ve never had any authors in our family, I be- 
lieve, although one of my brothers, Edwin Lutyens—the archi- 
tect, you know, who is now laying out Delhi—married Bulwer 
Lytton’s granddaughter. Their children were a tremendous 
help in The Professional Aunt, but unfortunately they’re all 
growing up now. Isn’t it too bad of them? One of these little 
nieces was asked if she was ever going to write famous books 
like her greatgrandfather. ‘Oh yes,’ was the prompt reply, 
‘but I shall excel him!’ Lovely, wasn’t it? 

“When we were young we all tried to write more or less. 
We had a family magazine,’”—Mrs. Wemyss took its unbound 
numbers from a drawer: whole reams of manuscript and 
sketches which are now a priceless possession—“and I acted as 
editor. My bedroom was the sacred editorial sanctum. I had 
a hole in my door through which the contributions had to be 
passed—all supposed to be by unknown authors, though of 
course we always knew quite well who had written them.” 

“Then, I suppose, came Things We Thought Of and All 
About All of Us’’? 

“Yes, and after that The Professional Aunt, which was 
declined by one big publishing house—I don’t think it would 
be fair to mention names—before it fell into the sympathetic 
hands of Messrs. Constable, who now publish all my books, 
and are also, I should like you to mention, about to issue a lit- 
tle book of one of my brothers, F. A. Lutyens, called Lost in 
the Post. I am afraid people will think I am writing too much, 
but really some of these later stories, People of Popham, for 
instance, were written long before I first ventured into print. 
So that I am not quite so industrious as I seem. As a matter 
of fact, I can write only just when I feel like it.” 

I asked Mrs. Wemyss if she had read Molly Make-Believe, 
and told her how it reminded me of her own books, with its 
essentially feminine grace of style, and overflowing fund of 
sympathy and humor. She was full of enthusiasm over the 
fraudulent “Molly”—“If only I could have written it!”—and 
agreed that it was the greatest pity in the world that such 
ideas as Molly’s letter-writing agency for lonely souls, and her 
own hints for new fields for childless women, should be outside 
the range of practical politics. “Two or three of us were 
quixotic enough to do something in this way several years ago,” 
she said. “Some people are so grumpy in shops, so we started 
a little society which we called the C. U. S. P.—in other words 
The Cheering-Up Shop People Society. Exactly what hap- 
pened I am afraid I cannot say, but we had such a hilarious 
day at the very beginning that we had to give up the whole 
idea. It was such a pity though, for I’m sure there 
are thousands of women who could make the world happier if 
only the world would let them. Unfortunately, I am afraid, 
women are apt to attempt too much. If only they would keep 
within their limitations : 


There was no need to ask Mrs. Wemyss what she thought 
about the Vote. 





The Old House 


By Richard Wightman 


Extract from an essay by the author of ‘‘ The Things He Wrote 
to Her,’’ on his Colonial residence at Saybrook, Connecticut 


owned it and whose pride it had been for half a century 
had passed on in the fulness of age and left it behind him 
forever. Upon the shutters the dust of the highway had set- 
tled thick and brown; across the window-panes the lacy webs 


1: HAD been vacant for three years, for the Good Man who 
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of the spiders were woven fine; and the climbing vines were 
rioting untrained over trellis and roof. Then it became mine 
—mine—to live in and work in, and often I wonder why the 
Old House was kept for me with all its wealth of rest and 
spur and dream. 

It stands at the edge of a New England village in an acre 
of green lawn flanked on two sides by giant elms from whose 
far-swinging branches are hung the nests of the Baltimore 
oriole, that ardent lover of the rythm and poesy of motion 
which the summer breeze compels. It is a great house now, 
with twenty rooms and ample fireplaces from which good 
draughts mount up through sturdy chimneys of well-fired brick, 
but a century ago it was little and low-lying; the rooms were 
only six, for then the kitchen ell had not been built, nor the 
library wing, nor the mansard chambers with their sloping 
walls topped by the attic, vast enough to store the domestic 
impedimenta gathered through a lifetime. Into the expansion 
of the Old House, which was gradually planned and carried 
out to meet the need of his growing family, the Good Man 
put more than strength of arm, more than timber and nails; 
himself is here, his rugged honesty, his appreciation of, and 
demand for, a good job in masonry and carpentry. No con- 
tract work would he allow; only “day’s work” for him done 
under his very eye, done as he said it should be done—lumber 
seasoned, uprights plumb, joints tight, nails close together, sur- 
faces smooth. From the chill-room in the cellar, where the crea- 
tures and fowl are seasoned for the table, to the topmost bricks 
of the tall chimneys, the spirit of the Good Man is wrought out 
in stone, wood and mortar, in line, angle and curve—necessi- 
ties, conveniences and little luxuries—all—squared painstak- 
ingly with his concept of how things ought to be. By no 
chance do the pickets of the long fence stand, after ’~-9-score 


years, erect and aligned like a file of trained soldiers, for the 
supporting posts are of solid stone, set deep in the ground ac- 
cording to the custom of the Good Man who reckoned well the 
wear and tear of rain and sun and time. Of stone, too, are 
the wide and hospitable steps which served, it is said, in front 
of the old meeting-house in Colonial days. Very friendly 
steps are these, and at the edge of the highest one a hand- 
wrought iron scraper, of fantastic design, bids one leave the 
road-soil outside. New feet ascend them now, new hands are 
at the knocker, and new voices sound along the vine-shaded 
veranda in the summer evenings. But, after all, is aught that 
is human new? Are we not fibered anciently, despite our 
moderned ways, and of close kin to those who sleep? 

A new and garish house would not serve me as well. 
These venerable timbers have proved themselves; they do not 
quiver in a gale. When the salt southwester beats fierce upon 
the sides of the Old House, and the tossed helmsmen are peering 
through clouds of spray for the Fenwick Light, we who are 
within around the evening lamp, with shins turned grateward, 
scarce sense the storms. It is almost as if our shelter were 
rock-hewn, so stanch it seems, so steady in the gale. In each 
of the room-corners of the oldest part an upright timber stands, 
cased in, to lend great firmness to the walls and floors—an 
ancient feature of construction which modern builders have 
forgotten or never known, or are too hurried to employ, or 
have supplanted with some less worthy method. To me, these 
pillars, banned by the modern strain for symmetry or cheap- 
ness, aptly and beautifully symbolize the virility of the Col- 
onial fathers who built their dwellings strong and forced a 
wilderness into majestic statehood. 

Nearby’ a river 
runs—not in one 
direction, but in 
two, now toward 
the sea, now toward 
the hills. Amid the 
latter it has its 
source and starts 
fresh and blithe on 
its way to the 
ocean; but after a 
little the ocean 
comes to meet it 
and turns it back 
upon its course, 
half salt, and dis- 
appointed, and fill- 
ed with those spe- 
cies of fish which 
are not at all in- 
digenous to the wa- 
ters of a hill-born 
stream. But the 
tides in their pur- 
pose and power 
cannot be thwart- 
ed; they are as in- 
exorable as gravity 
and more depend- 
able than the sun. 


Bx 
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But to the Old House again, for a minute, and to the 
dining-room where, at many former Christmastides, during the 
Good Man’s hospitable régime, nearly two score guests have 
sat together at meat and been wondrously fed. At the end 
of the mantel-shelf hangs a bell of ancient cymbal design. I 
did not buy it—it sort of came with the place; and really, it 
could never properly belong to any other place. Its handle 
is of hard birch, unstained save for the grip of hands whose 
function was to announce meal-time. Its concave discs are of 
copper and give forth a peculiarly musical ring—almost a 
chime—when struck by whatever is within, 2 something which 
it would be distinctly unjust to call a clapper. For nearly half 
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a century this bell has hung in that self-same place and its 
swing has worn a perceptible hollow in the casing. Not for 
many dollars would I let the carpenter round out that hollow 
and make the surface of the casing smooth! Like the bell 
itself it goes with the place, a symbol of the spirit of rare 
ancientness which broods over the Old House. And if some 
evening you should be near, and hungry, and you hear that 
bell, come in and sup with me, though the sup be but a salad 
fresh-furnished from my neighbor’s garden, or from the lobster- 
pots of the brown captain who lives down the road 
which parallels the little hill-born river made salt by the 
incoming sea. 


Babylon 


By Clinton Scollard 


ONE are all thy glories, gone, 

a Babylon, oh, Babylon! 
Yet the marvel of thy name, 

Linked with splendor, linked with shame, 
Brings thy stature back to us, 
Radiant and glamourous! 
Once again we see it all,— 
The vast wonder of thy wall, 
Cubit upon cubit, wrought 
Out of some stupendous thought! 
Once again Euphrates runs 
Golden in the golden suns, 
Bearing to thy piers and quays 
Chaffer from the outland seas,— 
Down the long-winged trading wind 
Pearls and spices out of Ind; 
Ivory from Afric shores, 
Attar from Arabian doors, 
Gems a-pulse with sunset fire, 
And the prismy dyes of Tyre! 


Magical the dream drifts on, 
Babylon, oh, Babylon! 
Towers that dazzle, height on height, 
In the dawn or evening light: 
Burnished brazen portals whence 
Float the fumes of frankincense; 
Shrines to Istar, shrines to Bel, 
Rites whereof no tongue may tell; 
Sculptured shapes with giant wings, 
Bearded pards and bearded kings; 
Alabaster colonnades; 
Gardens cool with scented shades 
Shaped for Queen Amytas who 
Strayed their cedarn alleys through, 
Or beneath their palm-trees heard 
In the dusk love’s whispered word. 
And then last, the last of all, 
The handwriting on the wall 
Spelling the swift-moving fate, 
And the Persian at the gate! 


Fades the vision, and is gone, 
Babylon, oh, Babylon! 

Silence holds its hooded guard 

Over silt and sand and shard; 

Silence makes its stealthy round 

Over maze of marsh and mound; 

Desolation rules alone 

Upon Nebuchadnezzar’s throne! 

When in God’s sure balance weighed, 

Wanting !—thus the prophet said 

Wanting !—down the barren years 

Such the requiem one hears, 

Like some melancholy chime 

Borne upon the lips of Time! 

Guard, oh, brothers, lest it be 

In some dim futurity, 

When the dust has shut our ears 

To all sound of mortal tears, 

Of our might the rune shall run,— 

Fallen like to Babylon! 





" Everybody's Birthright” 


By Clara E. Laughlin 
Author of * Everybody's Lonesome,” * The Penny Philanthropist 


From an introduction written by Miss Laughlin for her newest story, ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Birthright,’’ which will begin serially in the June number of ‘‘ The Book News Monthly ”’ 


HEN I was avery small girl I dearly loved to be told 
WV “once upon a time” stories about kings and queens 
and princes and princesses and castles and corona- 
tions and tournaments and battles. My world in those days 
was splendidly peopled, and I remember having impersonated 
—in the world-old hero-play of childhood—Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Lady Jane Gray was another very early favorite, like- 
wise Marie Antoinette and Jeanne d’Arc. These all became 
familiar through pictures and fireside stories, when I was not 
more than five or six years old. When I was six I made my 
first visit to Europe, and I can never forget my emotions in 
Holyrood nor by Mary’s tomb in Westminster. 

After the lapse of years which seem many, many more in 
the counting than in the remembering, the fascination of “long, 
long ago” is still very great; but it does not seem, now, as once 
it did, that the splendid personages of old are all dead, the 
thrilling times all over. All times are brave times—for brave 
hearts. And there probably was never a time in which there 
was more heroism, and more need of it, than now. 

Some persons live in the present to the exclusion of the 
past; they say they are so busy with to-day they have no time 
for yesterday. Others live in the past to the exclusion of the 
present. They say these times in which we live are greed-rid- 
den, unromantic. Either extreme is unfortunate. The pres- 
ent is an unintelligible riddle, except in the light of that past 
out of which it has developed. And the past is dead unless 
we find it full of inspiration and explanation for the present. 

We live in an intensely interesting age, in a great center 
of a most intensely eager civilization; no other age of the 
world was one-hundredth part so exciting as this, so rich in 
great enterprises and heroic undertakings. It is the most won- 
derful time to be alive in that ever was. And yet, a lot 
of folks don’t seem to know this. 

It is a pity when persons of any age plod along doggedly 
in life, lamenting its dulness when, but for their own dulness, 
they might be thrilling with its great adventures. But it is 
doubly pitiful when young persons plod and trudge instead of 
marching or dancing. And one of the things which is most 
sad is the young girl who has none of those splendid enthus- 
iasms which will so infinitely enrich life for her. We've all 
wished, at times, for Aladdin’s lamp or for a magic ring or 
for a fairy rug on which we could be wafted away to lands 
of our hearts’ desires. Yet we all have lamp and ring and 
rug—only, we don’t use them. The world is full of entrancing 
delights which are ours for the asking—but we don’t ask. Most 
of the wonderfullest things in life don’t cost a penny—yet mil- 
lions of people think they must do without these things 
because they are poor. The poverty that grinds them down is 
poverty of spirit, not poverty of purse. 

The writer of this has thought a great deal about these 
poor folk, and has wished she knew what to do to make them 
realize that they need not be poor; that they have a great heri- 
tage of enthusiasm and delights just waiting for them to 
claim it. 

Then, this happened: I was in France, and during parts 
of two different summers, made pilgrimages to practically all 


the places associated with Jeanne d’Arc. I did this with no 
special purpose in view, but just because I loved it, and be- 
cause I have found it very delightful to have, each summer in 
Europe and each winter of home reading, some one character 
with whose personality and whose period I may make myself 
closely acquainted. This does not exclude interest in any of 
the thronging reminders of other characters, other days; and 
it gives a happy definiteness to a lot of impressions which 
might otherwise be too heterogeneous. 

Jeanne d’Arc had always been a favorite heroine; and 
her canonization, in 1912, made her specially prominent in 
France that year. The places associated with her are, nearly 
all of them, delightful for many reasons, and motors make 
many things practicable. So—not to the exclusion of other 
interests, but in connection with them—the backgrounds of 
Jeanne’s wonderful story were visited, from the birthplace 
at Domremy to the spot in Rouen market place where she was 
chained to the stake and burned. 

It was part of the summers’ recreation, undertaken for 
no other reason than that of coming into a closer appreciation 
of what the little ward of Domremy had done. But somehow, 
it all related itself not merely to Jeanne and the expulsion of 
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the English from France, but to life; now, as then; to the 
visions that others besides Jeanne have seen, and the voices 
that others than she have heard. 

Standing in the now roofless ruin of that great hall at 
Chinon where Jeanne entreated the Dauphin to go and claim 
his birthright, one could not think of her as belonging to a 
buried past. For the world is ever full of the uncrowned, 
and not only each generation, but each separate community, 
has need of one with vision and with courage who will per- 
suade the heirs of life to enter upon their inheritance. 

Thus thinking of seventeen-year-old Jeanne and what 
she was enabled to do for her beloved France, there came to 
mind innumerable other girls who hunger to find life heroic, 
but do not know her. And, so, this very simple little story, 
which is called Everybody’s Birthright, wove itself out of two 
strands: the love of great achievement in the past, and the 
feeling that there never was a day so wonderful as this in its 
epportunities for many to render great services. 

Say some kindly advisers: “Don’t let anybody suspect 
that it’s historical—or you won’t get it read.” And say others: 
“Don’t let anything appear that looks the least like ‘moral- 
izing;’ for if you do, people will shy away from it.” 

Without doubt they are right. The world is full of per- 
sons who do not want to know that they are heirs to a wonder- 
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ful inheritance; who do not want to be reminded that their 
kingdom is without a ruler; who prefer to stay, threadbare 
and timorous like Charles, at Chinon, rather than adventure 
to Rheims for coronation. 

What is to be done? Shall one bear such poor testimony 
to the power of Jeanne’s example, as to keep silent about the 
Vision one sees? And shall one forget that if there are read- 
ers who are fearful lest perchance they learn the use of their 
Aladdin’s lamp or magic ring and find life suddenly opulent, 
there are also others who are eager to render a noble account 
of their inheritance, and to rule life rather than be ruled by it. 

There are hundreds of thousands of parents in this coun- 
try who are defrauding their children of the birthright that 
is theirs. There are hundreds of thousands of young people 
who do not know that they are being defrauded, and so they 
cannot care. Perhaps none of them will read this little story. 
Perhaps if any of them did, they would find it dull and un- 
suggestive. But among you who are alert and eager, there 
will be many who can reach such persons far more effectively 
than the author can. To you she sends her book, hoping it 
may take to you something of the spirit of the maid of France 
that may strengthen you in whatever it is that you are doing 
as your share toward making these the greatest days the 
world has ever seen. 


By James D. Corrothers 


E OF the lovelier dreams who sing 
Y Of quenchless beauty still, who bring 
The magic and the mystery 
Of haunting strains that baffle me, 
Ye who do marvelous thoughts forego, 
I weep for beauty’s wild mischance 
To tryst with me, and trust me so,— 
For strings whereof my gnarled hands glow 
Spoiled of their sweet mellifluence. 


All lovelier, o’er land and sea, 
My vanished dreams come back to me. 
A haunting beauty, unexpressed, 
Makes strange, vague longings in my breast. 
I dream of gardens never seen, 
The ancient haunts of loveliness 
Where dear Peace broods. There would I glean 
Where rose-cascade and bridal sheen 
Their thought’s rare beauty well express. 


I know not if, the years ago, 


The silver’d lake’s processional; 
The mountain’s lifted psalm; the full 
Profundis of the night-black deep; 
Dark balm-isles locked in lisped sleep; 
Pure worship of God’s marveling streams 
That, gurgling, kiss where passed His feet; 
The night-wood’s throated Jack O’ Dreams; 
Wind chorals; peace that worship seems— 
These, these to body forth complete! 





In regions where the gods came down 
Strange muteness mocked my laurel crown. 
Beside Apollo’s spring I strayed: 
Pandean pipes about me played, 
And morning’s fiery epic burst 

Through sullen gold and flamed the sky. 
But no more could I slake my thirst, 
Nor Yolder sang than when at first 
I mused home’s quiet waters by. 


Apollo, of the lyre and bow, 
Made me his own or beauty’s thrall. 
But, loving beauty, even as all 
Who feel the ministry of song, 

I deeply muse, and much confess 
The uncaught melodies I wrong, 
The strains that to the gods belong, 


The lost, enchanting loveliness. 





American Shrines on English Soil 


V. Memorials of Captain John Smith 


By Henry Gc. Shelley 
With Illustrations by the Author 


church of Willoughby in Lincolnshire contains one of 

those scanty but interesting collections of parish reg- 
isters by the light of which the historian so often illumines 
his narrative of a past age. These records of the bye-gone 
life of Willoughby, dating back to the days when Henry VIII 
was king of England, are mere lists of names and dates; they 
only tell when those long-dead villagers were brought to the 
font to be touched with the waters of baptism, or when they 
appeared before the altar to plight their loves in matrimony, 
or when they came yet once again to be laid to rest in the 
peaceful graveyard. 

There is nothing arrestive in this open page of the register 
which records the baptisms in Willoughby Church for the 
greater part of the sixteenth century. The eye gathers that 
its material is of parchment, that the hand of time has subdued 
it to a yellow hue, that the ink of the chronicler is slowly losing 
ground in the fight against oblivion; but for the rest there is 
something akin to monotony in the iterated and reiterated 
statement that “Bridget,” the daughter of such an one, and 


f SMALL iron chest standing in the corner of the parish 
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Font in Willoughby Church 
At which Captain John Smith was baptized 


“John,” the son of another, was baptized on such and such a 
day. Most unpromising of all, perhaps, is the entry that 
“John the sone of George Smyth was baptized the vi daie of 
Januarye.” Yet if ever a pilgrim from the New World makes 
his way to this remote Lincolnshire village that entry is the 
nagnet which draws him hither, for this particular John 
Smith was none other than that intrepid explorer of whom 
Bancroft wrote: “He was the Father of Virginia, the true 
leader who first planted the Saxon race within the borders of 
the United States.” 

When John Smith was born in 1580 the adventurous 
spirits of Elizabeth’s reign had not yet begun those voyages 
of discovery to the land of Columbus which had such disastrous 
results for so many of their number. Practically it was not 
until the Armada had been overwhelmed that ships and men 
were at liberty for those ill-fated expeditions, and Smith him- 
self had to pass through an exacting apprenticeship of travel 
and adventure before he was to take up the work for which 
Raleigh squandered his fortune and lost his head. 

Willoughby, distant some twenty miles north of Boston, is 
a pleasant pastoral village on the edge of the Lincolnshire 
wolds, and has probably altered little in appearance during the 
three centuries and more which have elapsed since John Smith 
passed his boyhood here. Two indubitable links between our 
time and his survive in the ancient parish church and the age- 
worn register in which his baptism is recorded. The house 
in which he was born, however, and the schools at Alford and 
Louth where he was educated, have wholly disappeared. Still, 
it is not difficult to picture again the outward conditions amid 
which his boyhood was spent, and the rich belts of woodland 
to the east of the village recall the story of his early manhood 
which credits him with living a hermit’s life in a leafy bower 
what time he studied the arts of war in Machiavelli and the 
arts of morality in Marcus Aurelius. 

One thing the pilgrim must not expect, and that is to find 
any clear idea of Smith’s achievements held in memory in 
his native village. Considering the work he did, his fate has 
been a strange one, not only in the traditions of his birthplace, 
but in the records of English action; if he is remembered at 
all it is mainly as “the hero of the famous romantic story of 
Pocahontas,” and not as the founder of the Saxon race in the 
United States. Perhaps his name has had something to do 
with this unmerited forgetfulness, burdened as he was with 
one which requires the addition of a distinctive surname plus 
an astounding record of remarkable deeds to give it a notable 
place in the annals of the great. To have been a Smith was 
handicap enough, but such a prefix as John made matters much 
worse. 

Because George Smith referred to himself in his will as 
the “poore tenant” of Lord Willoughby, much in the same 
manner as Lord Willoughby might have termed himself the 
“noore servant” of his sovereign, it has been carelessly con- 
cluded that John Smith was the son of a laboring man; but 
the very will from which this misleading inference has been 
drawn ought to have prevented it being made. It is obvious 
from that document that George Smith was a man of consid- 
erable substance, and was able to bequeath to his eldest son, 
John, no mean inheritance for those times. These bequests 
figure again in the will of John himself in the form of “all my 
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houses landes tenementes and hereditamentes” in Lincoinshire. 

While still a boy with no larger horizon than that of the 
quiet village of Willoughby, Smith often pined for an oppor- 
tunity of “setting out on brave adventures,” so that it can be 
easily imagined how little it was to his taste to be apprenticed 
to a trade, and how natural it was that he should run away 
from his master. 

Although a prodigious amount of critical ingenuity of the 
kind which proves that Shakespeare’s plays were the work of 
Bacon has been devoted to overturning belief in the early ad- 
ventures of Captain John Smith, even the most iconoclastic 
of the higher critics leave him in undisturbed possession of 
the merit of being the first to lay the foundations of civilized 
life in Virginia on a firm basis. Many previous attempts, 
notably those of Raleigh and his half-brother, had been made, 
but they all failed from the same cause. In the early days of 
those enterprises “America and mines were always thought 
of together.” The records of human endeavor contain no 
more tragic pages than those which tell how vessel after vessel 
sailed for the West in search of those gold mines which had 
their existence only in fancy, and returned, or sank in mid- 
ocean, leaving no record of their fate, with cargoes of worthless 
earth and gtones. As has always been the case, the prospect 
of speedy riches, without giving in return any adequate sum 
of honest labor, attracted to these enterprises men of the worst 
or most unsuitable character, thus insuring for a twofold cause 
the certain failure of any attempt at founding a colony. 

Something of this undesirable leaven was still at work in 
the motives prompting American enterprises when John Smith 
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was prevailed upon to join the seattle which left England 
in the closing days of 1606. On the voyage some dissension 
arose, which resulted in Smith spending most of the journey 
as a prisoner; yet his name was one of those in the sealed 
orders that had been drafted to indicate those thought worthy 
of a place on the council of the new colony. Despite that fact, 
it was not until he had proved his worth by successfully carry- 
ing out several tours of discovery, and had been acquitted by a 
form of trial, that he was allowed to take his place on the 
council. And then fortune favored him. The man who had 
been elected president had to be deposed, and from that date 
Smith practically took control of everything, although his 
formal election to the vacant post did not take place until 
late in 1608. How worthily he discharged his trust is written 
at large in the early history of Virginia; he established val- 
uable friendship with the Indians, administered the affairs of 
the colony wisely and vigorously, and insisted that any new- 
comers should be sober and hard-working men. 

An injury which may have been the result of an accident, 
or the issue of one of the many plots against his growing in- 
fluence, unfortunately terminated Smith’s useful career as 
president of the young colony. While lying asleep in a boat 
a bag of gunpowder near him, or the powder-horn on his per- 
son, exploded and besides setting his clothes on fire, inflicted 
serious bodily injury. To quench the flames he promptly 
jumped overboard, and with difficulty escaped being drowned. 
There was no surgical skill in the colony commensurate with 
his needs, and hence a journey home became imperative. 

As it turned out, that gunpowder explosion severed his 
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connection with Virginia for good. In the absence of any 
formal explanation as to why he did not return when his 
wounds were healed, the guess may be made that those oppon- 
ents of his sober policy whom he had left behind made every 
effort to insure that a president so lost to the attractions of 
hasty wealth should not again have the power to thwart their 
schemes. Some five years elapsed ere Smith was able to start 
for America again, and then it was in charge of a vessel 
provided by some London merchants for the purpose of explor- 
ing New England. Six months sufficed for that voyage, and, 
in spite of two other attempts to cross the Atlantic, Smith 
never set foot on American soil again. 
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There were still some fifteen years of life left for him 
when he reached London once more, all of which he devoted 
to the cause of America. He published maps of the country, 
wrote book after book on the subject, and never wearied in 
strenuous efforts to persuade merchants and men of means to 
fit out expeditions to the new land. At one time it seemed 
as though his efforts were to be crowned with the most con- 
spicuous success of his life, for a promise was made him that 
in the following year a fleet of twenty vessels would be placed 
under his command, with the title of Admiral for life, and a 
half-share in the profits of the venture. But that promise was 
never redeemed, and the only memorial of the projected ex- 
pedition is preserved in the title of “Admiral of New England” 
on Smith’s tombstone. 
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Perhaps there is no necessity to regret that the explorer 
had no fuller opportunities of service in the new country; it 
may well be that his presence in London served the cause of 
America more effectually than his presence in that country 
might have done. His persistent advocacy undoubtedly kept 
the colonizing movement from languishing, and he was con- 
stantly appealed to for advice on all that appertained to fresh 
expeditions. There is proof, for example, that he was con- 
sulted by the Pilgrim Fathers when they were arranging for 
their memorable voyable from Leyden, and he appears to have 
offered his services as a personal guide to the venture. That 
offer was not accepted; in the quaint language of Smith, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who were not overburdened with wealth, re- 
plied “my books and maps were much better cheap to teach 
them than myself.” 

Save for his literary and other activities in the cause of 
the new colonies, no record has survived of Smith’s closing 
years. He died on the 21st of June, 1631, most probably in 
the house of his friend, Sir Samuel Saltonstall, in the parish 
of St. Sepulchre, London. His will, which is dated the day 
of his death, may still be seen in Somerset House, and al- 
though he appears to have been so weak as to have been obliged 
to make his mark instead of signing his name, there is some 
tangible satisfaction in being able to handle a document which 
was actually in his death chamber and was touched by his 
dying hand. Thus, although the houses in which he lived and 
the schools in which he was taught have no longer one stone 
standing upon another, and although the sturdy oaken vessels 
in which he made his journeys to the New World have long 
since fallen to decay or been given to the flames, we still can 
gaze upon the two documents which are the parentheses of his 
life: in the Willoughby Church the actual parchment which 
was inscribed with his name while the waters of baptism were 
still fresh on his infant brow, and in Somerset House the last 
testament to which he placed his hands while the death dews 
were gathering on his face. 

Smith was buried on the south side of the choir of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, the position of the vanished 
original monument being now marked by a brass which per- 
petuates the first inscription. When this is read in the light 
of the history which has been made since it was composed 
one cannot resist feeling that something needs to be done to 
winnow the chaff from this record that the grain may become 
more obvious to modern eyes. After all, it matters little now 
whether Smith did or did not “divide from Pagans three their 
heads and lives,” whether Sigismundus did or did not give 
him a “coat of arms to wear”; his fame is a “living memory” 
only because his hands laid the first abiding foundations of 
English life in the great continent of the West. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
Vil. A Study in Success 


by Keble Howard, will be disappointed. As a novel it 

is commonplace. If it were a mere novel it would not 
be worth more than passing mention. But as a bit of biog- 
raphy disguised as a novel—especially since the original of 
Hannibal Quain, the hero, is Alfred Harmsworth, the greatest 
figure in modern English journalism—it is worth reading. 

The publishers speak of the book as “the fact-romance of 
a poor boy who, without influence and without friends, became 
at forty a millionaire, a peer of the realm, owner of forty 
weeklies, two dailies and a monthly, and the directing genius 
of the greatest newspaper in the world.” While there may be 
differences of opinion as to the rank to be accorded Alfred 
Harmsworth among the world’s journalists, there must be ad- 
miration of many of the qualities in him that have enabled him 
to take such conspicuous place. 

The book might truly be called A Study in Success, for it 
brings into bold relief many of the secrets of the marvelous 
rise of this giant of the London newspaper world. The careful 
reader will pick them out in some such way as this: 

He was ambitious. As a boy among his playmates he 
looked forward to the day when he would be a leader and a 
man of wealth and position. He even set his mark with frank 
definiteness. When he was nineteen he said to the mother of 
the girl he asked to share his penniless lot that he intended 
to become a millionaire and a peer of England. 

He was a man of vision. He was able to look beyond the 
England of twenty years ago or more and see the new demands 
of a new age. He knew that fame and fortune waited for the 
man who was able to forecast these demands, to create the ap- 
petite for them, and to satisfy the appetite after he had 
created it. 

He was original. He was not content to do his work in 
the way that approved itself to his father or to his competitors. 
He could not travel in another man’s groove. He could not 
follow the program of another. It must be his program, his 
groove. He was not intolerant; he appreciated the ability of 
others to make programs—but he insisted that those programs 
were not for him. When, as a boy scarcely out of short trousers, 
he outlined the plans for his first venture in journalism, and 
told of these to a recognized leader of the press, he stoutly 
defended his ideas, although told that these were revolutionary 
and impossible. But it was not enough to say “impossible” to 
him. Nothing was impossible until he had proved it so. 

He had unlimited confidence in himself. He was not con- 
ceited enough to publish to the world his belief in his own 
powers, but when there was occasion for it he did not hesitate 
to say that he was clever, and that he knew it. Once when his 
mother asked him if he thought himself stronger than the av- 
erage man, he said: “I know I am.” Yet there was nothing 
unpleasant in the statement as he made it; the words came as 
naturally as if he had said, “I am hungry.” 

That he knew his own limitations was apparent when he 
gave as his chief argument to the girl he asked to marry him 
that he needed her in his work. She promised to help him— 
and from that day she was his real helpmate, his partner in 
everything. He talked business with her, he asked her advice, 
he showed his confidence in her judgment. And he always 
owned that his debt to her was very great. 
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He was daring. When the journalist to whom he outlined 
his first scheme for a new paper did not send him word con- 
cerning the proposition made on the basis of the outline, quite 
as soon as the boy thought the man should, the boy sent a tele- 
gram that startled the journalist. “Greatly astonished not 
to have heard from you. Must approach another firm Monday 
next.” He had his answer at once! 

He was a judge of men. His ability to measure them 
seemed almost uncanny. He soon knew if an applicant for 
work had in him the making of a successful man, or if he was 
to be a mere cumberer of the ground. He picked out future 
associates from among the boy helpers in the office. And he 
knew at once when the man who proposed new plans to him 
was an idle dreamer or a creative genius. 

He was able to inspire others. By sheer force of character, 
by dint of his own enthusiasm, he made allies of men whe had 
been indifferent or even hostile to him. Then he retained their 
interest and their friendship by his ability to live up to his 
promises. 

He knew how to make quick decisions. When his father 
died it was only a matter of hours till he outlined his course 
in life. And when he felt that it would be wise to be a married 
man as he started his work, he decided in an hour’s time to 
go to a girl with whom he had had no communication for years 
and ask her to be his wife. 

He was as prompt to act as he was to decide. No grass 
was allowed to grow under his feet when he made up his mind 
that a certain course of conduct was proper. When he had 
gained the consent of the girl of his choice, he could not wait 
for the slow publication of the banns; an expensive special 
license was a necessity. 

He was courageous. It was his delight to handle proposi- 
tions that would have scared an ordinary man. He was not 
afraid to risk everything on his own judgment. 

He was persistent. When others told him he might as 
well give up before he lost everything, he surprised them by 
hanging on a bit longer, until he won. He never seemed to 
be so happy as when he was fighting in the last ditch. 

He was resourceful. To realize this the reader has only 
to turn to the pages which tell how he gained access to his 
printer in his bedroom, and how he interviewed a great man in 
his bathroom, although these men were determined he should 
not approach them. 

He was tactful. The opening chapter, with its illuminat- 
ing description of how he had his way with a girl who declared 
she would not do as he wished, yet who gladly did his will, will 
be thought by some the best part of the volume. 

He was kindly. There was evidence that he was not think- 
ing always of his own interests—as, for instance, when he made 
an advance payment for twelve stories to one of his con- 
tributors. 

Readers will enjoy the story of this masterful man. Some 
will wish that the narrative had revealed in the daily life of 
the hero the realization that he came “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” For unless a man’s life reveals this 
conviction his success is an empty name. 

One cannot help hoping that the failure to show this char- 
acteristic is merely an evidence of unfaithfulness in picturing 
the original of the portrait of Lord London. 
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Reminiscences of a bookseller, with a review of the field of current literature 


*“A bluebell springs upon the ledge, 
A lark sits singing in the hedge; 
Sweet perfumes scent the balmy air, 
And life is brimming everywhere. 
What lark and breeze and blue bird sing 
”Y 


Is Spring, Spring, Spring”! 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


FTER the bleak and dreary winter, we are all made 
A happy by the joyousness which comes with spring sun- 

shine. Then it is that real activity takes hold of us 
and we feel that to get out in the open and fuss around 
the garden is a wonderful thing. 

What shall I do with the garden this year? 

That is a question many are asking. Did you make mis- 
takes last year? Are you anxious to get the best out of your 
land this season? 

Do you know how to work? 
work which brings success. 

Everyman’s Garden Week by Week, by Charles A. Selden, 
answers all these questions. And it is probably one of the best 
books on the subject which has been given us in years. 

The book is not technical in tone, but can be readily under- 
stood by either the amateur or the experienced worker. 

It covers the treatment of garden soils, which after all is 
the all important factor for success. 

When to plant and what, including time schedules, errors 
in judgment, and what havoc neglect will play; also the pit- 
falls of faulty planning. 

Do you know how to keep your garden always blooming? 

This is indeed a valuable addition to the American books 
on this subject. 

Many times there are plants which would look beautiful 
indoors in winter, but how to get them there successfully has 
been a great problem and one which has often proven a miser- 
able failure. Mr. Selden tells how to overcome these garden 
difficulties and with his book there is no reason why flowers 
should not bloom every week for the fifty-two. 

The English have probably the finest gardens in the world, 
mostly formal affairs, with great patterns and color-schemes 
which delight the eye. 

They pay a great deal of attention also to garden architec- 
ture and garden furniture which takes away a certain coldness 
and adds grace and charm to the surroundings. 

Phebe Westcott Humphreys has given us a very good book 
on this subject which she has called The Practical Book of 
Garden Architecture. This book is a good one for either the 
nature lover or professional architect. What is more peaceful 
than to watch a windmill across a great lawn? 

Is there anything lovelier than to hear the waters of a brook 
tumbling in harmonious abandon over a cascade? Think of 
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the scent of the roses which climb over a pergola as you pass 
under it. 

Around the tennis court, instead of a plain flat lawn, how 
about a terrace? 

This is indeed a fine book for anyone wh» wishes to im- 
prove his grounds or for the architect who is looking for new 
ideas, for the book holds rather a unique place among those 
relating to gardens, inasmuch as there is not another one like 
it, adapted for American needs. 

Heretofore boys have had the monopoly on camping, but 
now that is a thing of the past. 

Girls, too, have organizations which go out into the open 
and live next to the heart of Nature. 

Jeanette Marks has written a little volume called Vacation 
Camping for Girls and those who wish to go away and rough 
it will find this book invaluable. 

The whole subject is thoroughly gone over, from the ques- 
tion of proper outfits to the study of nature’s secrets. 

There is a chapter on animals a camper may meet, any- 
thing from a gray squirrel to a bear. Then for the camp itself 
there are suggestions for clothing, footgear, sleeping bags, 
utensils, fishing rods and tackle. 

There are also hints given for those who are lost in the 
forest. 

Only one who has been lost in the woods can realize what 
it means. One may be perfectly familiar with a trail in day- 
time and will not have any trouble regaining the trail, but at 
dusk all is different, then it is that bushes, rocks and fallen 
trees take on the most grotesque shapes which strikes terror 
in the heart of almost the bravest woodsman. 

Under those circumstances quick action is imperative and 
Miss Marks tells of simple ways in which the lost one may re- 
gain the trail or how to provide for the night. 

Even if one is going to a hotel camp there are plenty of 
ideas in the book which will prove of value. 

And so while one is resting ’neath the shade of a giant 
oak having worked in his garden, or sauntered out on the broad 
lawn beneath a rose-covered pergola or drifting down some 
mountain lake in a canoe, none of these happy hours would 
ke complete without a copy of the sweetest book of the year, 
One Year of Pierrot, by the mother of Pierrot. 

The tender message “and a little child shall lead them,” 
comes to our minds while reading this simple tale. It is its 
simplicity which is so gripping. It is its true-to-nature style 
which makes it so charming and it is its wholesomeness which 
is a delight in this day of so many “problem” stories. After 
the last words, and the book has been laid aside, there comes 
a feeling of rest over the reader. And a thought that it was 
good to have known Pierrot, this tiny hero, who accomplished 
so much in his little lifetime. 

For one who has had a Pierrot in his own heart and home, 
this book is going to make a deep impression and it is to that 
kind of readers this book will make a direct appeal. A sweeter, 
tenderer tale has not appeared in years. 
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W hat Is a Short Story? 


abound in books on literature. But they often set forth 

an arbitrary classification in which the short story is 
spelt with capital S’s or is joined together with a hyphen. 
Naturally, the magazine editor refuses to be bound by pedantic 
rules in selecting manuscripts for publication. To him the 
short story is a brief tale that is interesting. By way of illus- 
tration, let me quote the words of a fiction editor who is an 
unusually good judge of the short story and who has done so 
much to develop young writers that he ought to be given a de- 
gree in Letters by some college or university: “A short story 
is a story and that is all there is to it. If the reader is con- 
vinced of the general truth of it and if the author’s sense of 
selection has been good—and this selection relates not only to 
the incidents presented, but also to those little illuminating 
‘quirks’ which really define a personality—his chance of selling 
the story is good, no matter with what, in a general way, the 
story deals.” 

How important in short story writing is this sense of 
selection in incidents will be emphasized at the proper time. 
A good example of “those little illuminating ‘quirks’ which 
really define personality” may be found in the “raisins” of 
O. Henry. (See “Chips and Shaving” in this department last 
month.) 

Just as we found that the special article was often made 
interesting by a dramatization of the facts presented, so much 
of the human interest in a short story depends upon the 
dramatization of the idea. At the outset it may be said that 
the idea must be one that is worth a story. Often the decision 
is most difficult. Even the successful short story writer oc- 
casionally has to throw away a half completed manuscript 
because the theme was found to be too trivial for treatment. 
It is to the idea to be dramatized that determines the type of 
character to be employed in the yarn. In this connection I 
want to repeat a remark made to me recently by William 
Allen White, because it shows so well the relation that should 
exist between the theme and the characters: “A short story, 
it seems to me, is a dramatized idea. I always get the idea 
and get it pretty definitely before it takes a dramatic shape. 
Then one or two phases of the idea shape themselves into char- 
acters and then the story is on. But it is the idea first and 
the dramatic form second.” Incidently it may be said that 
many editors as well as writers hold the same opinion as that 
expressed by Mr. White. 

The story—or dramatized idea to use the term of the 
shop—is on the workbench for the literary worker to make 
interesting. What will attract and hold one’s attention? 
Roughly speaking, the answer may be found in the expression, 
“uncertainty as to the outcome.” A stock illustration may be 
cited: A farmer boy from the back woods over the hill was 
visiting for the first time his cousin who had a farm on the 
river flat. Day after day he watched the railroad trains as 
they crossed the river bridge, sped across the farm land, and 
finally disappeared in the tunnel under the hill. When asked 
what he found so interesting in the sight, he replied: “I am 
waiting to see what will happen when one of those gol darn 
things misses the hole.” When told that no such a catastrophe 
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would probably never happen, as the iron rails always guided the 
train right to the opening, he lost all interest in the sight. In 
other words, there was no uncertainty as to the outcome. 

But if, in this case, the spring freshet should wash out 
the bridge, or if the late thaw should send a telephone pole 
over the track at the mouth of the tunnel, or if the first hot 
day of the season should cause a rail on the curve to spread, 
who, in a position powerless to help, could close an eye as he 
heard the whistle of the approaching train? There is great 
uncertainty as to the outcome. No one questions the interest 
aroused. 

Now the newspaper story and the magazine story of the 
second incident just mentioned will differ materially. In the 
former the bravery or skill of the engineer will be a result of 
the event; in the latter, the test is deliberately planned by the 
writer to illustrate a character’s trait or to demonstrate a char- 
acter’s knowledge of how trains behave in going around a curve. 
In fiction, the theme-idea is first and the dramatic incident 
second. The converse is true of the news story. 

For the short story purposes the outcome is deliberately 
precipitated by a struggle or conflict of some sort. If the 
major climax be led up to by a series of minor climactic inci- 
dents, the story is said to possess a plot. It will readily be 
seen that any minor crisis which does not contribute to the 
major simply clogs the action of the story. Hence it is a de- 
fect which the young writer will do well to avoid. 

In dramatizing an idea most writers make the conflict 
as unequal as possible in order to give an added interest to 
the narrative. If it is to be a love story in which the fellow 
from the back woods is to be the leading character, the heroine 
often is a girl from the city—just to heighten the effect. If 
it is to be a story of rural life, the country youth in his struggle 
with nature will have a hard time to restore the worn out 
farm to its virginal fertility. If it is to be a story of adven- 
ture, the rural chap is chosen because he knows nothing of the 
technical side of the railroading. If it is to be a character 
study, the boy from the farm is handicapped by certain in- 
herited traits. In such ways does the writer accelerate the 
dramatic action of his stories. This principle holds true even 
cf the stories of the commonplace—those little cross-sections 
of real life so dear to the hearts of certain magazine editors. 
The contrast is made as sharp as possible. 

Just as the newspaper writer must have the sixth sense 
of news in order to achieve any success in journalism, so the 
short story writer must have the sixth sense of dramatic 
values. The latter must know how to keep up the note of sus- 
tained interest. He must put the proper dramatic valuation 
upon the contributing incidents introduced into the story either 
to bring out traits of character or to complicate the situation 
by making the outcome more uncertain. The more dramatic 
incident should always follow the less. There may be excep- 
tions to this rule, but it is just as serviceable as that of whist, 
“Second hand, low; third hand, high.” To be more accurate in 
my statement, I may say that the short story should go on as 
the tide comes in. Each wave comes a little farther up the 
beach. When it does not, “there’s a reason.” The poorest 
story of all is one that goes on as the tide goes out. Such 
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stories are sure to go back to their writers. Nothing makes 
the magazine editor reach quicker for his rejection slip than 
to find a story, which promised much in a dramatic opening, 
gradually “petering out” with weak contributing incidents, and 
concluding with a still weaker denowement. 

The pedantic critic often asserts that the hardened maga- 
zine readers know the plots of all short stories so well that 
the outcome may be predicted “beyond reasonable doubt.” To 
get around this difficulty some magazine editors insist that 
their writers give a “twist” at the end of their stories, en- 
tirely different from what was expected. Yet I fail to see 
how this policy changes the situation. The reader gets the 
habit of looking for the unexpected twist and results are the 
same. On the other hand, no expert on the short story, even 
if he stacks his library table high with magazines month after 
month, can forecast the details of how individual writers will 
work solutions of problems presented in the ideas dramatized. 
In evolution there is ever present the variation in species. The 
same condition obtains in short story writing. For this varia- 
tion the editor looks to the new worker. 

The young writer has not yet been told much about short 
story technique, but he has been given the underlying prin- 
ciples of its construction. The editorial bull’s-eye has been 
set up in “the dramatized idea that is interesting.” He ought, 
by this time, to know at what he is aiming. Of the short story 
that opens with a bang, mention will be made next month. 


Shop Talk 


ONTRACTORS, to use a shop term, are calling for 
$ shorter articles. Last month Frank A. Munsey in the 

publication that bears his name announced his intention 
to wage war on the conventional article of conventional length. 
“Give a writer a subject,” he says, “and tell him you want an 
article on it, and straightway that subject, however slight- 
waisted, takes shape in the professional writer’s mind in figures 
of three thousand or five thousand words. Tell him to cover 
that same idea in an editorial, and he will see it in concrete 
shape and square his work accordingly, with the result that 
ten chances to one his production will be worth while.” 

His magazine intends to get away from all these articles 
of uniform length and has, therefore, posted a notice in “The 
Shop” that space will be allotted to an idea as nearly as pos- 
sible to that actually required for its best presentation—“be 
that space half a page, a page, or forty pages.” 

Just at present some difficulty is found in knowing what 
to do with the shortest lengths of quarter, half, or full page. 
It may be that these brieflets and articlettes, as Mr. Munsey 
calls them, will be presented to readers under some general 
head corresponding to “Chips and Shavings” of this depart- 
ment. 

Norman Hapgood, Editor of “Harper’s Weekly,” evidently 
holds the same opinion. In that publication there appeared 
recently an editorial entitled “Brevity.” It went on to say: 
“The story of creation was told, as Joseph Medill Patterson 
observed in ‘The Fourth Estate,’ in a few hundred words. 
Lord Bacon did not require much space to write comprehensive 
essays on great subjects. Usually a person who wishes to 





writes for ‘Harper’s Weekly’ would like about eight thousand 
words for one idea, and sometimes he would prefer a book or 
even a series of books. What we most want is a large number 
of very short articles on news of the day and tendencies of the 
day, running from three hundred to seven hundred words, but 
if anybody knows where to get these, we don’t.” 

This demand for “articlettes” is based on sound logic in 
magazine making. It may be, and often is, the case that not 
a single one of these articles of conventional length in a maga- 
zine appeals to the individual reader. Should the fiction not 
interest him, he either will throw the magazine down in disgust 
or will at least think the publisher should get a new editor. 
Simply as a matter of mathematics the larger the number of 
subjects treated in a magazine, the greater is the chance of 
holding the subscriber. 

Of special interest to young writers is this innovation 
because of the better opportunities it affords to him to break 
into the magazines. In him possibly may be found the solu- 
tion of the problem how to get MSS. ranging from three hun- 
dred to seven hundred words. 

Another indication that strength rather than length is 
going to count more in editorial decisions may be found in a 
second notice posted in Munsey’s “Shop.” It reads: “We 
have finished with buying manuscripts by girth. Merit alone 
will determine their value to us. And we are getting a good 
line on the merits of manuscripts, a better line than ever be- 
fore. This is how we manage it: We make a copy of the 
first page of a manuscript, leaving off the author’s name, and 
substitute it for the original page bearing his name. Thus the 
readers of the manuscript have no idea who wrote it and con- 
sequently are not influenced by the name of the author.” 


Chips and Shavings 


N SENDING out a manuscript, it is a good scheme to back 
I it up on each side with a sheet of plain paper. These 

sheets get the impression of the stamping machines em- 
ployed by post offices and also those of the too energetic office 
boy who wields a time-of-arrival stamp for the first time in his 
experience. Incidently, the sheets provide copy paper for 
careless editorial assistants who like to jot down comments 
about the story or article. Should the manuscript come back, 
all the writer has to do is to substitute new sheets of paper for 
backing and it goes out again on its journey, looking like a 


fresh contribution. 
ok oe 


Some writers, while careful to pay full postage so that the 
manuscript may reach editorial rooms without the postage-due 
label, put only a two-cent stamp on the envelope for the return 
of the manuscript if found unavailable. If the manuscript is 
accepted the writer saves on his stamp bill; if it is returned, he 
pays the excess postage at the local post office. This practice 
has its merits where the writer sends out bulky manuscripts 
which require heavy postage. Often it is cheaper to send a 
large manuscript by express rather than by mail because of 
the reduction on first class matter recently made by the ex- 
press companies. The workshop, even of the young writer, 
should have a tariff schedule on file. 
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East of the Shadows 


By MRS. HUBERT BARCLAY 


SYNOPSIS 


Philippa Harford, after death of her father and the second marriage of her mother, returns to England, and goes 


to visit an old friend, the wife of Major Heathcote, at their country home. 
hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is left alone in the house. 


The night of her arrival, her 


host and 
As she goes to her 


room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds herself in the presence of mystery. She is greeted as the long- 
lost sweetheart of a strange man, who calls her Philippa! This man proves to be a relative of her host, and once he had 


been engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name was the same, and whom Philippa resembles greatly. 
girl for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to him at the time of an accident had bereft him of his memo 


killed him. 


Francis takes the 
and almost 


Philippa has a soothing effect upon him and undertakes to do what she can for him. The result is the grad- 


ual growth in her own heart of love for the man she is trying to help, and this naturally but aids in complicating the 


situation. 


of of course it became clear 
that you were of another gener- 
ation. I think I did not realize 
how far I had left my youth behind until 
I knew you. And still you did not men- 
tion him—and God knows I wanted to 
question—but I saw that if I wanted all 
the truth I must wait a little longer. 
I saw you were not one of those who 
blurt out all their affairs to a passing 
stranger—that first I must win your 
trust, and if I could, your affection.” 

Philippa laid her hand on Isabella’s 
with a mute gesture and she clasped it 
tightly. 

“So I set myself to wait again with all 
the patience I could muster. You may 
wonder why I told you about Ian Verity; 
perhaps it seems to you a small thing— 
but it was all I had, all that I valued 
outside the story that I am telling you 
now, and I gave you my confidence, crav- 
ing yours in return. It was nothing to 
you. But now you have broken the 
silence.” 

“How does he look?” she asked sud- 
denly. “I have always remembered him 
as he used to be, and yet, of course, he 
must be changed.” 

“His hair is white,” said Philippa 
gently; “but he looks young in spite of 
that. He is so slim and upright—not 
like a man of his age.” 

“And his face?” Isabella asked the 
question almost in a whisper. 

“He bears a dreadful scar, but I do 
not think it alters his expression. It 
leaves his features quite untouched.” 

Isabella drew a long breath. “Ah!” 
she murmured, “how often I have dread- 
ed lest he should be dreadfully disfigur- 
ed. His face was so beautiful,” she add- 
ed pathetically. 

They sat for a long time hand in hand, 
each occupied with their thoughts. Out- 
side the rain dripped with a plaintive 
sound, but overhead the sparrows twit- 
tered cheerfully under the eaves. The 
clouds were drifting away to the west 
like some dark horde driven from the 
field by the shimmering spears of the 


sunlight which pierced them. A tender 
expanse of blue sky spoke a promise of 
fairer weather, a promise repeated by 
the satisfied hum of the bees who had 
once more ventured out to pursue their 
daily labors. The air was full of sweet 
scents—fragrant earth and fragrant 
blossom made all the sweeter by the 
cleansing shower. 

To Philippa in the fulness of her 
youthful strength and beauty there was 
something profoundly touching in the 
simple way in which Isabella had re- 
counted the story of her life. There 
was a nobility in the confession. This 
woman—no longer young, with her gray 
hair and plain rugged features—stating 
quite honestly that all the love of her 
youth had been supported on ropes of 
gossamer, woven when she was at an 
age for dreams. 

What is the age for dreams? Ah, who 
can tell? Let us pray that to those who 
dream the awakening come not too soon; 
and that when it comes, as in this world 
it must, they may preserve a measure 
of the dream radiance to light them to 
that greater awakening when all tears 
shall be wiped away. 

Isabella had made no appeal for sym- 
pathy, had not suggested that there was 
any room for pity. She did not wish to 
forget. 

Into Philippa’s heart there crept a 
faint realization of the infinite power 
and the infinite patience of a great love, 
and with it a longing, half wistful, half 
eager, that she too might one day know 
its thrall. Francis Heathcote had loved, 
and his love had survived years of dark- 
ness and longing, but there had been 
plighted vows and lovers’ sweet delights 
to weld the chain of his affection; but 
Isabella had known none of these, and 
yet she had lived in Love’s bondage— 
bound by ropes of gossamer. She was 
roused at last by her friend’s voice. 

“You will need great courage,” Isa- 
bella said thoughtfully. 

“Why shall I need courage?” the girl 
asked simply. 


When the reply came it was no an- 
swer to her question, for the older woman 
only repeated the doctor’s words—‘“A lit- 
tle happiness for all that he has missed.” 

Philippa made a little quick move- 
ment. “Yes! That is just it. He shall 
have a little happiness if it is in my 
power to give it him. You understand, 
don’t you, Isabella? It is really easy 
to make him happy—he asks so little and 
is so grateful for all that is done. And 
he is happy now—really happy, I mean. 
Oh, I know his happiness is founded on 
a mistake, but does that matter? Surely 
not when you think of all the years he 
has passed in misery. I do want him 
to live long enough to have the ‘little 
happiness,’ just to blot out all that he has 
suffered. I am so desperately sorry for 
him that there is nothing I would not do 
to bring some joy into his life, even if 
it is only very short.” 

Isabella nodded. “I understand, but 
it will need courage. My dear, it may 
be easy now. He has found you again— 
that for the moment is sufficient; but, 
will his devotion content him to the end? 
What if he asks a question that you 
cannot answer?” 

“T shall answer,” replied the girl with 
quiet firmness. “I promise you that by 
no act or word of mine shall he be dis- 
appointed. I am going to carry it 
through, Isabella. He has had enough 
of sorrow.” 

Once again Isabella scanned the girl’s 
face with a quick glance, but the sweet 
gray eyes which met hers were full of 
eager friendly sympathy—and nothing 
more. 


CHAPTER XV 
Revelation 
“God called the nearest angels 
Who dwell with Him above. 
The tenderest one was Pity, 
The dearest one was Love.” 
—Whittier. 


As Philippa entered Francis’ room on 
the evening of the same day, she stopped 
on the threshold with a little cry of sur- 
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prise. He was standing in front of the 
hearth waiting for her. 

“Oh,” she said, as she moved quickly 
forward, “take care.” 

He gave a low laugh of content. “I 
thought I should surprise you, my dear- 
est; but I have been an invalid too 
long.” 

He put his arm through hers and lean- 
ed a little on it, more for the pleasure 


of her pene support. 

“It is good te again. You need 
not be alarmed, I have old Rob’s per- 
mission, and am guilty of no rashness.” 

“You really feel stronger?” asked 
Philippa eagerly. “It is splendid to see 
you walk, but you must be careful.” 

“Oh, I will be careful enough,” he 
replied lightly. “And you, my sweet? 
Have you had a nice day? I was sorry 
to see the rain. Come and sit down and 
tell me all about it; but first—your vio- 
lets.” He walked to the table as he 
spoke and handed her the flowers which 
lay there. “A late gift to-day; but that 
was not my fault, was it?” he asked 
fondly. “You look all the better for 
your rest. You have the old pretty 
color in your cheeks and your eyes are 
shining like stars. You must get out 
more. It is not right that because I am 
a prisoner you should share my sentence; 
but I am selfish, I cannot spare you for 
long.” 

“TI spent the day on Bessmoor,” she 
told him. “It was lovely up there. The 
clouds were beautiful—dark masses like 
mountains, and patches of brilliant blue 
sky behind them. The ling is coming 
into bloom, and you cannot imagine any- 
thing so vivid as it appears where the 
sunlight catches it, and all the world 
seemed so fresh and clean after the 
rain.” 

“I can picture it. The fragrance and 
freshness of the moor. You did not get 
wet, I hope?” 

“No, I was under shelter. It was a 
heavy shower, but it didn’t last long.” 

“Were you alone?” he asked. He was 
sitting close beside her on the sofa, with 
his arm thrown along the back of it 
behind her head. 

“No—I was with a friend,” she re- 
plied. 

“Who was it?” he asked lightly. “Shall 
I be jealous that a friend was with you 
when I wasn’t?” 

“I was with Isabella Vernon.” As 
soon as the words were speken a sudden 
fear seized her, but it was too late to 
recall them. 

“Dear old Isabella!” he said. “How 
was she? It seems ages since I have 
seen her.” But he did not wait for an 
answer to his question, but continued, 
“You would be safe with her. Isabella 
was always a good friend. Do you 
know, I have a piece of news for you. 
Rob said to-day that unless I had an- 
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other set-back I might go down-stairs 
in a day or two.” 

“That is good news indeed,” said Phil- 
ippa warmly. “And soon you will be 
able to go out and see all the beauty of 
Bessmoor for yourself. We will have 
the pony-carriage and I will drive you— 
as soon as ever he thinks you are fit 
for it.” 

“I suppose he wouldn’t let me get on 
a horse?” he said, rather wistfully. 

“Not for a while, I am afraid. I 
know it is difficult to be patient, but 
driving will be almost as good, won’t it?” 

“Dearest, of course it will be better 
than anything so long as you are with 
me. Believe me I am not impatient. I 
want nothing in the world but you—I 
didn’t mean that. What do I care if 
I never see a horse again? Do you 
know, my darling, that I wouldn’t really 
mind if I never got really strong so long 
as we were together, but I can’t bear it 
for you. You are so good, so dear, but 
I know you must feel tied to the side of 
an invalid. You who ought to have 
nothing but the sunshine of life, and who 
should never know a hint of shadow if 
I could spare it you.” 

“T have told you that you must not 
think of me,” replied the girl. “Now, 
if you will lie down I will get my work. 
I have been very idle to-day.” 

He allowed her to place the cushions 
and establish him in comfort, and then 
she fetched her embroidery frame from 
the corner where it stood and seated her- 
self in a low chair beside him. 

“Phil,” he said suddenly, “you are 
changed.” 

“In what way?” she asked quietly. 

“You are different to my memory of 
you—before the shadows—a little dif- 
ferent to what you were. Your face has 
changed, too. You were always beau- 
tiful, but now your face has gained in 
beauty, although I should have said that 
would be impossible. You were so—oh, 
I don’t know how to describe it—so illu- 
sive, like a streak of fairy gold flitting 
through life, but now you are so stead- 
fast and so dear—such astrength to me 
in my weakness. So thoughtful and so 
tender to me when I have been thrown 
a helpless log upon your hands.” 

“You make too much of the little I 
can do for you,” she said lightly. 

“Where did you learn to be such a 
good nurse?” he asked with a smile. 

“I don’t know. I am afraid I cannot 
boast of much previous experience. Per- 
haps you thought a woman could not rise 
to an occasion, but I think they generally 
can.” 

“I have found that you can,” he said 
tenderly. “But you were always per- 
fect.” He spoke the words with a sim- 
plicity which robbed them of all extrava- 
gance. 

“Don’t say that,” she replied jestingly. 
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“No one is perfect, and I least of all. 
If you expect perfection in this world 
you will be disappointed when you find 
the flaw.” 

“T shall love it when I find it, if I 
ever do.” 

She made no reply, and for a while he 
lay in silence watching her busy fingers 
manipulating the gleaming gold thread 
with which she was working. Presently 
he spoke again. 

“Phil, my darling,’ he said rather 
hesitatingly, “do you mind if I ask you 
—but don’t you like your ring? I no- 
tice you do not wear it—and if you dis- 
like it I will give you another. You 
shall have just what you fancy.” 

“Oh,” cried Philippa, “you are making 
a mistake; indeed I do not dislike it. It 
is careless of me—to have forgotten it; 
you must forgive me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he said 
earnestly. “Only I should like you to 
wear something of mine besides that lit- 
tle trumpery brooch. You are faithful 
to that and I love you for it. I thought 
perhaps you had lost the ring and didn’t 
like to tell me.” 

“T have not lost it.” 

“Will you fetch it, darling?” 

“Of course I will fetch it,” she said, 
rising as she spoke. “I will bring it to 
you, and you will see that it is quite 
safe.” 

She hurried along the corridor with a 
sensation that was almost fear quicken- 
ing her pulses—and yet what she feared 
she did not know. As she had told Isa- 
bella, she would not hesitate to answer 
whatever question he might ask. It 
seemed that the moment was drawing 
very near in which she would be called 
upon to keep her word. 

She unlocked the dispatch box and 
drew the ring from its resting-place, and 
with it in her hand ran back to his room. 
Francis had risen from the sofa. She 
was conscious of a wish that he had 
remained where he was, she was not yet 
used to seeing him standing up, and it 
placed her somehow at a disadvantage. 

“Here it is,” she said. “Quite safe, 
as I told you.” 

He took it from her, retaining posses- 
sion of her hand, and drawing her nearer 
to him at the same time. “Let me put 
it on.” 

She stood quietly while he placed it on 
her engagement finger, and would then 
have moved, but he did not release her. 

Suddenly he threw his arm around 
her. “Phil,” he said passionately, “my 
darling! You do not know how I love 
you, my dear, my dear! I don’t want to 
frighten you—I try to be patient—but 
if you knew how I crave for a word from 
you! You are all that is sweet and dear 
and good, but oh, how I long to hear you 
tell me, just once, that you love me! 
My darling, if you have even a little love 
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for me, I will teach you love’s fullness.” 
He bent his head to hers and rested his 
face for a moment on the dark softness 
of her hair. Then he held her from 
him, and looked eagerly into her eyes. 
“Do you love me, sweetheart?” he whis- 
pered. 

Somewhere in the back of her mind 
Philippa had always known that this 
was the question he would some day ask. 
She had never framed it in words, but 
she was prepared with her answer. She 
had resolved that when the time came 
she would lie—lie—boldly; and without 
hesitation. Was it not part of the réle 
she was playing? 

The words were easy. Just “I love 
you.” But as her lips framed them a 
sudden flood of intense feeling rushed 
upon her, bringing an instant realization 
that it was all a mistake, a delusion. It 
was no lie; it was the truth. What had 
wrought this strange miracle she did not 
know—she only knew that a blinding 
flash of revelation had plunged her into 
a sea of ecstasy which left no room for 
thought, no room for wonder. A vivid 
blush suffused her face from throat to 
temples—she shook from head to feet. 

He drew her closer—closer—until their 
lips met in a long kiss. Then—she was 
in the shelter of his arm—her burning 
face hidden on his breast. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Hopes for the Future 

“Deeds condemned by prudence, have 
sometimes gone well.”—Matthew Arnold. 

“Ten years!” ejaculated Mrs. Good- 
man. “Ten years since he crossed the 
threshold, and then it was only to be 
carried to the Rose Room while his own 
rooms were repapered. Oh, that my old 
eyes should see him walk again!” 

The old woman was anxiously watch- 
ing a little procession which moved slow- 
ly along the wide corridor. Francis, with 
the doctor and Philippa, one on either 
side, was making his first venture in the 
way of exercise. Behind him hovered the 
nurse, and Keen, his devoted man-serv- 
ant, ready to render immediate assist- 
ance should it be necessary. 

It was in the same place many, many 
years before that he had essayed the 
first halting steps of babyhood, and she 
well remembered it. She recalled the 
exact spot where his mother had stood 
with her arms outstretched, her face 
alight with pride and affection, breath- 
lessly intent upon every movement of 
the tiny swaying form setting out on 
its first journey. Such a short journey, 
with every obstacle removed that might 
hinder the safe passage of those un- 
steady feet. How many mothers have 
yearned to make as free from peril that 
longer journey along the road of life 
which awaits their little one! 
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Old Jane Goodman could see again 
the pretty child with the sunlight stream- 
ing from the mullioned windows on to 
his sunny curls—she could hear the baby 
laughter and the cry of triumph which 
meant the arrival into the safe refuge 
of his mother’s arms. There was no de- 
tail of the occurrence that faithful heart 
could not recall. Time had no power to 
dull the recollection which love’s alchemy 
kept clear and bright. Was he not still 
her boy—her lamb—for all her four- 
score years and all the sorrow they had 
both known between that day and this? 
And the old walls which had rung to the 
sound of Francis’ baby merriment echoed 
to his laughter again now. He was in 
the highest spirits, making a jest of 
everything, and scorning the idea of any 
need for caution. 

Robert Gale called him to order at 
last, and threatened instant if he 
would not be quiet. 

“Don’t fuss, man,” was the gay re- 
joinder. “Did ever you see so long a 
face, Phil? The truth is that his job 
is over and he knows it. The prisoner 
is free, and the jailer in consequence out 
of employment. Disguise your feelings, 
Rob. I am sorry for you, but I don’t 
intend to be ill again even for your sake. 
Go and try your pills and potions on some 
other unfortunate. I can’t see nurse’s 
face because she is behind me, but I 
have no doubt she is looking just as glum. 
You can’t think how funny jt feels to 
get out of those four walls and see some- 
thing new. Hullo! What’s that?” 

They had paused for a moment at the 
head of the staircase, and his attention 
had been attracted by a small drawing 
hanging rather low down on the wall, 
close at hand. He stepped nearer to 
examine it. 

It was a clever sketch in water-color 
by a modern artist, and the draughts- 
manship was superb. The subject was 
an old man with a long straggling beard 
and wearing tattered clothes, surrounded 
by a group of villagers and children. 
The creator had allowed his fancy full 
play, and the result, without being in 
any way a caricature, was full of a most 
merry and whimsical humor; and yet, 
by some stroke of his genius he had 
made the scene infinitely pathetic, and 
the central figure tragic and dignified 
for all his ragged attire. On the gold 
frame were printed the words “Rip van 
Winkle.” 

“Rip van Winkle,” repeated Francis. 
“Who was he? Oh, don’t tell me; I think 
I remember. Wasn’t he the old Johnny 
who slept for a hundred years and woke 
up to find every one was dead and no- 
body knew him? He looks rather sad, 
poor old boy. The chap who did that 
knew how to draw, anyway.” 

He moved on to the next picture. “Oh, 
now we come to a gentleman in armor. 


Jolly uncomfortable that tin hat must 
have been.” 

“Supposing we sit here for a little 
while,” suggested Philippa. 

In the centre of the house the corri- 
dor widened into a square apartment 
known as the Guard Room, and tradition 
stated that the soldiers had here kept 
watch to ensure the safety of their sov- 
ereign, who had occupied a room close 
by, on the occasion of her famous visit 
to Bessacre High House. 

The walls were panelled with oak and 
hung with portraits of dead-and-gone 
Heathcotes. A high oriel window threw 
good light upon the pictures, some of 
which were dark and dim with age. 

Francis sat down on the window-seat 
and looked round him. 

“Well, I can’t call them a good-looking 
lot,” he said, smiling. “What is the 
name of the man in the corner there in a 
flowing wig, Phil? I have forgotten all 
about them.” 

“Amyas Heathcote,” read the girl. “He 
may not be good-looking, but he had a 
pretty taste in lace if one may judge by 
his ruffles.” 

“And a pretty taste in wives,” said the 
doctor lightly, pointing to the picture 
hanging next. It represented a winsome 
dark-eyed woman in a brocaded frock, 
wearing a muslin cap over her powdered 
hajr. 

“I think she is beautiful,” exclaimed 
Philippa. 

“You wait, my darling, until your por- 
trait hangs here,” said Francis quickly. 
“All the other Heathcote wives will be 
put into the shade then.” 

“He had a pretty taste in wine too,” 
interrupted the doctor gruffly, “if one 
may judge by his complexion. I don’t 
know anything of the gentleman, but 
I'll take my oath he died of apoplexy— 
unless the leeches killed him first with 
an over-dose of blood-letting. It seems 
to have been a playful habit of those 
days.” 

“Talking of leeches,” said Philippa 
quite composedly, “reminds me of rather 
a good story I heard the other day. Only 
I’m speaking of the animals, not the doc- 
tors. A friend of mine told me that a 
few years ago her mother sent a linseed 
poultice and some leeches in a jar to a 
man in the village who was ill, and the 
doctor had ordered them to be applied. 
Some days later she visited the cottage 
and asked if the remedies had done any 
good. ‘Well,’ said his wife, ‘he did en- 
joy the pudding, but try as he would 
he couldn’t swallow them little fishes.’ ” 

The doctor laughed, but his amuse- 
ment struck Philippa as being a little 
forced and he had begun to tug at his 
beard, a sure sign with him that things 
were not going in the way he wished. 
She looked quickly at Francis, thinking 
that perhaps Robert Gale’s professional 
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eye had detected signs of overexertion; 
but no, he did not appear in the least 
fatigued. And yet there was no doubt 
that the doctor was worried about some- 
thing, for almost immediately he sug- 
gested that it was time for the invalid 
to return, and helping Francis to his 
feet he motioned to Philippa to give him 
the added support of her arm. 

In vain Francis declared that the dis- 
tance to the end of the corridor had yet 
to be accomplished, that he was perfectly 
fit for it. The older man was inexorable, 
and the little party retraced their steps. 

“You will have your rest now, and 
Miss Philippa will take a walk,” he said 
firmly. “There is no sense in doing too 
much the first day. It is always the 
same with convalescents, if you give them 
an inch they take an ell.” 

After seeing Francis comfortably set- 
tled to rest he walked with Philippa down 
to the library and shut the door behind 
him. 

“What is it?” she asked quickly. “I 
think you are troubled about something. 
Is he not so well?” 

“He’s all right,” said the doctor abrupt- 
ly. “I am not anxious about him— 
now.” 

“Do you mean—that you think that 
he will live?” 

She put the question breathlessly, and 
waited for his reply almost afraid to 
draw a breath, so great was her anxiety 
for his verdict. It was the question that 
had been ringing incessantly in her ears 
for days past, for, with the gradual in- 
crease of Francis’ strength, a new hope 
had been born—a hope of which she hard- 
ly dared to think, and which had yet 
been ever present with her. 

The answer was long in coming, but at 
last Robert Gale spoke. 

“IT can see no reason now why he 
should not—live—why he should not live 
out his life to the allotted span. He will 
never be robust, of course, but he has no 
disease. Even the heart weakness has 
responded to treatment, or rather, I will 
say, to happiness, in a remarkable way.” 

For a moment the room and its con- 
tents danced before the girl’s eyes and a 
sense of the greatest gladness warmed 
her through and through. All through 
the days that had passed since she had 
made the Great Discovery, since she be- 
came aware that she loved Francis 
Heathcote with every fiber of her being, 
there had been behind her new-found 
joy a sense of dread lest the dark Angel 
of Death should dissipate it with one 
sweep of his flaming sword. She had 
tried not to think of it, to steep herself 
heart and soul in the one joy of loving, 
to surrender herself entirely to the magic 
thrall of such a love as she had dreamed 
of but had never dared to think would be 
hers; and now, the doctor’s verdict open- 
ed to her such a vista of delight for the 
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future that her mind could hardly grasp 
it. What matter if Francis were never 
robust? would it not be her greatest hap- 
piness to guard him and give him all the 
care and devotion she could bestow? She 
asked no more than to be with him al- 
ways. It would be her privilege to see 
that nothing endangered the health which 
had in ameasure returned to him. 

The doctor was walking up and down 
the room with short, quick steps, but for 
a while she did not realize that he was 
addressing her until she heard a sentence 
which arrested her attention. 

“The situation is terribly difficult.” 

“Why is it difficult?” she asked. 

“Oh,” he answered with obvious irri- 
tation, “I know that it was my doing. 
It was the only course open to me at the 
time, and you’ve acted nobly. You have 
been wonderful. But now—” He was 
silent for a moment, and then he said 
half to himself, “I’ve set a wheel rolling, 
and now—lI can’t see how to stop it, and 
that’s the truth.” 

But having received his assurance that 
all was well with the man she loved, 
Philippa was far too happy to be in sym- 
pathy with his mood. 

“What is the matter?” she asked again, 
lightly. “You seem most depressed.” 
What she wanted to say was, “For good- 
ness’ sake do stop pulling at your beard 
or you'll have it out by the roots.” 

“If I am depressed, you are certainly 
remarkably cheerful,” he retorted sarcas- 
tically, coming to a halt in front of her 
and regarding her angrily from under 
his bushy eyebrows. 

“T am exceedingly cheerful; and can 
you wonder at it after the news you 
have just given me?” 

“You are either: the most wonderful 
actress, young lady, or—” He stopped 
and changed his sentence. “Perhaps you 
see some way out?” 

“Way out? What do you mean?” 

“Good God!” he almost shouted at 
her, “can’t you understand? How are 
you going to tell him?” 

“T am not going to tell him.” 

“You are not going to tell him? But 
he is going to live. He isn’t going to 
die. And what are you going to do 
when he speaks—of marriage? He hint- 
ed at it just now.” 

“He has spoken of marriage,” said 
Philippa calmly. She had grown attach- 
ed to the doctor and had lost all fear of 
his rough speech. 

“Then you'll have to tell him.” 

“Oh no. I have promised to marry 
him as soon as ever he is strong enough.” 

“What?” The word came like a pistol- 
shot. : 

“T have promised to marry Francis as 
soon as ever he is strong enough,” she 
repeated composedly. 

The doctor dropped into a chair. “No, 
no,” he said huskily. “My dear, it won’t 
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do. You have been splendid. I did not 
think any woman could do what you have 
done; but—no one could expect this of 
you—it is too great a sacrifice. Sooner 
than that I will tell him the whole story. 
Eh! you’re a brave woman, but it has 
got to stop here.” 

“On the contrary, it is only just be 
ginning. And it is out of your hands 
now. I cannot let you interfere. Nor 
can I really let you take any of the re- 
sponsibility. I made my own choice, and 
I am going to abide by it. I am going 
to marry him.” 

The doctor dropped his face into his 
hands. “You don’t know what you are 
talking about. It is impossible. How 
can you marry a man you—don’t—care 
for.” 

“No,” she replied softly, “I could not 
marry a man I did not care for; but, 1 
love Francis with all my heart—and that 
makes all the difference, doesn’t it?” she 
ended with a gentle laugh. 

He rose to his feet, and coming to her, 
laid a kindly hand upon her shoulder. 
“You are sure of this?” he asked; “you 
are sure you are not carried away by 
your sense of pity?” 

“I am certain.” 

“He is old enough to be your father 
—and he will never be strong.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“He thinks you are—” 

“That also makes no difference. I 
love him and I shall make him happy. 
He need never know.” 

“It will not be easy.” 

“I do not mind. Doctor, do you re- 
member the words you used yourself not 
so many weeks ago? You said he ought 
to have ‘just a little happiness for all 
the years he has missed.’ Well, he is 
going to have it.” 

“What will Mrs. Heathcote say?” 

“T don’t know. I have written to tell 
her that I am engaged to be married to 
Francis. I think she will be surprised.” 

He shook his head doubtfully. “You 
know what Francis is to me—but I can- 
not see this clearly. Above all I desire 
his happiness, but I can’t quite see that 
this is the right way to get it.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Philippa. “Time 
will show you that I am right. Any- 
way, you will give me your promise not 
to interfere.” 

“I do not see that I can interfere,’ he 
said slowly. “You have taken the matter 
into your own hands.” 

“Promise-me,” she repeated. 

“It may be for his happiness; but 
what about yours?” 

“I am going to be happy, too,” she 
assured him. “Indeed I did not know 
that life could hold so much happiness, 
or so great a joy as I have now. Tell 
me,” she added more lightly, “how long 
do you think we ought to keep the 
nurse?” 
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“There is no need for her now,” he 
said in his usual professional manner. 
“Keen can look after him, with you and 
Mrs. Goodman to do the cossetting. I 
will get rid of her at the end of the 
week.” 

“He will be able to come down-stairs 
soon, and then I shall drive him out in 
the pony-carriage.” 

“It won’t hurt him,” he agreed, “pro- 
vided he is carried down the stairs. If 
I could only tell how much he remem- 
bers!” 

“That is what we cannot tell. Per- 
haps it is better to hope that he will 
never remember.” 

The doctor nodded. “I shall not be 
coming so often now. I have one or two 
other cases which require a good deal of 
attention, and you can send for me if it 
is necessary. Meanwhile I will look in 
every few days. He is less likely to 
think of his illness if I am not here to 
remind him of it. Have you heard when 
the Major is coming home?” 

“No. In Marion’s last letter she said 
that Dickie would be able to travel in a 
fortnight or so, but that he was ordered 
to the sea. So I don’t know whether 
they will come home or not. She said 
that this coast was rather too bracing for 
him—at least she thought so.” 

“I expect you will hear something in 
the next day or two,” said he rather 
grimly. 

Philippa laughed. 
“T expect I shall.” 


“Yes,” she agreed, 


CHAPTER XVII 
Isabella’s Point of View. 


“All things 
Of dearest value, hang on 
strings.”—Waller. 


slender 


“So, my dear, it has come.” These 
were Isabella’s words of greeting. 

Fora moment Philippa hesitated; then 
she raised her eyes and met the other’s 
look fearlessly. 

“Yes,” she said simply. 
you know?” 

Isabella took her arm and they walk- 
ed on together. 

“How did I know?” she repeated. 
is written on your face. 
for it, you see.” 

“You were waiting for it?” repeated 
the girl wonderingly. 

“Yes. I knew it must come. If for 
no other reason than that pity is akin 
to love; but more than that, I know that 
if there was anything left in the older 
man of the Francis I used to know— 
any of his great charm and sweetness 
of character—you could not, being what 
you are, fail to love him.” 

“I did not know—indeed I did not 
know.” 

“No, I am certain of that. It is cur- 
ious, isn’t it’”—Isabella spoke musingly 


“How did 


we 
I was waiting 


—“how a little spark of love may fall, 
all unknown to ourselves, deep down in 
our heart, and smoulder there without 
smoke, until some sudden gust of emo- 
tion — sorrow — pleasure — anger — God 
knows what—fans it into a blaze that 
we cannot extinguish—into flames so 
high that they reach from earth to 
heaven and light the whole world for 
us? Yes, and not only the whole world, 
but all that unmapped country within us 
of which we know so little and in which 
we are so apt to lose ourselves.” 

“He asked me,” said the girl. “I had 
known in a vague way that the question 
must come—and I think you knew it, too, 
for that was what you meant the other 
day, wasn’t it? And I was quite pre- 
pared. I meant to answer him. I meant 
to stick at nothing, to satisfy him what- 
ever he asked—and I was going to lie. 
And as I spoke the words I knew that 
they were true. I knew that I loved 
him, Isabella. No, nothing to do with 
pity, although you may be right when 
you say that pity had something to do 
with it in the beginning—but love, such 
as I did not know was possible to me.” 

“And now,” asked the older woman, 
gently, “are you glad or sorry?” 

“Sorry!” she cried. “Sorry! 
could I be sorry? I am glad.” 

“You welcome love?” 

“I welcome it. It is more wonderful 
—hbeautiful—” 

“Love brings suffering.” 

“I am not afraid of suffering—for my- 
self—only for him. If suffering comes, 
it can never take from me the joy I 
have known.” 

“The price of love is heavy.” 

“No matter the price, I will pay it 
gladly.” There was no mistaking the 
gladness and the courage which rang in 
the words. 

“Poor child! poor child!” said Isabella 
softly. 

“Do not pity me. There is no need 
for pity,” she said earnestly. “Isabella 
—if I lost him—to-morrow—still, I have 
known—but he is not going to die, he 
is going to live.” 

“The doctor thinks so?” 

“Yes; he says there is no reason why 
he should not live out his allotted span 
of life—those were his words.” 

Isabella did not speak—she was think- 
ing only of Francis, and not at all of 
the girl beside her. Which was best for 
him? Would it not be kinder, happier, 
if he died now before he knew? Her 
face was very grave and sad; so much 
so, indeed, that Philippa repeated the 
works she had spoken, “He will not die. 
And I have promised to marry him.” 

“The difficulties are enormous.” The 
words broke from Isabella half against 
her will. Of what use to speak of dif- 
ficulties to the girl whose mind refused 
to acknowledge the existence of any? 


How 
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“T have planned it all,” continued Phil 
ippa, without heeding Isabella’s words. 
“We shall be married and go straight 
abroad. It would not be good for him 
to be in England for the winter. He 
needs brightness and warmth and sun- 
shine, and I shall take him to some quiet 
place where he can have them—where 
there is no one he has ever known be- 
fore, to disturb him, or make him worry 
because he does not remember.” 

“Do you think he tries to remember?” 

“IT do not know. He certainly re- 
members something of the past. I men- 
tioned your name to him the other day, 
and he replied quite naturally and quite 
calmly, ‘Dear old Isabella! she was al- 
ways a good friend.’ So you see he does 
remember.” 

A painful flush rose in Isabella’s sallow 
cheeks, but she said no word. Was this 
the message she had waited for so long? 
Casual words repeated with a cruelty 
that was quite unconscious on Philippa’s 
part. 

She too was thinking only of Francis, 
and not at all of this woman who had 
loved him in silence for so long. But 
with the wound comfort came to Isabella 
in the knowledge of the meed of praise 
the words contained. It was something 
to know that Francis remembered her, 
and more to know that he recalled her 
as a good friend. What more could she 
expect? Then, taking her love and her 
longing with both hands, she laid them 
a sacrifice before the welfare of the man 
she loved, and made the renunciation of 
her one hope without a quiver in her 
voice. 

“I think you are perfectly right,” she 
said. “It is most important that he 
should not see—any one—he knew in the 
old days. It would only disturb and 
perplex him, and if you take him abroad 
you will be able to guard him from every 
danger of this kind.” 

“Yes,” said Philippa eagerly, “that is 
what I feel. I shall try and explain it 
to Marion, but I am afraid it will not 
be easy to make her understand. If he 
sees the Major I am sure he will begin 
to wonder, and Marion and the child 
would puzzle him dreadfully. But right 
away in Italy, or somewhere he has never 
been before, there would be no danger of 
anything of the kind. He can start a 
fresh life altogether. 

“IT did not really want him to live, 
Isabella,” she continued presently. “I 
thought it would be better for him to 
go out of it all, out of all the bewilder- 
ment and trouble; but that was before 
—I knew—I loved him. And now, you 
cannot wonder that I want him to live. 
My life shall be devoted to taking care 
of him. Oh, how I wish you could see 
him, Isabella! You would see that what 
I say is true. He is so happy, so light- 
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Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the ACW boolk hangdom 


The Fortunate Youth* 


R. LOCKE has done nothing since The Beloved Vaga- 
M bond quite so appealing and in every way charming 

as this story of the youth with The Vision Splendid, 
who dreamed his way through life to a place of achievement 
and won the love of the hearts of a million and the deeper love 
of the heart of the one woman, who was a princess. 

From a gutter snipe in the slums of a north England city 
to the larger life of London among those who make govern- 
ments and control wealth and wield power, this handsome boy 
goes. From rags to purple and fine linen by way of a traveling 
van and the career of a model for artists, believing always in 
his destiny to do great things, to be great things the boy car- 
ries his vision almost to the point of reality. When the dis- 
illusionment comes he has grown big enough to suffer like a 
man, and through his suffering he gradually glimpses a new 
and larger vision, which will make his life a still greater 
and finer power. 

It is a book full of sunshine and color and uplift. In its 
every page it spells youth—Youth with its power to dream big, 
to dare greatly, to love passionately, to live madly. It is a 
book to chase the clouds of a dark day away, a book to brush 
aside the grays of life and reveal the rainbow; it is a book 
that proves how dreams come true when we dream right and 
follow the lure of the dream with the best and the biggest 
that is in us. 


Barnabettat 


HIS is quite the most entertaining thing Mrs. Martin 
has written since Tillie. It proves that the particular field 
of this author is by no means exhausted, and that her 
talent has still possibilities that we may have begun to doubt. 
Barnabetta is very sweet and tender and heart-reaching. 
The little Pennsylvania German girl, with the unsympathetic 
father and the brothers who had no thought for her save as 
she provided them with food and kept their clothes in order, 
finds a friend indeed in the good-hearted if very eccentric 
middle-aged spinster whom her thrifty father seeks to wed. 
The big, none too kindly farmer meets his match in his new 
and unusual wife, whose money makes opportunities for the 
young and pretty daughter that fill the family with horror. 
Barnabetta goes to college and makes good; her brothers marry 
and her father presently dies; then Barnabetta has her own 
charming love-story which ends happily for all concerned. 
There is plenty of humor in the way Mrs. Martin 
takes off the peculiar people whose story she tells. Their best 
values are not lost sight of, but their strange methods of life 
are made the most of in a picturesque way. It is a delight- 


*The Fortunate Youth. By W. J. Locke. John Lane 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
*+Barnabetta. By Helen R. Martin. 


The Century Com- 
$1.30, postpaid. 


pany. 


fully diverting volume, with a freshness of aspect that will 
recommend it to the many who seek pleasing rather than 
problematic fiction. 


Peter Piper* 


ETER, if you please, is a girl, a girl out in the Austral- 
Pp ian bush with a father who hates her and no one to be 

pals with save Dick, who makes the usual masculine mis- 
take of not taking her seriously enough. 

Peter learns what life means through a hideous error— 
the error that a girl who is brought up innocent of the real 
things of life is prone to make. But Peter wins through, as a 
girl who has the right stuff in her will do, and life’s romance 


comes to her in the days when the shadows have grown lighter 


and the sun has begun to peer through. Peter finds then a 
mother—the mother she has needed so long; and at the same 
time she finds her new faith in the love of a man. 

The book is a well-managed piece of writing, admirable 
work for a first novel. 


The Witness for the Defensei 


ITH a great deal of the atmosphere of the East— 

W which spells Mystery—Mr. Mason weaves a stirring 
tale of the career of a woman who suffers all that 

a woman can suffer before she finds her woman’s haven of love. 

It is the story of how a man saves the woman he loves 
from the consequence of a crime that she has committed under 
the greatest possible provocation. He is a lawyer of repute, 
and he risks his professional reputation to clear her of sus- 
picion. Years before when she would have married him he 
had put his ambition before his love—this is his reparation. 

The story is cleverly worked out. There is enough of 
mystery to keep the interest up to fever point to the end of the 
book. Through a series of dramatic happenings it works itself 
out to the climax and then presents a pleasing picture of the 
conclusion reached. 

Mr. Mason improves as time goes on, though there was 
never a time when he did not write a thoroughly good story. 
This last book, however, is stronger and more vitally absorbing 
than anything he has done. 


Whispering Dustt 


E impression made by this book can best be described 

I by quoting from Dr. Frederick Taber Cooper’s Preface: 
“There can be no half measure in any reader’s at- 

titude toward this book: it will either leave you cold, speaking 


an *Peter Piper. By Doris Egerton Jones. George W. Jacobs 
0. 
By A. E. W. Mason. 


+The Witness for the Defense. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
tWhispering Dust. By Eldrid Reynolds. Frederick A. 


Stokes Company. 
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to you in an unknown tongue, or else you will hail it with 
delight.” 

The charm is not felt at first—but it grows steadily as 
one progresses with this tale of the young woman who goes 
to Egypt—to the desert—to seek space and to find herself. 
That her efforts are crowned with success far greater than 
she had hoped, may be gathered from her summing up of her 
purpose: “I thought to find space and I found God; I thought 
to find myself and I found you.” “You” being the man she 
knows needs her, the man she unconsciously loves and to 
whom she longs to give all the warmth of her strong, rich 
nature. The book speaks to all lonely women—to all who long 
te give and know not to whom to give—who long to seek— 
and know not how to seek. 

Besides this there is the immense appeal made by the set- 
ting of the story—Egypt. If one has never been drawn to it 
before, this book is of such compelling power that one will 
long for Egypt—to go there, to live there, to experience that 
call of the desert that this woman felt. 

There are only a few characters that play an important 
part in the story and these are very real—sometimes very 
lovable—even the ridiculous author who made his fame by 
“posing” and pretense. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


Ariadne of Allan Water* 


NE expects a delightful story of the South from Mrs. 
O Fenollossa. As “Sidney McCall’ she has made a repu- 

tation for clean, inspiring, satisfying fiction. She lets 
us wait long enough between her novels to have a zest for 
them when they appear. 

Ariadne does not disappoint us. From its first charming 
scene in which the central figure is the dainty Southern girl 
about to bloom into a perfect womanhood, to the last chapter 
in which Love comes triumphantly into its own after long 
waits and many sorrows, the book entertains in a wholesome, 
happy way that makes it a thing of lights and shadows that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The author is no writer of tame, so-called “namby-pamby” 
fiction. She is thoroughly cognizant of the worst as well as 
the best in the world. She takes her fresh young heroine from 
a sheltered home in the old South and puts her in the midst 
of the most sophisticated life of Europe. And she shows how 
the girl grows in these newer surroundings, and yet how she 
retains her purity and simplicity even in the face of some 
rather unusual and not pleasant experiences. 

Altogether Ariadne of Allan Water is one of the Spring 
stories that may be recommended for very general reading 
with a clear conscience, and with the assurance that it con- 
tains the best qualities of fiction as well as a power to charm 
and interest in the most abiding way. 


The Congresswomant 


HEN a woman goes to Congress, what will happen? 

WV This is the question Mrs. Curtis essays to answer 

in her new novel. The story is unique and very 

interesting. It is not unreasonable in its conjectures, and yet 

it has the happy way of showing how, after all, the real woman 
comes uppermost in politics as in all phases of life. 

Cynthia Pike, with her money, her pleasing appearance, 
her good qualities of mind and heart, enters politics under 
protest. She runs for Congress from Oklahoma, and wins. She 
serves her one term in Washington, breaks down under the strain, 
and goes back to Oklahoma to marry the man she loves and leave 


~ *Ariadne of Allan Water. By Sidney McCall. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Congresswoman. By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 
& Howell Company. $1.35, postpaid. 


Browne 





politics to somebody else. Personally, we think the conclusion 
the most logical part of the book. Mrs. Curtis shows that the 
chivalry of American men would stand the test of a woman in 
Congress; she shows just as clearly how hard the position of 
the woman would be, notwithstanding. In other words, she 
proves that the Congresswoman is not an impossible achieve- 
ment, but that it is a big question if she would be a desirable 
acquisition. 

The novel is rich in variety of character, all excellently 
drawn, and in dramatic situation. The author has accom- 
plished atmosphere as well as story quality. The book will 
prove vastly entertaining whether one takes its premises ser- 
iously or not. 


Penrod* 


HIS is the study of a very real boy. There is no ideal- 

: ism in Penrod. He has neither an angel face nor a 

power to prove irresistibly lovable in spite of the 

most atrocious conduct. He is the average boy; he stands for 

all boys. He has a penchant for unheard-of ways of getting 

into scrapes; he is the usual problem to well-meaning if not 

altogether understanding parents. He is the romance of boy- 

hood; he is the truth of boyhood; he is that unexplainable 
enigma of the human race—just boy. 

Mr. Tarkington knows all about the genus boy. If he did 
not, he could never have written Penrod. He writes with all 
the truth as well as the knowledge in him, and we recognize 
both. 

There are parts of Penrod that are immensely amusing. 
There are parts that are immensely illuminating. After all, 
we sympathize with the boy. The author means us to. And 
while we never fall desperately in love with Penrod, we do 
reach the point of understanding him. 

This is one of the most masterly things Mr. Tarkington 
has done. It will remain as a part of our permanent litera- 
ture. It may not make the same wide appeal that other stories 
by this author have made, but it will earn for him a new re- 


spect and an admiration based on the very tangible qualities 
displayed. 


Vain Oblationst 


T WOULD be difficult to conceive of seven more inexcusably, 
unreservedly disagreeable stories than are these, and “dis- 
agreeable” is a lenient word, for all the stories leave a feel- 


ing of aversion or disgust. Why the author employs her very 
marked gift of short story telling in writing only of the direful 
and unprofitable things of life it is hard to understand. She 
is immensely clever and capable, as is shown in every one of 
these stories, though there are artistic defects in one or two of 
the tales—notably the first where the preamble is too long and 
too continuously suggestive of ills to come. This first story— 
which gives the book its title—is to the reviewer one of the 
most loathsome ever read or heard of. Lady Shelley’s Fran- 
kenstein is pleasant reading by comparison! 

Except for good workmanship and the fact that the book 
holds the interest, it cannot be commended, for the stories are 
not wholesome reading. 

Let us therefore beg Miss Gerould to show what she can 
do in a more salubrious direction. We are not asking for 
comedy—since she prefers tragedy, but we ask that she will 
occasionally give us tragedy without horror. There is the 
greatest possible difference between “Othello” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Miss Gerould’s tragedies are all of the “Othello” 
type—only more revolting! 


M. M. Hoopes. 


*Penrod. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


+Vain Oblations. By Katherine Fullerton Gerould. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 














The Vw of Conflict* 


ERE is a charming story of Britanny. It is a tale of 
H strength as well as of charm. The English boy, fresh 

from college, had many excuses for not being all that a 
boy should be—his parents hated him, and in no place in all 
the world had he met the tenderness of a real affection. And 
yet in his heart was an innate nobility, and when his youthful 
ardor led him to make a terrible mistake, his. conscience would 
not permit him to rest. He left the spot where every mem- 
ory must haunt him, but he found the memories gathering 
like swarms of buzzing insects about him wherever he went. 
And in the hour of conflict he knew that Love—the real love 
—had come to him, and that he had cast it away as nothing. 

Then he goes back—not to repair the wrong, because he 
does not hope to be able to repair it—but he does hope to gain 
peace of mind through telling the truth. The great oppor- 
tunity comes, however, to show the good that is in him, and a 
kind Providence who guards the young gives him a new 
Chance. This time he knows his chance when he sees it, and 
the story ends in a very sweet and happy way. 

This is unusually good work for a first novel. It shows a 
literary ability much in excess of the average. We can look 
tc the writer of this story for other and bigger things in the 
future. 


Black is Whitet 


R. McCUTCHEON has not by any manner of means 
M done his best work in this new book. In his apparent 

effort to find a new channel for his talents he has 
concocted a wild and outlandish tale that might more appro- 
priately have had its setting in some oriental country, but 
that in New York at the present time is rather a subject for 
incredulity. 

Black is White is melodrama pure and simple. It is melo- 
drama exaggerated. It is a clear case of playing to the gal- 
leries, whether intentionally or accidentally one does not know. 
At all events, for a romancer of the brilliancy of George Barr 
McCutcheon, this is poor stuff, and will not appeal to the au- 
thor’s usual] audience, nor win for him any praise from those 
who appreciate what he can do and are always eager to see 
him doing it. 


The Miracle Mant 


HIS is a book of surprises. The miracle man whom a 
gang of East Side crooks went out to use for their own 
purposes, proves to possess something that can use but 

cannot be used. The strange transformation that takes place 
in the lives of the four gives the foundation for a wonderfully 

*The Hour of Conflict. By Hamilton G Gibbs. George H. 
Doran Company. 

+Black is White. By George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

tThe Miracle Man. By Frank L. Packard. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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interesting story, that is just as full as it can be of suspense 
and excitement and satisfying climax. 

The book contains a good deal of tenderness and no small 
charm. The characters are worked out in a most convincing 
way, in spite of the delicate proposition presented the author 
of endowing professional thieves with consciences not wholly 
callous. The old Patriarch himself is a very lovable figure, 
and his gentle spirit seems to permeate every situation. 


This will make a splendid drama, which is just what Mr., 


George Cohan at work is trying to do. When Mr. Packard 
wrote Greater Love Hath No Man—we welcomed him as a 
writer of promise. We are not disappointed in The Miracle 
Man; the promise is being amply fulfilled. 


The Full of the Moon* 


N EASTERN girl feels the call of the West, and in the 
A face of opposition from her family goes out into the 

wilds to see life for herself. She leaves behind her a 
man who loves her, but for whom she has not yet felt the kind 
of affection she deems necessary for marriage with him. 

Some very unusual, both pleasant and unpleasant things, 
happen to her. And she meets another man, a typical West- 
erner, who falls in love with her. Then comes a time when 
the girl is put to a very severe test, from which point the story 
becomes a study in contrasts, in which the principal characters 
are the crude man of the prairies and the polished man of the 
metropolis. Finally, the girl finds out which of the two she 
really loves, and the end comes happily. 

Miss Lockhart provides a very true and vivid picture of 
the West. She has the story instinct, and sees the dramatic 
point in each situation that her background gives room for. 
Her tale is one that interests deeply and will prove entertaining 
tc its many prospective readers. 


The Woman's Lawt 


HERE is a good deal of strangeness in this tale, in which 

I a woman, for the sake of her child, undertakes to de- 

feat the law by saving her husband from the conse- 
quences of murder. 

How she goes about the great enterprise, and what come- 
plications arise out of the method she pursues, forms a thrilling 
story. The author bases her situation on the statement that 
every man and woman in the world has a double. The heroine 
of this tale proves the truth of the statement in so far as her 
husband is concerned, but in proving it she comes close to 
wrecking more than one life. 

It would not be fair to give the details of the story, since 
in its mystery lies much of its charm. It is excellently con- 
structed and cleverly worked out in the matter of plot, and it 
will more than entertain the reader who wants a clean, dra- 
matic tale. 


*The Full of the Moon. By Caroline Lockhart. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

+The Woman’s Law. By Maravene Thompson. F. A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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Works of General Interest 


The Americaa-J apanese Problem* 


S A MISSIONARY in Japan under the auspices of the 
A American Board since 1887, and as a lecturer for the 

past eight years or so, in the universities of Doshisha 
and Kyoto, the author of this book may reasonably be re- 
garded as having enjoyed some exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Japanese life and character. He may be looked 
to, furthermore, as a man qualified to furnish a study of the 
racial relations of East and West, such as sounds the note 
of intimacy and authority, and is entitled to proper considera- 
tion and respect. This he has admirably succeeded in doing 
in a volume which might very fittingly be called The History 
and Ethics of a Great Illusion. For it is in this light that Dr. 
Gulick regards, what is commonly known, as the Yellow Peril. 
In the form defined by certain hysterical publicists and politi- 
cians, he declares, the thing does not exist. But it has an ex- 
istence for all that—and one whose springs are fed, not only 
by ignorance, maladjustment and misunderstanding, but by the 
steady maintenance of a violent anti-Asiatic spirit in most 
white lands, particularly in America. Dr. Gulick describes 
our present Oriental policy as being in many important re- 
spects, humiliating to Japan, and disgraceful to ourselves. 
California’s anti-alien legislation, too, fares but ill at his hands. 
While agreeing with its fundamental postulate and principles, 
he denounces its methods as unscientific, unjust, short-sighted 
and contrary to the spirit and substance of all American 
treaties with Japan. 

There can be little doubt as to the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. California is keenly alive to a danger she believes 
menaces her vital interests. Japan, on the other hand, deeply 
wounded, requires that the friendship hitherto existent be- 
tween America and herself, shall be maintained on a basis 
of dignity and mutual profit. Both sides have their measure 
of truth and right. To the problem of how to harmonize these 
rights and interests, Dr. Gulick devotes the latter portion of 
his book. He boldly asserts that friendship demands that 
material interests be not made superior to human liberty or 
national opportunity. Nations cannot be friends except on 
terms of equality and terms of honor. America should treat 
Japan on a basis of complete equality with other nations. In 
no other way can the permanent interests of this country be 
adequately conserved, for the real Yellow Peril consists in 
awakening and fostering a spirit of hostility throughout all 
Asia, by a biased and discriminating policy of exclusion and 
inequality. 

Philip I. Roberts. 


The True Opheliat 


* N ACTRESS” is the instrument of anonymity with 
which the author of The True Ophelia: And Other 


Studies of Shakespeare’s Women conceals her iden- 


tity and whets the curiosity of the theatre-going reader. The 
book consists of analyses of Ophelia, of Lady Capulet, of Queen 
Gertrude of Denmark, of Lady Macbeth, of Portia and of 
Katherine the shrew, that are possessed of admirable subtlety 
and penetration; and we are consumed with desire to know who 
is this psychological student of literary creations, so we may 
note how far her stage presentation of these various characters 
bears out her impression of them. 

The author has shown the ability to read between the lines 


*The American-Japanese Problem: A Study of the Racial 
Relations of the East and West. By Sidney L. Gulick. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75, postpaid. 

+The True Ophelia: And Other Studies of Shakespeare’s 
Women. By An Actress. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 


which is indispensable to a genuine appreciation of any great 
literary production. One who, like Shakespeare, writes from 
the fulness of a rich and complex mind necessarily drags in 
the train of every sentence the hundred subtleties that make 
its substance one with reality; and the man or woman who 
would give adequate rendition of a Shakespeare character must, 
in addition to possessing the histrionic gift, be mentally tuned 
to catch the delicate vibrations of these “overtones.” “An 
Actress” seems to have the ear for that. The first four char- 
acter studies are especially masterful, but in her treatment of 
Portia and Katherine we are not quite so sure of her, and have 
some misgivings as to the fulness of her understanding. Yet 
all of them are evidently evolved from her own careful study; 
and to all we give ear, if not acquiescence. 

The book is the source of a few hours’ interesting and 
very helpful reading. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


All's Love Yet All's Law* 


HE author of this book of spirited addresses is one of 
Canada’s most popular pastors, his average weekly con- 
gregations in the city of Winnipeg numbering more than 

three thousand. By those who know, Dr. Gordon is described 
as a preacher possessed of unusual gifts of public speech, 
wedded to a personal magnetism that holds and sways audi- 
ences to his will. That this description is not a burst of un- 
warranted or extravagant praise, one easily gathers from 
the volume under notice. It furnishes abundant evidence of 
the fact that the writer does his own thinking, and is more- 
over, a man possessed of a power of presentation, as unique 
as it is convincing. Dr. Gordon is a born epigrammist. He 
has a perfect genius for the employment of a phrase, sharp, 
incisive and delivered with catapult-like directness, illustrative 
of some human foible or weakness. Yet nowhere is there a 
touch of the barbed shaft. His arrows are never dipped in 
venom. They may wound—and do—but never rankle. Now 
and again one discovers a dash of good-natured cynicism, per- 
haps, but a great deal more of honest, helpful criticism, and 
the combination is an attack to be reckoned with. In all these 
addresses, too, there abounds a wealth of quaint, dry humor, 
some quick touches of pathos, and running through them, like 
a scarlet thread in a garment, a delightful note of tenderness. 
Under the controlling idea expressed in Browning’s estimate 
of God’s work—“All’s love, yet all’s law’—Dr. Gordon dis- 
cusses the governing principle of beauty, truth, conflict, pleas- 
ure, degeneration, etc., etc., with astonishing clarity and ef- 
fect. In the face of everything the most experienced “sermon- 
tester” may haul, read or heard delivered on any such sub- 
jects, he will find in these racy chapters something or other 
original and striking enough to demand the distinct claim of 
his attention. There is nothing anemic about either Dr. Gor- 
don or his way of putting things. His work has distinction, 
vigor, strength. It isclear in arrangement, lucid in argument, 
strong in instruction; it is presented with directness, just 
emphasis, and commendable simplicity. Finally, there is this 
author’s epigrammatic deftness, already referred to. His 
book is as thickly sown with them as any recent book within 
my knowledge. “Laughter is the soul’s glee.” “Truth in 
repose is philosophy; Truth in operation is love.” “Let the 
body master the soul, and you have a sinner; let the soul mas- 
ter the body, and you have a saint.” Such sentences literally 
abound in this book of Dr. Gordon’s, sparkling in their setting 
like jewels of worth. 


*All’s Love Yet All’s Law. By James L. Gordon. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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Notes of a Son and Brother* 


OTES OF A SON AND BROTHER, from the pen of 

Henry James, contains much that is charming and 

interesting; and much that is important, too, for its 
bearing upon certain intimate phases of his own life, and that 
of his brother, the late William James, eminent psychologist. 
Of course it must be remembered that the present always 
creeps in and softens and modulates all interpretation put upon 
the past; indeed it is doubtful if there ever can be such a thing 
as a true historic picture. James himself questions: “Do 
I roll several occasions into one, or amplify one beyond rea- 
son?” But allowing for the natural discrepancy which must 
always be between facts and a retrospective presentation of 
them, we feel that the novelist has succeeded in “humanizing” 
himself, his famous brother, and all the other members of his 
unusually gifted family. Sidelights are thrown upon Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Carlyle that are of absorbing interest. The 
“Sage of Concord” is revitalized in all his gentle dignity and 
wonderful understanding; Hawthorne, shy and ill-at-ease, ap- 
pears at dinner; Carlyle, strange dyspeptic mixture of mis- 
anthropy and optimism that he was, rages anew. A number 
of letters from various sources are included; and many of 
them are rare gems of feeling, thought and expression. 

The James home must have been a peculiarly felicitous 
one. The remarkable parents had learned that there is no one 
plan of life by which every one must govern himself, but that 
rather to every child must be given the opportunity to work 
out his individual salvation in accordance with the forces of 
his nature. That is a theory which happily is coming more 
and more into recognition; but in the youth of William and 
Henry James, it was comparatively rare. 

The style in which the book is written is typically Henry 
James. One feels at times that (as has been said of some- 
one or other) he “becomes intoxicated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity”; and there are sentences in which we find 
ourselves lost as in a maze, and wondering however we are 
going to work our way out. But underlying there is that 
which is equally typically Henry James—wisdom, insight, true 
penetration into the not so obvious phases of human life. 

All in all, it is one of the most stimulating books we have 
come upon for some time. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A Study of the Thenglets of Alaskat 


ERE is a book calculated to interest any man whose 
H concern in human affairs reaches out beyond his own 
threshold, or whose sympathies are such as may be 
awakened by the spectacle which a hardy and interesting 
people, fighting its way up to civilization and higher ideas and 
standards of living, furnishes. Fictionists of the adventures 
and “red-blood” schools have, in recent years, been much en- 
amoured of things Alaskan. Compilers of travel literature 
have been similarly observed. Asa consequence, a great body of 
highly-colored inaxact material, possessing little if any intrinsic 
value, has sprung into existence. The volume under notice, 
however, is something of a different order. First of all, it is 
authentic. Its author writes out of twenty years’ close ac- 
quaintance with and residence among the people he under- 
takes to describe. His labors as a missionary of the Presby- 
terian Home Board during that period, gives him a peculiar 
fitness for his task. Possibly no man living—certainly no 
American—knows quite so much about the Thenglet Indians as 
does Mr. Jones; and what he knows—or a pretty liberal slice 
of it—he has set down in the important book now issued. He 
covers the ground of the history, language, social life, indus- 
*Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry James. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 


+A Study of the Thenglets of Alaska. By Livingston F. 
Jones. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50, postpaid. 





tries, customs, superstitions and character of this people in a 
lucid and informative manner. Altogether, he has prepared a 
work which cannot fail of being a valuable addition to the 
literature of a territory bound in the near future to claim a 
larger share of the attention and interest of the American 
people, than heretofore. 

Philip I. Roberts. 


The Tree of Knowledge* 


HIEF among the conditions an exacting reading public 

has imposed on present-day writers of books of a re- 

ligious character, is that which demands he, or she, 
offer such a presentation of old truths, as make them appear 
new. This condition, arbitrary enough, in a general sense, 
becomes even more so when such books are prepared specially 
for children. And—if they are to be successful—with this 
added stipulation: that a note of sincerity run through them, 
and a spirit of sincerity permeats them. All this is mighty 
difficult of accomplishment. so difficult, indeed, that when one 
looks around for a book of Scriptural exposition, say, such as 
may be honestly described as meeting the requirements of the 
modern child-mind, he looks almost in vain. Of course num- 
berless volumes are all the time being published, claiming to 
meet this requirement. In reality, they do nothing of the 
kind. Time and again, one picks up a recently issued work, 
sanguine that a “really-truly” child’s book of Scriptural ex- 
position has at last been written, only to discover that, for 
cne reason or another, the writer has missed the mark. 

The foregoing reflections have been prompted by an ex- 
amination of The Tree of Knowledge, by Sybil Smith (Oxford 
University Press). It is described on the title page as “A Ser- 
ies of Lessons for Children on the first half of the Book of 
Genesis,” and is intrinsically an industrious, painstaking piece 
of work. But the promise of its title page remains unfulfilled. 
It has numerous good qualities,—pronounced and easily dis- 
cerned. It indicates the author’s possession of a devotional 
mind and a reverent spirit. But whatever else it has, it has 
scarcely a trace of the true child-spirit. Whatever else it may 
be, it is not a child’s book. Mrs. Smith admits that what she 
has written should not be put into the hands of the children 
themselves, but used by the teacher as a basis for catechism. 
It is not apparent, however, where, from this book, any teacher 
could gather an inspiration sufficient to induce him either to 
interpret or catechise. There is a further admission by the 
author to the effect that the ideas put forward in her book 
are too difficult for children under eight years old. In the 
judgment of at least one reviewer, these same ideas would puz- 
zle most children of fifteen, and not a few men and women. 
The Tree of Knowledge is just another instance of the la- 
mentable difference existing between a real child’s book, and 
an alleged “book for a child.” 

Philip I. Roberts. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginsont 


IVES of great men certainly remind us, if not as Long- 
L fellow says that we can make our lives sublime, at least 
that sublimity can be introduced into human life. Noth- 
ing is more useful in the development of character than to 
study the lives of men who have proved their genuine worth 
in the world. Such a man was Thomas Wentworth Higginson; 
and his life-story, finely and simply told, has just been given 
us by his widow. Mr. Higginson’s rounded and versatile 
career included preaching, soldiering, and writing; and in each 
of his occupations he proved himself a man of sturdy power. 
He was possessed of a clear and logical brain, and a stern 
*The Tree of Knowledge. By Sybil Smith. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


+Thomas Wentworth Higginson. By Mary Thacher Hig- 
ginson. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00, postpaid. 
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sense of justice. 
greatest of human endowments—which gave him the courage 


There was in him the moral strength— 


of his convictions. He fought with tongue and pen and sword 
for the freedom of the negro; and he battled with pen and 
tongue for the emancipation of woman. He has the proud 
distinction of being one of the earliest of feminists—a proud 
distinction indeed, for to be actively in the vanguard of any 
great new movement indicates courage immeasurable. It is 
impossible to conceive of Mr. Higginson as capable of prejudice. 
His was the openmindedness that goes with strong develop- 
ment of the cosmic consciousness, and that implies the sense of 
proportion, the admirable balance, that make for real great- 
ness. He was a worthy son of Massachusetts, that State which 
either through sheer accident or for some mystic reason that 
eludes capture has given us so many men of intellectual and 
spiritual power. 
The book is an admirable memoir of an admirable man; 
and it is fully remunerative for the time spent in reading it. 
Berenice C. Skidelsky. 




















HAT are the objects men pursue in reading? They 

are these—amusement, instruction, a wish to 
appear well in society, and a desire to pass away 
Now even the lowest of these is facilitated by 
reading with method. The keenness of pursuit thus en- 
gendered enriches the most trifling gain, takes away the 
sense of dulness in details, and gives an interest to what 
would otherwise be most repugnant. No one who has 
never known the eager joy of some intellectual pursuit 
can understand the full pleasure of reading. 

There is another view of reading which, though it is 
obvious enough, is seldom taken, I imagine, or at least 
acted upon; and that is, that in the course of our reading 
we should lay up in our minds a store of goodly thoughts 
in well-wrought words, which should be a living treasure 
of knowledge always with us, and from which, at various 
times and amidst all the shifting of circumstances, we 
might be sure of drawing some comfort, guidance and 
sympathy. We see this with regard to the sacred writ- 
ings. “A word spoken in due season, how good is it!” 
But there is a similar comfort on a lower level, to be ob- 
tained from other sources than sacred ones. In any work 
that is worth carefully reading, there is generally some- 
thing that is worth remembering accurately. A man 
whose mind is enriched with the best sayings of his own 
country, is a more independent man, walks the streets in 
a town, or the lanes in the country, with far more delight 


W 


time. 


Our Friend, J ohn Burroughs* 


HE ever-increasing potency of a good life is the greatest 

| inspiration in this work-a-day world. The impetus 

prompting to noble actions is an unparalleled influence 

and the life of a good man renews itself at each rehearsal of 
his sincere deeds. 

Such a wholesome character is John Burroughs whose 
name has become a by-word for goodness and truth. His in- 
timate communion with Nature and long years of patient study 
of God’s wisdom on earth have earned for him his dynamic, 
magnetic personality. 

Our debt to his labors is great. He has caused men to see 
visions in the flowers, fields and running streams. Flowers 
This acceptable book is a quickening to the spirit and may be 
are no longer a mass of colored petals, but each flower retains 








*Our Friend, John Burroughs. By Clara Barrus. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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The Ob; ects 


in itself distinctive characteristics and a nature wholly dif- 
ferentiated from its neighbors. John Burroughs has enriched us 
more than any other writer of his time through his subtle 
revelation of Nature, deepening our appreciation of the master 
truths of life. 

Beyond this, Burroughs has helped men see that harmony 
with God constitutes the foundation and background of life’s 
hope. Life apart from the Divine Hand is as inconceivable 
and impossible a fact as an apple apart from its tree. Ex- 
pressed with the tenderness of one who speaks from the heart, 
Burroughs has imparted to us pictures of eternal love as he 
has seen them depicted in Nature. 

Our Friend, John Burroughs, is the title of the biography, 
including autobiographical sketches of this interesting man. 
Clara Barrus has written a successful book. She has por- 
trayed Burroughs in the naturalness of his character, free 
from the incumbrance of high sounding eulogistic phrases. 
reread to the increasing of our attachment for one who has 
“walked honestlie in the sweet fields and woodes.” 


of Reading 


than he otherwise would have; and is taught by wise ob- 
servers of man and nature, to examine for himself. 
Sancho Panza with his proverbs is a great deal better 
than he would have been without them; and I contend 
that a man has something in himself to meet troubles and 
difficulties, small or great, who has stored in his mind 
some of the best things which have been said about trou- 
bles and difficulties. Moreover, the loneliness of sorrow 
is thereby diminished, 

There is a very refined use which reading is put to, 
namely, to counteract the particular evils and temptations 
of our callings, the original imperfections of our charac- 
ters, the tendencies of our age, or of our own time of life. 
Those, for instance, who are versed in dull, crabbed work 
all day, of a kind which is always exercising the logical 
faculty and demanding minute, not to say, vexatious criti- 
cism, would, during their leisure, do wisely to expatiate 
in writings of a large and imaginative nature. These. 
however, are often the persons who particularly avoid 
poetry and works of imagination, whereas they ought to 
cultivate them most. For it should be one of the frequent 
objects of every man who cares for the culture of his 
whole being, to give some exercise to those faculties which 
are not demanded by his daily occupation and not en- 
couraged by his disposition. 





S. Arthur Helps. 
From The Pleasures of Bookland. F. A. Stokes Company. 





Love Stories of Great Missionaries* 


ELLE M. BRAIN, who has worthily earned the reputa- 
B tion of an interesting story teller, has written more 

stories. This time she has compiled thrilling tales of 
adventures from life. 

To go to India with a student volunteer in 1807! That 
was the problem which confronted Anna Hasseltine when 
Adoniram Judson asked her to be his wedded wife. Her love 
for Judson and obedience to the Divine command prompted 
Ann to go to India as the first woman missionary to the 
heathen. As a result one of the most famous and successful 
missions was later established at Burma. The lives of these 
heroes have ever been a flaming torch guiding others to lives 
of true zeal. 


No less romantic is the story of the courtship of Robert 


*Love Stories of Great Missionaries. By Belle M. Brain. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 








Moffat who as a gardener’s servant fell in love with Mr. 
Smith’s only daughter. Robert Moffat called of God to be a 
missionary was summoned to leave England for Africa. Par- 
ental objection caused Mary Smith to remain at home and in 
anguish of spirit but determined to do God’s will, Moffat left 
for the mission field. After three years Mary went to her 
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Many equally impressive stories are told in this volume. 
Rarely has more interesting material been gathered within 
the scope of seventy-five pages. The theme is Love’s call or 
God’s call and the writer hopes for a reconciliation between 
the two since, perchance, “Love’s call is of God, as much as 
the call to the field, and through faith, patience and prayer 





lover and they worked in faithful service for fifty years. may be brought into harmony with it.” 


Earth's Lowly Ones 


By Catherine Taylor 


DO not wish to push the clouds apart 
I To see the glories of the great unknown; 
Enough for me, with love within my heart, 
To mark how beautiful the earth has grown. 


I do not wish fair flowers from the sky, 
That grow on islands in the sea of blue; 
Nor do I wish on magic wings to fly 
To see the grandeur of the sun’s adieu. 


I do not wish to scale the peaks sublime 

To view their everlasting ice and snow; 
Enough to breathe the valley’s gentle clime, 

And help the meek and humble reap and sow. 


To know and love earth’s lowly cottage-flowers 
That grow and bloom in cases of sod, 

To know and love them through the reverent hours— 
This brings me near the ever-living God. 


A Lullaby 


By Stella V. Kellerman 


LULLABY, a lullaby, 
To hush my little baby’s cry; 


The sunset gold is in the west, 
The time for little baby’s rest— 
The busy day has said good-bye. 


My little white-winged butterfly, 
How sweet to hold you to my breast 
And sing, while still you lie, 

A lullaby. 


The dreamy night is drawing nigh, 

The moon and stars keep watch on high; 
To sleep and rest, is now the best— 

To win for you to-morrow’s quest; 
Away on wings of song you fly— 


a a 
(ZESESESENZN A lullaby. 


—— 
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The Childrens Hour 


A Great Leader 
By Norma Bright Carson 


of how Moses anc the children of 
Israel spent forty years wandering 
in the great wilderness. You will re- 
member that God had promised to take 


I AM now going to tell you the story 


these people of his into a wonderful land 
which should become their own, and that 
in this new home there should be every- 
thing that the heart of a man or a wom- 
an could desire. They had had a hard 


The Cure 


By Hazeltine Fewsmith 


HEN I fall and skin my knee, 
WV I don’t know what I’d do, 
If I didn’t have a mother, that 
Could fix it mos’ like new. 


And, though it sometimes hurts a lot, 
I never make a sound, 

Until it’s washed with liniment 
And gently, tightly bound. 


And then what makes me feel quite well 
Again, I think is this, 

The healing of the hurt I get 
From just my mother’s kiss. 


time of it in Egypt, where the king and 
his people hated them; they would have 
many more hard times during the years 
that they journeyed from Egypt to the 
Promised Land. But from this band of 
people who followed Moses out of the 
country of Pharaoh, there should come a 
great nation—how great you will see 
after a while. 

It is a little hard to picture a large 
company of people, men and women and 
little children, traveling on and on for 
forty years over mountains, through 
woods, across plains and deserts, and 
even over seas. But you must remem- 
ber that they did not go on and on con- 
tinuously; they stopped every now and 
then and rested. And when they stopped 
it was like a great camp in the forest, 
with tents to live in and sleep in, and 
the children would play by the side of 
the streams, or scamper about among 
the trees or over the hills, and have a 
good time generally. Sometimes they 
stayed in a cool and pleasant place for 
days, sometimes they stayed for months; 
for Moses had many things to teach to 
his people, things which God would tell 
him and which he in turn would tell to 
the people. 

God did many wonderful things for the 
Children of Israel in those forty years. 
Always He protected them, and showed 
them the best way to go, and saw that 
they did not suffer too much from lack 
of food and drink, or shelter. It was 
only a few days after they left Egypt 
that one of the strangest things of all 
happened. 

You recall that the Egyptian king did 
not want the Children of Israel to go 
away, that he only left them go when 
God had sent the angel of Death to kill 
all the first-born in the land. When 
Moses and his followers were only a short 
distance out of the land, Pharaoh sent 
his army after them to bring them back. 
Just when the Israelites thought they 
were safely away, they saw the King’s 
chariots and his splendid horsemen com- 
ing at a great rate behind them, and 
they were naturally very much afraid. 
And of course they blamed Moses, for 





they did not yet have faith to believe that 
God would do all that He promised. 

The worst part of it was, that just 
when the King’s army got close to them, 
they found themselves on the shores of 
a wide sea—the Red Sea, it is called. 
They had no boats, nor any way to cross 
the water, and here were the Egyptians 
right in back of them. No wonder they 
were frightened. But God knew just 
what was to be done. He put His great 
cloud between the Israelites and the 
Egyptian, and He made the sky light be- 
fore the Israelites and dark around the 
Egyptians. Then he told Moses to stretch 
his hand over the waters. And when 
Moses put out his hand, God made a 
great wind to blow, so that the waters 
separated, and a path of dry land was 
left in the middle of the sea, stretching 
from shore to shore. Then the Israelites 
stepped out into the broad path and 
crossed over where the water had been. 
When God lifted the clouds the Egyptians 
saw the Children of Israel crossing the 
sea, and were astonished. But when they 
went to follow, God told Moses to stretch 
out his hand once again, and this time 
the waters went together, so that those 
of Pharaoh’s army who were crossing 
were drowned. And the Children of 
Israel were free to go their way. 

God had a great deal of wonderful 
patience with His people in the wilder- 
ness. He was indeed their Father. You 
know how much your father and mother 
must love you to be kind to you many 
times when you are naughty, and how 
wise they must be to know how to punish 
you for the naughtiness, and yet help you 
not to be naughty in the same way again. 
These people were God’s very own chil- 
dren, and they disobeyed Him only too 
easily. Whenever things did not go right 
they blamed Moses; and yet they knew 
that Moses was doing just what God had 
told him to do. And so God had to pun- 
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ish them sometimes by letting them go 
hungry for a little, or by making them 
thirsty when there was no water near. 

God made laws for the people to live 
by. He told them how they must be kind 
and fair to one another, how they must 
not take things from each other; how 
they must share with one another all 
that they had. Moses would leave the 
people sometimes in their camp, and 
would go up into a high mountain, and 
there God would come to him through the 
sunlight and would talk with him. And 
when Moses went back to the camp he 
would tell the people many of the things 
God had said. 

Now and then while Moses was away 
talking with God, the people did what 
they had been told not to do. Once they 
built a huge calf all of gold, and in spite 
of the fact that God had said that they 
must pray to no god save Him, the peo- 
ple made prayers to this great Golden 
Calf. When Moses came down from the 
hills and saw them he was very angry, 
so angry that he threw to the ground 
with all the strength of him two big 
stone tablets on which he had written 
the laws God had given him, and the tab- 
lets were broken. 

One in awhile Moses did things God 
did not want him to do. Sometimes he 
forgot for a moment that he was acting 
for God, and not for himself. Then 
Moses would use the power God had given 
him to show the people how great he 
(Moses) was, for which God had to pun- 
ish him. Once Moses did a very wrong 
thing that caused God to tell him that 
he could never go into the Promised 
Land. This was very hard for Moses, 
for during all these years he had looked 
forward to seeing that wonderful land 
which God was going to give to His peo- 
ple. But God said no; Moses might lead 
the people to the very edge of the new 
country, but before they went in God 


would take Moses away to be with Him. 

So the forty years began to draw to a 
close. God told Moses to send out men 
to go quietly into the Promised Land and 
see what kind of people lived there. 
Moses sent four men, and they came back 
to tell the people of how rich the land 
was in fruits and grains, but how fierce 
were the men who lived there. One of 
the men who went for Moses was Joshua, 
who was a soldier, and it was Joshua 
whom God said should be the leader of 
the people when Moses was gone. For 
they would need a soldier’s guidance when 
they came to fight for some parts of the 
new land, as God told them they would 
have to do. 

Then, one day, Moses went up to talk 
with God, and never came back again. 
No one ever saw him after that, for God 
took him to Heaven, and to this day no 
one knows where his body was laid. But 
before Moses went to God, God showed 
him a vision, in which the fair land of 
Promise was spread out before him. In 
this way Moses saw the Promised Land 
though he never entered into it. 

God must have loved Moses very deep- 
ly. He loved him when he sinned as well 
as when he was good. That is the way 
God loves His own people always. He 


knows that we cannot always do exactly 
what is right, but He does all in His pow- 
er to help us, and when we disobey He 


is sorry, so sorry that if we show that 
we are sorry, too, He will at once forgive 
us. He taught Moses how to be a great 
and a good man, and now, after thou- 
sands of years, Moses is still very real to 
us, and never can we forget how he led 
his people away from their oppressors 
and brought them to the threshold of 
that land which became their own beauti- 
ful. home, and out of which there came 
many, many years later, the Saviour of 
the World. 


The Little King 


HEN I go out the trumpets sound, 
WV And sometimes people sing; 


And all the trees and shops are mine, 


Because I am a king. 


I sit upon the castle wall 


When lesson-time is done, 
And watch the little ragged boys 
Run shouting in the sun. 


From Poems of Childhood. By Githa Sowerby. 


I may not run or play with them, 
Or know the songs they sing; 
I do not even know their names, 


Because I am a king. 


I have to think of foreign lands, 


And laws, and every thing; 
You have to be so very wise, 
If you are born a king. 


George H. Dora:: Company. 





Theater News From New York 


A Clyde Fitch Revival 


HE Little Theater is just the prop- 

er playhouse for the revival of a 
Clyde Fitch comedy—and no bet- 

ter American drama is there for revival 
than The Truth, in which Clara Blood- 
good won an American triumph during 


From The Truth 


1906 and Marie Tempest an English tri- 
umph during 1907. Mr. Fitch always held 
this play in the highest esteem; he al- 
ways considered it as containing some of 
his closest observation, in the same class 
as The Girl With the Green Eyes. He 
never failed to point with warranted 
pride to the way with which The Truth 
met Continental success, and though he 
might say with Fitchean aptness, “the 
first two acts of this comedy are capital, 
but the last two acts were labor,” he 
could also say, with abundant reason, 


By Montrose z Moses 


that The Truth represented some of his 
best workmanship. 

By this revival, Mr. Winthrop Ames 
proves what the admirers of Clyde Fitch 
have maintained ever since his death— 
that his comedies retain all the vitality 
they originally possessed, and that their 
humor and character are as opposite as 
ever. Those who assembled for the dress 
rehearsal of The Truth on April 11th, 


felt again that brilliant, youthful per- 
sonal note which Fitch always put into 
his plays—and which constituted much of 


his charm as a playwright. Though more 
than a decade has passed since the first 
performance of The Truth, it is just as 
timely as ever, and the characteristics 
which raise it out of its locale into a 
larger study of feminine lying seem to 
have grown more poignant with the 
years. Now and then in the technique 
there are tokens that we have advanced 
since 1906—as when letters are read to 
the audience, or characters plan aloud 
their thoughts in more colloquial style 
than a soliloquy. Becky Warder is not 
yet old-fashioned; of course Grace George 
dressed her in the prevailing style of 
the spring of 1914—a different style from 
Clara Bloodgood of 1906. But Becky is 
just as much a type of the present as 
ever. The woman who, for no bad rea- 
sons on earth, lied herself out of her 
husband’s affections and into a peck of 
trouble, who given to mild prevarication, 
hits upon the rock of constant dissemb- 
ling, is still a real live human type—as 
much a part of New York now as she 
was in 1906. 

Clyde Fitch deserves recognition for 
that unabating aliveness of his situation 
and of his characters. Were Mr. Ames 
to revive The Climbers, The Girl With 
the Green Eyes, even The Stubbornness 
of Geraldine, the same freshness, vitality, 
and verve would be felt. Mr. Fitch’s 


dialog was not sheer theatrical talk, in- 
vented for stage purposes. It possesses 
literary flavor, and in its wit is closely 
a part of character. Listening to The 
Truth the other evening at the Little 
Theater, it came over me with greater 
force than ever the author’s deep appre- 
ciation of feminine psychology, grasped 
with unerring insight and depicted with 
such delicate, deft, and instantaneous 
flashes. There are faults in The Truth 

faults which make us all the more ap- 


Olga Petrova 


In Panthea 





preciate his remarks that the last two 
acts of this comedy spelled “labor.” For 
the Crespigny element in the play is 
largely a Fitchean element, which super- 
ficially marks him as so clever and so 
typically a city dramatist. With closer 
insistence on the fact that The Truth 
was to be a dominant study of the class 
of mind Becky had, Mr. Fitch would not 
have found it necessary to dwell so lin- 
geringly on that humor which developed 
Crespigny into a farce-comedy of her 
own. Nevertheless, the Little Theater 
revival of The Truth, surmounted even 
this diverting from the main theme of 
the comedy. The piece seemed to draw 
better together on Mr. Ames’ stage; its 
loose ends were more closely knit: its in- 
timacy added to its value. 

The acting, while satisfactory, did not 
compare favorably with the original pro- 
duction, though Zelda Sears had her same 
part of Mrs. Crispigny. I remember the 
Becky of Clara Bloodgood, and it seemed 
to me that Grace George missed the con- 
stitutional basis of Becky’s weakness; 
the first two acts are rich in that char- 
acteristic. The awakening and repentant 
note were much better sustained. Fer- 
dinand Gottschalk as Becky’s father had 
an admirable make-up, but his acting 
lacked a sharp edge which the old repro- 
bate assuredly possessed. Miss Sears was 
broadly humorous and pathetic, and was 
the only one in the cast who reflected any 
Fitch influence, though the scenery was 
in accord with the dramatist’s best tradi- 
tions. 

Mr. Ames adds one more commendable 
achievement to his already growing list 
of theatrical good-deeds. We hope he will 
see fit to give another Fitch revival at 
some future time. 


Mme. Petrova's Emotion- 


alism 


ADAME OLGA PETROVA 
M comes to us from vaudeville. 

Panthea is her first piece for the 
legitimate stage. She comes to us red- 
lipped, heavy-eyed, dark and handsome, 
with a slender figure, tapering in snake- 
lige lines reminiscent of Mme. Nazimova. 
Add further to the similarity, she has a 
broken accent which rises to high sharp 
tones and becomes blurred in unpronounc- 
able consonant sounds. 

Panthea is an emotional réle which re- 
quires a romantic hero such as Monck- 
ton Hoffe, the author, made of his mu- 
sician. Panthea is a Tosca who would do 
anything for the musical future of her 
lover—even to the selling of herself to a 
Baron, not unlike the Scarpia of the 
opera. She requires Camille emotional- 
ism which Madame Petrova shows by the 
twitch of her shoulder, by certain grating 
shouts of denial or assertion, by rapid 
avowals of love declared between closed 
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From A Pair of Sixes 


teeth and between quivering lips. Yet, 
withal, there is a personality to Mme. 
Petrova which it were well for her to 
realize does not depend on her hair of 
burnished bronze or on the slenderness 
of her body. 

The story of Panthea is too silly to 
recount. It is a theatrical piece of stage- 
craft, reminiscent of Sardou at his poor- 
est, built for an emotional actress and 
for a degenerate Baron as vicious as 
Mansfield’s Chevrial. The musician-lover 
is but the trellis for the tenuous creeper. 
This musician was played with whatever 
small consistency he had in him, by Mr. 
Milton Sills who read into the part much 
more of worth than it possessed. But 
from the moment the strange woman 
lured him from wife and home, to the 
time he goes with her to the Siberian 
mines, this hero is placed in ridiculous 
positions. The idea of the author was 
evident: to show the psychology of a love 
which transcended social barriers and 
which would go to any ends for its self- 
expression. The reprobate Baron, ably 
depicted by George Nash, though with 
none of the delicacy shown by Mansfield 
in a similar part, has his villainous scenes 
which are reminiscent of an earlier dated 
melodrama. Panthea has possibilities in 
its ideas, but it has been so written as 
to resemble a play badly adapted from 
the German. Whereas, Monckton Hoffe 
is an Englishman, and this an original 
drama. 

Madame Petrova should take warning 
before it is too late: she needs to avoid 
her physical eccentricities, and to de- 
velop the few natural excellencies she 
has. 


A Funny Farce 
PAIR OF SIXES is a noisy but a 
A funny farce; it is typical of Amer- 
ican fun upon the stage—a strange 
mixture of kinetoscopic action and of 
slap-dash good humor. Edward Peple 
is the author of this play. While it was 
on the road the management had small 
faith in it, so we have been informed; 


From A Pair of Sixes 


the fact is, certain actors of the company 
had to put money in the venture to as- 
sure its New York production. Then the 
unexpected happened; there was a roar 
of laughter above the din of the acting, 
and A Pair of Sixes was a success as 
great as that of Baby Mine, Officer 666 
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and Excuse Me. With something of Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford about it, with 
some of the characterization of Seven 
Days in it, this farce bids fair to be a 
long runner with packed houses. 

As far as my headache would allow 
me—for plays of the class of Baby Mine 
always give me a headache,—A Pair of 
Sixes tells the story of a disgruntled 
partnership in a pill company, where 
each partner is disgusted with the other’s 
methods, and where both partners, anx- 
ious for a dissolution, will not give up or 
sell their interests in the firm. So a 
lawyer friend is called in, and he hits 
upon a clever scheme; the partners shall 
play a game of poker and whichever one 
loses shall have to become butler to the 
other for a year, while the master has 
free hand to manage the pill business as 
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he wishes. The game begins and it looks 
as though partner Nettleton, to judge 
by the expression thrown upon his cards, 
will lose. Particularly jubilant is partner 
T. Boggs John. Nettleton declares his 
hand—A Pair of Sixes. But it seems 
that partner John cannot even beat that, 
so the despondent Nettleton becomes ju- 
bilant, and the cheerful partner becomes 
downcast. 

The rest of the play is given up to the 
funny situations that follow partner John 
after he dons the butler’s uniform in Net- 
tleton’s house. Very funny indeed is the 
adoration shown for the young man by 
the English maid-of-all-work. And the 
love story, together with the undue hard- 
ness of the victorious partner all the 
more wins our sympathy for T. Boggs 


End of the Season Attractions 


“A Thousand Years Ago" 


NE of the most delightful produc- 
@) tions of the season has been Percy 
Mackaye’s A Thousand Years 
Ago. This appeared in New York and 
Philadelphia, and is a romantic drama 


set with a gorgeousness that is truly cap- 
tivating. 





Eugenie Blair 
In Madame X 


The scene is the city of Pekin. The 
Princess of Pekin has set a test for her 
presuming lovers. To each she pro- 
pounds three riddles, and the failure to 
solve the riddles loses the competitor his 
head. How one lover—the real one— 
answers the riddles correctly gives the 
most dramatic place in the play. 

It is a mixture of old legend and fairy 
tale. It has the atmosphere of The 
Arabian Nights; it suggests If I Were 
King in the character of the vagabond 
player, who is so much like the immortal 
Villon. It recalls The Merchant of Ven- 
ice in the tests given the suitors. But 
it is all charming; a delightful tribute 
to high romance, and it has been given a 
production that lends all the subtle fas- 
cination of the East to the various situa- 
tions. Mr. Mackaye always does the 
delicately fanciful thing; he has shown 
some of his best aspects in this drama. 


Annie Russell 


T WAS with a great deal of regret 
I that Philadelphians bade farewell to 
Miss Annie Russell and her excellent 
supporting company at the termination of 
her lease of the Little Theater. Miss 
Russell’s success was unqualified, and 
her enthusiastic audiences would have 
been only too glad to have had the op- 
portunity of seeing her for some weeks 
longer. It is hoped that some arrange- 
ment will be made that will bring this 
talented actress back to Philadelphia next 
season to work out her plan of a reper- 
tory theater. Her productions of The 
School for Scandal and She Stoops to 
Conquer were superb, and her new play, 
Paul Kester’s The Woman in the Case, 
was a real and rare treat. 
It is only now and again that one finds 
an actress devoting herself with so sin- 





John. But it all comes out well, if not 
quietly. The partner left in charge of 
the business is worked almost to death, 
and feels the loss of the extra hand, and 
he sees his butler finally rather enjoying 
the rest which butlers are in the habit 
of taking. Mr. Hale Hamilton, as the 
butler, was probably too evident in his 
humor, playing for laughs rather than 
helping to characterize his part as much 
as possible. The others in the cast were 
consistently quick of action and rapid of 
speech, to give pace to the farce. Cod- 
dles, the English maid, while amusing, 
is somewhat outside of the main picture, 
and is dragged in too often to fill up 
gaps in the author’s inventiveness. 

For those who enjoy noisy farce, A 
Pair of Sixes will satisfy. 


«Pith, 


cere and steadfast a purpose to the drama 
in its higher and better forms. Miss Rus- 
sell deserves a lot of credit for her at- 
titude toward the mission of the stage, 
and she proves that clean entertainment 
is a thing that will be appreciated if it 
is properly offered. 


“The Blindness of Virtue” 


HE most vital play of decades is 
| Cosmo Hamilton’s The Blindness 


of Virtue. It is a play with a 


moral sufficiently valuable to exact the 
support of the clergy, and its qualities 
of entertainment bring forth the unstint- 
ed praises of the dramatic critics. It 
will appear at the Walnut Street The- 
ater, Philadelphia, early in May. 


It is 





Marie Leonhard 


In The Blindness of Virtue 











presented by William Morris’ London 
Theater cast of English stars. The story 
deals with the timely problem of pointing 
out to innocent girls of susceptible age 
the dangers that attend their develop- 
ment into attractive womanhood. It 
draws clearly the line between purity and 
prudery and true innocence as against 
blind ignorance. The sixteen weeks’ 
record-breaking run of the play in Chi- 
cago brought out the most enthusiastic 
support that ever met a new idea of the 


stage. 
brilliant lines, the perfect playing, the 
sparkling comedy and the fragrance of 
true art over the whole delightful com- 
bination were vociferously endorsed. 


society folks in Chicago. 
tended in a body at a special matinee, 
and endorsed the play almost unanimous- 
ly and unqualifiedly. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
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In turn, the moral worth, the 


Mr. Hamilton was lionized by literary 
The clergy at- 


The company includes Frank G. Bayly, 


who has been playing with Sir George 





Alexandra for several years; A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs, who played in the long run 
of Milestones; Leo Carroll, a prominent 
player in Rutherford and Son at the Lit- 
tle Theater, both in London and New 
York; Miss Marie Ault, who was also a 
prominent member of the cast of Ruth- 
erford and Son; Miss Marguerite Cellier, 
Miss Susie Claughton, daughter of Canon 
Claughton, of Worcester Cathedral, Eng- 
land; Miss Marporie Allen and Miss 
Elizabeth Bland, from London. 





The Chen Binal 


By Isabel S. Mason 


HE Open Road is free for all, 
Tr Both vagabond and king. 
The traveler that speeds his way, 

The dreamer loitering. 
Some universal brotherhood 

Of friendship’s kindly sway, 
Persuades the hearts of passers-by, 

To pause upon the way. 


The Open Road is free for all, 
Its trees have built a shade. 

Its birds have warbled lullabies, 
Its moss a carpet made. 

So if you have the loitering heart 
And hand of friendship free, 

Sit down along the Open Road 
And talk awhile with me. 





Four M aidens 


De Rens Eve Scacdecr 


AVE you ever thought, my children 
dear, 


Of the maidens that visit you 
every year? 
They are so lovely, and each one stays 
The very same number of weeks and 
days. 


The first little maiden is wond'rous fair, You want her so, and beg her to stay, (om 
And she scatters flowers everywhere, But she says, “No, some other day— G—= 
Here dresses are made of living green, See, Sister comes and you'll like her best, 

She’s the sweetest thing you’ve ever seen. Oh! she is beautifully drest!” 


And then—you turn and there she stands, 
Holding roses in her hands, 

And brightly smiling down at you; 

And you smile back, and love her, too. 


The next little maiden so softly comes, 

As over the mountain and down she runs, 

You must closely watch to see her pass 

Up through the woods and across the 
grass. 


\y 


What brilliant colors she then unfolds, 
Trimming the trees in reds and golds! 
Oh, she is glorious standing there, 
Winding poppies in her hair! 
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The last maid steps with a stately grace, 

She has such a sweet, pale, thoughtful, y, \\ 
face, rl \\ 

And she wears a wreath of evergreen s XY 

bough 


Woven with diamonds on her brow. 


And she gravely nods her pretty head— 
“It’s time for the flowers to be in bed, 
For my snow white robes around I sweep 
To cover the blossoms that are asleep.” 
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East of the Shadows 


(Continued from page 446) 


hearted. I think he must be just what 
he used to be when he was a boy. 

“T had a long talk with poor old Goodie 
last night. She is in the seventh heaven 
of delight because the nurse is leaving. 
She has been so jealous of her, poor old 
soul. You can hardly wonder at it, can 
you? She told me exactly what she and 
Keen had arranged. He is going to 
sleep in the next room because, as she 
said, much as she would like to be next 
to Francis, she did not wake as easily 
as she used to, and she might not hear 
him if he called; but she is to take in 
his early cup of tea so as to have a look 
at him before any one else. 

“You never heard such stories as she 
told me. How he once dressed up in the 
coachman’s livery and took the brough- 
am to fetch his mother from Renwick. 
It was quite dark, and she got into the 
carriage without noticing anything. He 
drove home at a fearful pace, and gal- 
loped the horses right up the drive, and 
pulled up at the hall door with a tre- 
mendous jerk. His mother quite thought 
the coachman was drunk, and as she got 
out she said very sternly, ‘You will come 
to me in the library immediately, Wil- 
liams.’ ‘Yes, darling,’ said Francis, and 
jumped off the box and gave her a great 
hug. It must have been very funny.” 

“She showed me a lot of his drawings, 
too,” Philippa said presently. “It seems 
rather curious that he has never spoken 
of that, for I think he had been painting 
the first day I saw him. Dr. Gale told 
me it was one of his occupations during 
all the years he was ill. Perhaps he will 
take it up later on—it will be an interest 
for him.” 

“He used to do a good deal of it at 
times before he was ill,” said Isabella. 
“At one time he had an idea of taking it 
up seriously, but he was always too fond 
of being out of doors to stick to any- 
thing that kept him in. I remember 
one Long Vacation he arranged a studio 
in one of the barns, and declared he was 
going to work in deadly earnest; but 
after a while the longing to be out be- 
came too strong to be resisted and we 
heard no more of his career as an artist. 
No one ever had such a love of nature 
and sunshine and the open air as he had, 
and he loved the place so, every field and 
every tree.” 

“T wish I had known him then. Oh, 
Isabella, doesn’t it seem extraordinary 
to think of all that has happened in these 
last few weeks? I was in such a stupid 
frame of mind when I came here—so 
self-centered and so dissatisfied—and 
now, everything is changed for me. First 
came ‘all the interest and the intense 
pity I felt, and then, little by little, love 
grew without my knowing it until it 
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to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to 
music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm 
—and the Victrola plays as long as 
any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all 
kinds of music and entertainment, 
superbly rendered by the world’s 
oreatest artists who make records 
exclusively for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest 
dance music or any other music you wish to 
hear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th N HIS MASTERS VOICE Y 


of each month. 








































































HE busy man of to- 

day hasa Thermos 

Carafe filled with his fa- 

vorite beverage chilled to his 

taste and placed upon his desk 
every morning. 


Serves You Right- 
Hot or Cold Food 


Thermos makes every walk of 
life easier, In the home it is a 
wageless servant, saving endless 
steps for Father and Mother and 
keeping Baby’s milk clean, sweet, 
and free from infection. Afoot or 
afield, Thermos makes its pres- 
ence felt in a thousand-and-one 
ways. Nohomeistruly complete un- 
til it has its Thermos equipment. 
Thermos Bottles and luncheon kits 


are ideal for motoring, yachting and 
picnicking. 


The Genuine has Thermos stamped 
on the base. 


Bottles $1.00 upward 
Carafes $3.50 upward 


Kiddies will be delighted with Thermos 
Picture Puzzle, Free on request. 


THERMOS COMPANY 


Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 
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DAINTY, silk- Sy 

covered, thread- 
like wire, that supports 
gracefully all the new 
Medici effects in collars. 
It keeps the shape you 
give it. Made in black 
and white; all heights. 
25ca yard. Enough for 
one ruche, 10c. At your 
dealer or sold direct 
where dealer can’t 
supply. 
Joseph W. Schloss Co, 
5th Avenue & 2ist St. 


Ladies who prefer to 


use a nice 
quality of stationery for their 
correspondence should _in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


WHITING PAPERS 


Are made im a variety of Styles to 
meet every correspondence require- 
ment. They are perfect in quality 
and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because 
of their reeegnized superiority. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA 


New York : Chicago : Boston 
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Of course you have 
had disappointment, 
dissatisfaction and 
were heartsick over 
that last dress of 


yours, time and en- 
ergy spent on it all 


wasted, and just be- 


cause you did notuse 


“Read’s Fabries 


which give style— 
beauty, colors and 
wearability. 


Wm. F. Read & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA 


99 


CASH 


IMPORTED 


Beautifully 
embroidered 
on fine fabric. 
Lovely origi- 
nal designs, 
distinctive, | 
effective. Will @ 
not run nor 
fade— guaran- 
teed. 

Write for book of 
colored designs 
and sample. You 
also receive se- 
lected illustra- 
tions of women's 
and children's 
wash dresses. 
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You can buy patterns for these 


garments anywhere—the mak 


er's name and pattern number ff 
are given. These show you how ff 
to use Cash's Imported Trim- fj 
mings most effectively. 

Send for them and see how 


lovely an inexpensive costume 


can be made. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. | 








for Every 
Floor 
of the Home 







Catalog 
Awaits You 



















































CREX Is So Good 


It’s Imitated 


CREX has become so fa- 


mous that some people think 
every grass floor covering is 


CREX. 


It’s a big mistake and the cause 
of endless disappointments, par- 
ticularly where inferior substitutes 
have been unloaded on unsuspi- 
cious purchasers. 


CREX is the trade-mark name 
given to floor coverings made of 
twisted ‘‘Carex’’ or jointless wire- 
grass—not straight-laid straw or 
prairie grass. 

CREX< solves the floor-cleaning 
problem. It is dirt, dust and 


water proof and is so inexpensive 
every household may enjoy 


CREX luxury. 

































Salesmen may offer you imitations resem- 
bling CREX, but without CREX proven 
wearing qualities. A 
larger profit (especially 
in Japanese and other 
imitations) is usually 
the incentive. 







‘INSIST ON THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 




















There's no occasion to 
even CONSIDER a 
substitute, as every 
dealer can obtain just 
what you want in a 
few hours from his 


jobber. 


CREX CARPET CO. 
212 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. VI NEW YORK 























Label Your Books] 


If you are interested in book labels, 
send two cents in postage for our cata- 
logue, showing sixteen bookish designs. 


Also shown in leading sta- 
tionery and book depart- § | 
ments throughout the f 
country, 


Book and stationery de- 
partments wanted to handle 





eur proposition. 


The American Book Plate Co. 





1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia | 


| filled my heart, and I know that what- | 
| ever happens life can never be the same | 
| again to me. It seems so wonderful that 


everything can be changed in a moment. 
Does love always come like that? The 


| realization of it, I mean. I suppose not. 
| Oh, I am sorry for the people who have 


never felt it. I can hardly believe that 
I am the same person who grumbled at 
life being empty a little while ago, for 
now it is so good to be alive.” She 
stretched out her arms with a welcoming 
gesture that seemed to embrace the whole 
world. Then she turned quickly. 
“Forgive me, Isabella,” she said with 
a little happy smile; “forgive me for | 


| talking about myself, I don’t know what 


made me do it. I think my heart was so | 


| full it just had to come out. Now let 


us talk of something else. How is the 


| book getting on?” 


“Not very well, I am afraid. I must 
confess it has not progressed much the | 
last few days; partly because I have not | 
been quite in the mood for it, which is a | 
terrible confession of weakness, and part- | 
ly because Mrs. Palling has been on the 


war-path. 
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Is a Proof, Not a Cloth 


It is the only guaranteed 
waterproof in the textile 
world. It makes every fibre 
of the yarn of which the 
cloth is woven 


Permanently Rain Repellent 


No Other Proof Will DoThis 
The 


we "2 






ALO US Parone 


is successfully applied to 
Woolens, Worsteds, Silks, 


Linens, Cotton and combi- 
nations thereof, also Felt, 
Fur and Straw Hats, Leather 
Shoes,Cloth Shoes, Leggins, 
Umbrellas, Lap Robes, 
Horse Blankets, Automo- 
bile Tops, etc. 


It is recognized as the stand- 
ard waterproof. 


No Rubber is Used in the 


“Cravenette” Proof 


Therefore, cloths treated by 
it, while rainproof, are por- 
ous to air. Garments made from 
such cloths will not overheat 
or cause perspiration, there- 
by rendering the wearer 
liable to take cold. 


“8 This Circular 
Registered Trade 
Mark is stamped on 
the inside and a Si/k 
““Cravenette’’ Label 
is sewed at the collar 
or elsewhere. 


None Genuine Without Them 


For sale by the leading dealers in Men’s 
Women’s and Children’s Clothing. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 
Bradford, England 


CRAVENETTE Co. 
Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 


CRAVENETTE CoO., Ltd. 
Bradford, England 


A postal to B. Priestley & Co., 354 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y., will bring interesting booklet. 
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A Page of Suggestions to Help Those Who Are Planning 


for Early 


Graduation and Wiedding Gifts 


Graduation 


Fountain Pens 
Penholders 
Pencils 
Inkwells 

Pen Trays 
Letter Clips 
Stamp Boxes 
Book Racks 
College Seals 
School Pins 
Tie Clips 
Collar Buttons 
Scarf Pins 
Cuff Buttons 
Signet Rings 
Bracelets 
Neck Chains 
Lockets 
Collar Pins 
Cuff Pins 
Shoe Buckles 
Fobs 
Watches 
Watch Chains 


Wedding 


Tea Sets 

Coffee Sets 
Chocolate Sets 
Sandwich Plates 
Compotes 

Flower Vases 

Fruit Bowls 
Vegetable Dishes 
Meat Platters 
Serving Trays 
Cheese and Cracker Dishes 
Bread Trays 
Mayonnaise Bowls 
Bonbon Dishes 

Salt and Pepper Shakers 
Individual Casters 
Candlesticks 
Tumbler Coasters 
Service Plates 

Ice Cream Plates 
Lemonade Pitchers 
Water Pitchers 
Carving Sets 

Hall Clocks 

Chests of Silverware 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Ball 
Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Suggestions for the Traveler 


No matter how carefully you think out the needs for your 
trip—be it for overnight or a world tour—some one neces- 
sary article for your comfort 1s sure to be forgotten. To 
save you time, energy and consequent trouble, we prepare 
the following list and offer you dependable merchandise 


at prices adapted to all tastes and pocketbooks: 


Drinking Cups in Cases, 25c, 50c, $1, 
$1.50. 


Tie Cases, $2.50, $3 and $5. 

Chess Boards, $1. 

Flat Cloth and Hat Brush, $2.50. 
Razor Cases, $2.50 to $5. 

Folding Traveling Hats, $1. 
Traveling Slippers, $1, $2, $3. 
Traveling Pillows, $4 to $10. 

Book Covers, $2.50, $3.50. 

Key Pockets, $1, $1.50, $2. 

Shoe Hook and Horn, in Case, 50c. 


Good Quality Shaving Brush in Rubber- 
Lined Case, $2.50. 


Unfitted Traveling Rolls, $2.50, $3.50, 
$5. 

Overnight Bags, $10 to $25. 

Coin Purses, 25c to $2. 

Jewel Boxes, $1 to $20. 

Leather-Covered Flasks, 50c to $5. 

Medicine Cases, 50c to $10. 

Money Belts, $1. 

Jewel Pockets, 50c to $5. 


Neck Pockets, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1. 
Dressing Cases, $5 to $25. 
Motor Cases, $12.50 to $50. 


Writing Cases and Portfolios, $1.50 
to $15. 


Music Cases, $1 to $5. 
Memorandum Books, 25c to $2.50. 
Collar Bags, $1 to $5. 

Shirt Pockets, $7.50. 

Cuff and Handkerchief Cases, $2.50. 
Brief Cases, $3.50 to $12. 

Coat Hanger Sets, 50c, $1 and $2. 
Military Brush Sets, $3.50 to $10. 
Traveling Bags, Unfitted, $5 to $50. 


Traveling Bags, Fitted with Toilet 
Articles, $18 to $150. 


Suit Cases, Unfitted, $5 to $50. 
Suit Cases, Fitted, $25 to $300. 
Hat Trunks, $10 and $18. 
Hold-Alls, Canvas, $5 to $12. 
Bag Tags, 15c, 25c, 50c. 
Watch Bracelets, $1 and $1.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STREETS 
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No. 4 Daylight Oven 


Something New for the Season of 1914 







































For Gas, Oil, 
Alcohol 


and Gasoline 





























Stoves 




















Outside made from baked enameled sheets, thus 
prolonging the life of the oven double the usual 
time. Very easy to clean. Lined with thick as- 
bestos, thus retaining the heat. 


Baking Always in Sight. 


















Perfect in Operation 



























































































Showing how oven racks can be | One knob operates two latches which 
drawn in and out and act as shelves. | lock door snugly to rabbeted front. 


























Sold by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, New York 


Manufactured by 


THE S. M. HOWES COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“First of all her beloved bees have 
been in a most unsettled frame of mind, 
or so she tells me—I can’t say I have 
seen any sign of it myself—and she as- 
sures me that something is going to hap- 
pen. At first she felt certain that it was 
the arrival of a visitor for which they 
strove to prepare her. I am quite sure 
that it must have been your coming that 
is the cause of it. No one ever invaded 
my solitude before, and the excitement 
was too much for her. But as day after 
day passed and no stranger arrived, she 
changed her mind and is now equally cer- 
tain that the restlessness of her house- 
hold gods portends some fearful disaster. 
The awkward part of it is, that even she 
cannot make out what form it will take; 
she merely tells me darkly that something 
is going to happen. She has tied a bunch 
of herbs over the door to keep illness 
away, and she has presented me with a 
little stone which she beseeches me to 
carry about with me to avert accident, 
but even these precautions haven’t com- 
forted her much. Whenever I return 
home I see her waiting anxiously at the 
gate with a face long enough to propi- 
tiate all the gods of misfortune, and 
when she sees me she finds it hard to 
believe that I am not dragging myself 
home to die of some hidden wound. 

“But never mind, I have known the 
good woman suffer from these attacks 
of depression before. It will pass and 
she will be restored to her accustomed 
cheerfulness. I have already told her 
that her symptoms point to indigestion, 
to which she replied darkly that by some 
oversight the last pig was killed at the 
waning of the moon, and that possibly 
the pork was ‘a bit unheartsome’ in 
consequence. Come and see her some 
day if you can. I dare say the sight of 
you will appease the bees and restore her 
to sanity.” 

“I will if I possibly can,” returned 
Philippa doubtfully. “But you know, I 
do not like to go very far in case Francis 
might ask for me. Could you not come 
and see me?” 

Isabella hesitated. “I do not think I 
will come to Bessacre unless you really 
want me—for anything particular, 4 
mean. If I can be of any use to you, 
send for me, and I will come at once; 
but otherwise I think it will be better 
not.” 

They parted soon afterwards, and Isa- 
bella trudged home to her home across 
the sunlit moor with slow and lagging 
step. Philippa’s words had _ indeed 
“knocked at her heart and found her 
thoughts at home,” and the old wound 
throbbed with a dull fierce ache. She, 
with her intimate knowledge of Francis, 
could picture to herself the whole course 
of recent events. 


Had she not know him as a lover, 
wooing Phil with all the strength of his 











early manhood, all the force of the flood- 
tide of his love? Had she not seen him 
curbing that love lest any demonstration 
of too open affection might harm his 
cause with the woman who had not 
“liked heroics,” wooing with innocent de- 
vices and tender subtlety? and she could 
almost hear the words he must have 
spoken when again he wooed. Small won- 


der that Philippa’s heart had awaked to | 


his appeal. The fact of her own affec- 
tion, although it did not entirely blind 
her, distorted her outlook. She only saw 
that Francis’ peace of mind must be pre- 
served at all costs, and it was not likely 
that she, who would have sacrificed her- 
self gladly for his lightest good, could 
bring a clear judgment to bear upon the 
ethics of the case. Had she been in Phil- 
ippa’s place no question of abstract mor- 
ality would have carried weight with 
her. She would have taken any action 
which would have saved him from dis- 
tress, just as surely as she would have 
plunged into fire to rescue him. 

She would never have stooped to cas- 
uistry or self-deception, but she would 


never have hesitated. She was not what 


may be called a religious woman as we | 


understand the term. She believed with 
all her heart in a Supreme God whom 
she worshipped, but she could not agree 
to the restrictions which, it seemed to her, 
orthodoxy set upon His power, and she 
had no sympathy with women who tram- 
ple heedlessly upon the feelings of others 
in a frantic effort to save their own souls. 
The truth being that Isabella, like so 
many of her sex who lead solitary lives, 
had constructed for herself a curious 
philosophy out of the hotch-potch of 
maxims, theories, prejudices and prin- 
ciples which she called her opinions, and 


it had at any rate the merit of being a | 


philosophy of self-sacrifice and self-con- 
trol. 

She realized that Philippa’s new-found 
joy was built upon a delusion, that at any 


moment it might come tumbling about her | 


ears, but that was hardly worth consid- 
eration, although it aroused in her a sense 
of pity. 

She had said “Love brings suffering,” 
and in the words she had recited a clause 
in her creed of life. Had she not been 
taught by bitter experience? Love brings 
suffering, yes; but that was no reason 
for shrinking from Love. The greater 
the value of anything, the greater the 


price which must be paid. This was not | 


cynicism, but common sense; and it was 
only a coward who did not welcome the 


suffering as an intrinsic part of the won- | 


derful whole, only a miser who would not 
pay the price. 

She herself had paid it—ungrudgingly 
—in tears—in long years of loneliness— 
with empty hands. But with Philippa 
it was different. 


(To be Continued) 
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me ANCOMS DANCE 










PAVLOWA—"“The ANGELUS is incomparable.” 
KYASHT—“The ANGELUS is the only rival of the human fingers.” 
LOPOUKOWA—"The most artistic and delightful Player I have ever heard or used.” 

That the three most distinguished exponents of the dancing art should unite in praise of the ANGELUS 
emphasizes its marvelous versatility. 

Recognized the world over as the supreme instrument by which anyone may play the piano with all the ex- 
pression of the most skilled finger performer, it is now proclaimed as the ideal instrument for the dance, because 
of its unapproachable control of tempo nuances through the wonderful PHRASING LEVER (patented). 


Every kind of music can be played with the Angelus 


Whether you wish to play for classic or modern dances, accompaniments for songs, or piano solos, the 
Angelus is the incomparable instrument. Its exquisite touch is produced through the Diaphragm Pneumatics, 
the Melodant brings out the melody clear and sparkling, while the Sustaining Pedal Device and Graduated 
Accompaniment complete the cycle of Angelus efficiency. 

The Angelus is the pre-eminent player because it enables anyone to produce the highest musical 
effects with ease, and without previous training or technical skill. 


Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano — An upright made expressly for the 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Upsights. Angelus. 
Lindeman & Sone-Angelus—Uprights. In Canto The Gouslag-Angelus cad Angelus Plane. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
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Read Pollyanna Offer 
on Second Cover Page 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the name of 
Stewart I artshorn on label. 


required. 
Tin Rollers 


Folding-Handle Parasol 


The Parasol of Convenience 
The Parasol of Beauty 

The Parasol of Durability 
The Parasol for the Traveler 


In all staple colors and packed in fancy box. 
Makes a handsome gift. 


For Sale at John Wanamaker Stores 


ALLISON & LAMSON, New York 


Also makers of ‘‘The Dress Suitcase’? Umbrella. 
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A Page of Interest for Women 


A distinctive collection of hand-bags, showing a combination of 

real beauty and usefulness. Particularly attractive are the new 

pouch shapes, with single ribbon or leather handles of good width 

—these are especially fashionable! Many equipped with vanity 

fittings. 
Spanish hand-tooled leather—soft shades of green 
and brown. $10 to $18. 


Silk bags of plain moire antique—black, blue, lavender 
and green. $1 to $35. 





The motor and vanity cases, which have grown into | 
a necessity, are of various beautiful leathers and all 
daintily and practically equipped. $10 to $50. 





$10 


New Hair Adornments Talcum Powders 


are made in our own laboratories, and 
are absolutely pure and free from grit. 
Rose Spéciale, 50c. 


The new style of dressing the hair calls 
for high back combs, side combs and the 


new side hair pins, made in plain, carved Double Violette, 25c and 50c. 

and mounted styles. Violette Naturelle, 25c. 
The attractive Spanish back comb ens mney one —re ferent _ 
is plain, carved or mounted, inlaid In Violet, L’Empire, Corylopsis, 
with imitation sapphire, emerald, Trailing Arbutus and Carnation. 
topaz or rhinestone. $1 to $23. The name indicates the delightful and 

; refreshing fragrance of the powder, and it 
twa "$1 por ig any of holds the true scent of the flower for which 
‘ ‘ it is named. 


Rhinestone and colored-stone 


mounted pins, $1 to $6.75. Toilet GHaters 
Rhinestone-mounted pins in ster- Violette de Paris, 75c and $1.35. 
ling silver, $5 to $25. Lilac, 50c and 75c. 


Lilac and Wistaria Végétal, 60c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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HE “1914 way”—the new and best way—of purchasing 

a piano is to secure an instrument which all can play. 
The installation of the player mechanism in the EMERSON 
PIANO does not interfere in the smallest degree with its 
freedom of action when played manually. 
The trained artist can apply his skill without limitation; and 
the music lover who does not know one note from another 
can easily acquire the ability to satisfy the innate longing 
that nearly every one has, to make one’s own interpretation. 
A wonderful tonal quality, a flexible and responsive touch — 
whether played manually or with the use of the player 
mechanism —are always found in the EMERSON PLAYER- 
PIANO. 


Dealers in principal cities and towns. Send for catalog. 
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Emerson Piano Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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New Publications by Harper & Brothers 


still try to be young, and the men of their gay set, follow each 
other in feverish haste, with no break to hold them back except 
the fear of “what will people say?” 
paid. 


But the piper waits to be 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


* 
What Will People Say? 
By RUPERT HUGHES 
A brilliant story of New York’s mad dance after pleasure and 
wealth. Through hotels and cabarets, ballrooms and country 
houses, by motor and on yachts, on the backs of blooded horses, 
eating, drinking, making love, beautiful young girls, women who 


Social Forces in England and America 


By H. G. WELLS 
Author of * The Future in America,” “‘When the Sleeper Wakes,” ete. 


This new book of essays contains, as Mr. Wells says himself, ‘‘a fairly complete view of all my opinions. 
It is practically all my miscellaneous writing for the last four or five years, edited and drawn together into 
an effective whole.’’ The labor unrest of the present day isa subject near his heart; but he scores nu- 
merous ‘social panaceas,” such as syndicalism, etc. He discusses divorce, motherhood, schoolmasters and 
doctors; diagnoses the political diseases of our times; and speculates upon the future of the American people. 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Under Handicap 


By JACKSON GREGORY 


A romance of reclamation—the reclamation of an American desert by irrigation, and the reclamation 
of a rich idler (handicapped by his father’s name and wealth) to strong, self-reliant manhood. And when, 
in spite of opposition and treachery the great project was finished, the man who had succeeded found 


favor in the eyes of the girl whom he loved from his first sight of her riding across the desert. 
has virile outdoor atmosphere, which recalls that of Rex Beach’s successes. 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The story 


Books of Practical Interest 


Harper Book for Young 
Gardeners 


How to Make the Best Use of a Little Land 
By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 
This book has been prepared to 

show how much profit and pleasure 

may be obtained from simple gar- 
dens, and how to plan, arrange and 
care for them properly. School 
gardening, experimental garden- 
ing, ornamental gardening are all 
explained, and the author shows 
what can be accomplished at a small 
outlay in a city back yard or vacant 
lot. Fully illustrated, $1.50 net. 


} 


Principles of Correct 


Dress 
By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN 


This book is written not for to- 
day or tomorrow, but for all time, 
as the principles it embodies con- 
cern not the fashions of the mo- 
ment, but the permanent rules of 
artistic individual dress. It con- 


tains chapters by the two greatest - 


fashion authorities of the world 
—Jean Worth and Paul Poiret. 
l6mo.~ $1.00 net. 


Planning and 
Furnishing the Home 


By MARY J. QUINN 
Instructor in Design, School of Household 
Science and Art, Pratt Institute 


The author goes into good fur- 
nishing at a cost which is possible 
and practical for the average home- 
maker. This book is intended for 
the woman who wants her home to 
be beautiful, but does not know 
how to go to work to bring about 
the result. 


lémo. $1.00 net. 





